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A Wort to Research Workers in 
Judin History. 


HE Calcutta Historical Society has just completed the first half century 

of its life.. But historical research in the modern spirit had begun in India 
more than a decade before the foundation of this Society in 1907. Towards 
the close of the 19th century, a revolt against the accepted British histories 
of India raised its head in Bengal and Maharashtra. -I am not here thinking 
of. the first faint dawn of research into Buddhistic and Vedic literatures among 
a few of:our scholars,—as that pioneer work was mostly based on foreign 
. studies in -English and French, and very little on Oriental sources, in the 
Fighteen-eighties. 

I began my apprenticeship in the history workshop with a study of the 
fall of Tipu Sultan. It was written in 1891, when my only sources were printed 
English books (including an English translation of a Persian work on the 
subject), but no unprinted record, nq original Persian or Marathi authority. 
Akshay Kumar Maitra broke new ground by his critical study of Siraj-ud-daulah’s 
career (published serially from 1895), but his only sources were printed English 
books, no ms. record, and not even the Persian Siyar-ul-mutakharin (as he did 
not know that language.) Hill's Bengal in 1756-7 came out ten years later and 
the correspondence of the French factory at- Chandernagore still later. 


In Maharashtra the patriotic young graduates set themselves to correcting 
what they called ‘the thousands of errors” in J. Grant Duff's standard History 
of the Mahrattahs (published in 1826.) This impulse was marvellously fruitful. 
They began to discover and print historical records truly so called, that is, 
despatches and other-State papers, the reports of actors in the scenes, as distinct 
from later chronicles (bakhar) and family histories (kaifiyat, haqiqat.) Rajwade’s 
first volume of historical letters (dealing with the Panipat campaign} came out 
in 1898 and thus began a prolific and invaluable line of successors. Today, 
a half century after this beginning, no province of India can come within miles 
of Maharashtra in the race for the discovery and publication.of its historical 
records—Marathi, English, Persian and Sanskrit. 


` The Calcutta University began to promote - original re in Indian 
history from 191% and to give recognition to this type of work by conferring 
doctorates for theses. Other Universities have followed suit, and today the 
academic pursuit of historical or scientific research has become an established 
function everywhere in India. As an.examiner'l have been reading research 
theses of Indian scholars for forty years now; and the growth of this branch 
of Indian intellectual activity has taken place under my eyes. A survey of the 
field at this stage may be‘of use to those who, are coming p4 
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In the past many theses written by Indian students working here and also 
in England have deservedly won the coveted reward of a doctorate. In some 
respects their merit is undeniable, otherwise they could not have passed the 
scrutiny of examiners of such recognised position. But do not most of them 
run to one monotonous type? A king or general is taken and an intensive and 
exhaustive study of his life is written with a picture of the social environment 
at the time, the system of administration and the “‘cultural conditions” 
thrown in. 

This is the general type of our work. It has a value of its own, but only 
as a collection of raw materials out of which a full history of India can be 
constructed by some future synthetic genius like Gibbon or H. A. L. Fisher. 
But we cannot remain satisfied with this type of work by our young scholars. 
There are two dangers inherent in this kind of minute specialisation. 

First, in search of novelty, some guiding professors advise their students to 
take up unexplored subjects on which there is no adequate material for true 
research. Research is strictly conditioned by the existence of sources of the 
necessary type and quantity. In some of the theses that I had to read as 
external examiner, the unhappy young man seemed to have laboured honestly 
but fruitlessly, as if he had set out to extract sunbeams out of a cucumber. 
What is the real worth of a thesis on the Art of War in the age of the Sanskrit 
epics, or a new analysis of the Vedanta philosophy on which commentary 
and criticism have gone on in Sanskrit, English and the Indian vernaculars for 
eleven centuries? To the mind of a well-read critic these new studies appear 
only as the rechauffé of rechauffés. Sir P. C. Ray, our scientific sage, bluntly 
called them examples of "the misuse of the Indian intellect.’ A cynic hit 
the mark truly when he spoke of the German type of doctorate theses (and 
their imitations in the American Universities) as the fruit of the desire to 
“know more and more about less and less, till you end by knowing everything 
about nothing l” 

The second danger is that in the pursuit of accuracy of detail and verifica- 
tion of statements, the writer is apt to forget that a history is meant to be read ; 
it does not belong to the class of technical handbooks or medical treatises. 
Every history, if it is to live, if it is to be something more than an encyclopzedia 
of facts or a collection of extracts (the “scissors and gum-bottle’’ type of work) 
must be readable for the excellence of its manner of presenting facts and of its 
style. This principle is unknown to almost all the doctors by research whose 
theses I have read. 

At this point we come up against a very important question which is 
usually ignored in Indian academic circles: Is it possible to produce an original 
thesis of enduring value without discovering a single fact unknown before 
or using a single document hitherto unused or unpublished? Yes, it can be 
done by a new grouping amd interpretation of facts discovered by others and 
available in print. The classic example of such a feat is The Holy Roman 
Empire, a study in political philosophy written by James Bryce, a young student 
of Oxford by which he won a Fellowship at Oriel, in 1862 when he was only 
24 years old. It gives us no fact unknown before ; there is no unpublished 
record in È’ SS the façts previously availaþle in print havẹ þeen so digested 
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and moulded in the writer's mind as to produce a new interpretation of the 
Germanic empire which had held Christian Europe together for many centuries, 
till Napoleon shatteréd it in 1806. Studies of this supreme type have not been 
produced in India as yet, because they require originality of thinking and 
organic co-ordination of parts, as opposed to mere industry in compilation. 
But works of this class alone will endure, they push human thought miles 
ahead. Pa 

In an attempt to rescue present day historical research in India (I mean, 
the academic type) out of the rut into which it has fallen, | suggest some 
neglected but important subjects, in which new ground can be broken and 
monotony avoided. One such is the exploration of the topography of old 
historic cities like Delhi, Agra, Ajmer, Poona, &c. It would be a profitable 
study to find out where actually stood their old roads and houses, gardens, 
suburbs and toll-posts, of which we read in old histories and letters. Take 
Agra. With Akbar’s fort as our fixed starting point, let us try to discover 
where, with reference to it, lay the eunuch Firoza’s garden, the market place, 
and the road from Manik Chand's Serai, all connected with Shivaji's visit to 
Aurangzib in 1666. Then, again, where were the houses and streets of note 
during Tantia Topé's attack on General Windham at Kanpur in November 
1957? Old plans of Agra city are available in some rare books, but nobody 
has completed its topographical study by persistent local inquiry and explora- 
tion of law court records. It requires a synthetic genius and years of patient 
inquiry -before the Agra of 1666 or 1857 can be vividly reconstructed. 

. Here, we are fortunate in possessing a valuable source. The Survey of 
India maps, on the scale of a quarter inch to the mile, officially entitled Indian 
Atlas, have now been withdrawn from sale. But this survey began in 1824 
and these old maps give us the ancient roads, villages, trade-centres and ferries, 
before the face of the country was altered by railways and British canals and the 
routes of transport and trade revolutionized, or new names given to places. 

How few of our scholars know that the Jesuit Tieffenthaler in his book 

on Indian topography and statistics (written about 1750) has given plans (or 
rather sketches) of many towns of Mughal India. 
-~ Such a study of Delhi city,—I mean the 13 cities of different times covering 
that historic capital site,—is still wanting, though the topography of Delhi has 
engaged the pens of a dozen modern writers from Sayyid Ahmad (Asar-us- 
sanadid) to the editor of the latest Gazetteer. A virgin field of inquiry 
is the condition of the surroundings of the actual capital for the time 
being, during. Timur’s invasion, and many subsequent battles for the mastery 
‘of the Eternal City of India,—the villages, waste lands, shepherds’ huts, 
hermits's groves, the bed of the Jamuna (2 or 3 miles west of its present 
position), and the ferry ghats, in each epoch. 

` Poona city, the Peshwas’ capital, has been trafisformed beyond recognition 
‘by the Improvement Trust which has Haussemannized it since 1945, and 
destroyed all old vestiges (except the temples.) But luckily the Historical 
Research Society of the town (the Itihas Samshodhak Mandal) has completed 
and published in Marathi, a minute study of the growth of the city, with 
details of the ownership of plots, dates of buildings, construction of roads and 
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markets and so on, after an exhaustive search among family papers, law court 
records, traders’ account-books, private letters and the Peshwas’ archives. 
The whole of this mass of information has been presented as raw materials 
and not yet boiled down into one compact study, it lacks the literary form 
which alone can make it useful to readers. 

Another unexplored field is the economic life of a Mughal capital during 
the middle ages. When I first visited Lahore in 1915, I found outside the 
walled capital of Ranjit Singh, a belt of suburbs (or rather wards or even lanes), 
each named after some craft-guild which had first settled there, such as Kucha- 
i-ahangaran (blacksmiths), kucha-i-rang rezan (dyers) &c. Each group of artisans 
lived like a caste within its narrow circle, which they could close by running 
up a barricade at the entrance of the lane (Kucha-bandi), during a riot or 
invasion. In normal times they used to go out and serve the Court and nobility 
in the walled town. These relics of mediaeval economy should be studied 
in true detail. But it is too late now ; everywhere the Vestiges of the Past 
have been swept away by the broom of Improvement, and here in India we 
have no written records of the kind which Dr. Coulton used so profitably in his 
masterly study of society in Europe in the Middle Ages (the first volume 
appearing in 1917.) 

A scholar of Lucknow has turned the soil in a virgin field with his thesis 
on the movement for the reform of Islam from within in the late Mughal age 
(1680-1800). The original materials are abundant, in Urdu and Arabic tracts, 
polemical pamphlets, and letters ; all the mss are available in Muslim libraries 
and many of them have been lithographed. In spite of its modest range, we gave 
it the doctorate because it is a pioneer work. A full length and intensive 
study of the subject is still waiting for its worker. 

The future of historical research in India must depend in the last resort, 
on the capacity and spirit of the workers who take to it. If the best brains 
among our students devote themselves to this branch of work, then only can 


enduring results be expected. At present there is a sad lack of the requisite 

e of guiding heads. Excepting one_o Q ea e a a aon 
nai “(hoy camber 30) haa no History Prea oF the Germar or 
American standard, no collection of rare books and manuscript sources 
(though these are the indispensable requisites of research.) The Khuda 
Bakhsh Library (Patna) and the Raghuvir collection (Sitamau in Malwa} are 
both non-academic property, though open to the public. 

Above all, every Indian university encourages its students to undertake 
research in our medizval history without insisting on their learning Persian, 
and to explore Indian politics in the 18th century without learning the Marathi 
language as well. And yet they are given the coveted doctorate “‘for original 
work.” Academic circles in Europe and America will hardly believe it. 

To what extent are our universities preparing the ground by issuing collec- 
tions of records like the Corpus of Roman inscriptions begun in Germany by 
Mommsen, or even genealogies and corrected historical biographies like those 
which have enriched the pages of this Society's organ Bengal Past and Present? 
Or compiled bibliographies on unattempted subjects for the guidance of new 
research-workers? Even English translations of standard authorities in Persian 
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or Marathi—too few at present—have come only from the unpaid members of 
learned societies, and not from the occupants of professorial chairs. Most 
necessary books like Prinsep’s Useful Tables and Sachau’s Alberuni's India, 
are out of print and no University has cared to reprint them. Even Wilson’s 
Glossary has been reprinted by a private party, a Calcutta lawyer ! 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


Mr. George Bogle and the Patna Case, 1779. 


N the many absorbing and interesting matters awaiting the attention of 
historical research workers in Bengal, | venture to hope that the study of 
the collection of the land-revenue during the Eighteenth Century will not lose 
its appeal to Bengali scholars. A certain amount of work has been done, of 
which the most important was achieved well over a century ago. This was (a) 
Colebrooke’s ‘Digest of the Regulations and Laws” etc. published in 1807 ; 
3 volumes ; and (b) Harrington’s “‘Analysis of the Bengal Regulations” pub- 
lished in 3 volumes in 1805. 

In addition to these two classics are certain District Records which have 
been published and are of great historical importance. There is also a very 
valuable examination, in two volumes, of “the Zemindary Settlement of 
Bengal”, published anonymously in 1879. This work deserves much more 
attention and study than it has hitherto received. The author was Hallingbury. 

But the real field for study is the unpublished mass of documents in the 
Bengal Govt. archives ; most of them have been press listed with care and 
ability, so that the research worker will fnd much of his spade-work already 
done ; but the complete history of the land revenue collection, and the extreme 
difficulties which confronted Government, Zamindars and raiyats have got to be 
set out and clarified. To some, perhaps, this may seem an esoteric and 
unnecessary labour, especially since the entire political situation and control 
of finance is now in Indian hands; but I submit that this is, in itself, a 
challenge to Bengali research scholars ; the more so, as it must be lengthy and 
at times wearisome work, because the experience gained from the study of 
one district will prove to be either misleading or even useless in unravell- 
ing the history of another district: it will be found that customs, impositions 
and payments differ almost from Pargana to Pargana. When the information 
in gross, as it were, has been collected, it will then be necessary to collate 
it district by district (or even more closely) and to note the main similarities of 
the revenue collection, and to clarify the main divergences: the subject is one 
for team-work research, under the direction of a leading authority on Bengal 
history m the late 17th and the 18th centuries: but the result will be well worth 
the effort, the time, and the scholarship which it inevitably demands. 

So much for the Eighteenth century indigenous history of the land revenue 
collection in Bengal. But the problem was be-devilled by foreign administra- 
tion which was not only entirely ignorant of local district customs and history, 
but even of the main streath of history and revenue administration under the 
Mughal Emperors. This ignorance was intensified by what Sir Philip Francis (1) 
described as ‘“‘that period of delirium, asserted by some and believed by 
many, that the revenue of the Diwani lands was inexhaustible”. This was 





(1) Quoted by Firminger, Fifth Report, vol. l. p. ccliii. 
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reflected in the demand in England for Indian Stock, and, as Mill pointed out, 
practically placed the Court of Proprietors under the controlling influence of 
stockbrokers and speculators in England. It is an uphappy picture: a rich 
fertile land, suffering from the effects of a decaying administration, with the 
consequent disintegration of authority, unchecked lawlessness, and increasingly 
severe oppression. Then comes the forcible transference of power and authority 
to a foreign corporation, which was alien in every sense of the word ; in race, 
in creed, in civilisation, in culture, in language: in fact, it is hard to find a 
single point in common between the rulers and the ruled when the Company 
obtained in 1765 from the Emperor Shah Alam the Sanad of the Diwani of 
Bengal. The picture's gloom, however, is not wholly unrelieved ; the young 
employees of the East India Company, recruited as merchants, were turned by 
their employers, without training or guidance, into revenue officials: the 
immediate result was to increase the confusion and chaos, and materially to 
aggravate the unhappiness of Zamindar and raiyat in each pargana of the 
Province ; but, inspite of the hostility of men like Impey, and the extraordinary 
jealousy of Warren Hastings, as well as the distrust and suspicion of the Coun- 
cil in Calcutta and the Court of Proprietors in England, these young men—Col- 
lectors as they were termed—did begin to bring some light into the darkness: 
not a few of them were men of humane and enlightened disposition who soon 
acquired a genuine enthusiasm in their work, and a gradually absorbing desire 
to unravel the appalling intricacies that had come into the derelict existing 
revenue system. No one can read the Proceedings of the Committee of 
Revenue for 1775—1781, and again, from 1781—86 without being firstly struck 
by the whole-hearted and intelligent manner in which these young men sug- 
gested improvements to the Governor-General and Council: they urged permis- 
sion to tour their districts ; it was refused. They urged the adoption of a raiyat- 
wari settlement ; it was refused. Many other instances of their suggestions could 
be cited ; some feasible, others premature, but all of them breathing the spirit 
_ of a genuine desire for improvement and more efficiency in the revenue 
administration, and of sympathy both with the zamindar and the raiyat in the 
hardships and indeed, injustices imposed on them both by circumstances and 
by Government. 

The Regulating Act (13. George III) of 1772 established a Supreme Court 
of Judicature to come into effect from | August 1774 consisting of a Chief 
Justice and three Judges, all English lawyers and practising at the English 
Bar: their ignorance of Indian legal methods and Indian law and customs was 
profound, and not one of them could speak or read Persian, the legal language 
of Bengal at that time. The Supreme Court immediately came into conflict 
with the Executive Government with results that have been accurately and 
vividly described by Mill in his “History of British India.” This fact and the 
results arising from it are well known to every reader and student of this period 
of Indian History, but I introduce the reference to it in order to show the 
frustration, amounting almost to despair which was created in the minds of 
the Provincial Councils of Revenue, the Collectors, Zamindars, Indian land- 
revenue officers, and, needless to say, the raiyats. In particular I refer to 
the decision of the Supreme Court that no court with a criminal jurisdiction 
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could exist in Calcutta except their own. This decision ‘‘placed in abeyance 
the Faujdari Court .... and had the curious effect of suspending the operations 
of the Sadr Diwani Adalat . . . . until 1780" .(2) 

The object of this paper is to show the effect on the mind of an able 
servant of the Company who was responsible for the administration of the 
land revenue collection in an important Provincial area of the Company's 
East Indian territory. This was Mr. George Bogle: he was not alone in 
his despair. The chaos and perturbation caused by the interference of the 
Supreme Court in the revenue administration are revealed in the minutes 
of the G. G. P. for March and April 1779 ; they include letters, protests, and 
petitions from European and Indian Revenue Officera and Agents, and a flow 
of cases for appeal by the Advocate-General. 

I have selected a letter from Mr. George Bogle, Commissioner of Law- 
suits, contained in the proceedings of the Board of Revenue for April 13, 1779.(3) 
To the best of my knowledge it has not been published : it consists of 175 pages 
{each 15% inches by 10 inches) in the recorded proceedings, and contains the 
full history of the case of Nadira Begam versus Bahadur Beg, and the Musal- 
man Law Officers at Patna, which is usually known in the land revenue history 
of the period as the Patna case. I am hoping to show by the extracts, neces- 
sarily condensed, which I give from this letter how the chaos of ignorance, 
and injustice presented themselves to a prominent and able English Officer of 
the Company. First, he rehearses the circumstances that gave rise to the 
action, then he compares the evidence on both sides and examines certain 
general points. 

The Kaji and Musalman law-officers rejected most of the Begam’s claims, 
and awarded the bulk of the disputed property to Bahadur Beg. No objections 
to this decision of the Kaji and his officers were raised before the Council of 
Patna who confirmed the decision with a slight modification. The Bagam 
refused to accept to Council's decision and brought an action in the Supreme 
Court against Bahadur Beg, the Kaji, and the Musalman law officers for 
illegal imprisonment and oppression. Bahadur Beg’s plea that the Supreme 
Court had no jurisdiction over him was rejected by the Court on the ground 
that he was the farmer of a pargana and, as such, amenable to the Supreme 
Court's jurisdiction: on which Bogle comments “‘by the determination of this 
question the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is extended over a very numer- 
ous and important class of people .... Yet many objections present them- 
selves’. The main objection, of course, was the prosecution in an English 
Court of Law “of people authorised and compelled to work under a different 
system of modes and customs. Bogle then examines the evidence of the 
witnesses in some detail, and proceeds “ideas and maxims of justice vary, and 
in many instances are totally opposite among different nations ; even in the 
same country judges and men differ essentially in determining what is right 
and what is wrong ; and the situation of persons must be deplorable if they 
may be sued for the value of all the property (involved) by their executing the 





(2) Firminger, vol. i. cclx. 
(3) G.G.P., 13th April 1779. 
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orders of what they had reason to deem the established authority and Govern- 
ment of the country... .'’ Mr. Bogle then examines the defence explaining 
that cases between Mahomedans were tried by Mahomedan law before recog- 
nised Mahomedan law officers, namely the Kaji and Muftis. The Chief Justice 
had held the function of these officers to be illegal on the grounds that, by the 
law of England, “‘delegatus non potest delegare’’: i.e. that the Patna Council 
could not, as a delegate of the Company's Government, delegate its authority 
to others. Such an argument would affect the Governor-General and his 
Conucil, because they, too, only possessed a delegated authority. As Mr. 
Bogle points out “‘the number of Englishmen qualified for the administration 
of justice does not exceed, perhaps, twenty or thirty’’. This necessitates 
delegation of power, “let alone the desire of parties to be tried by their own 
law and customs before experts better qualified than any Englishman to 
decide”. 

To continue the narrative, the general plea of not-guilty failed, and the 
plaintiff was awarded 3,00,000 rupees damages: at this point it may be noted 
that the Kaji's salary was Rs. 100/- per mensem and the Muftis drew 40/- each 
per mensem. ‘“‘Humanity’’, Mr. Bogle continues, “‘will plead on their (i.e. the 
Kaji and Muftis) behalf that they were totally unacquainted with every maxim 
of English law and of the Constitution of the Chief and Council of Patna: consi- 
dering it as their duty to execute the orders of the Hakim on regaining power, 
and, knowing that the English possessed Sovereign power in this country... . 
they thought themselves bound to obey their orders and examine the cause of 
Nadira Begum without questioning how far Conquests and superior force con- 
ferred the right of exercising it.” After dwelling on the extreme injustice 
inflicted on these unfortunate officers Mr. Bogle goes on to refer to the history 
of India and its summary method of government, and says that “‘if the posi- 
tions were reversed, it would be difficult for an English Court to support its 
establishment and proceedings if no faith were to be given to the authentifica- 
tion of the officers of the Court, to say nothing of the disparity of the ideas 
on the judicial procedure held by English and Musalman law-officers’’. Mr. 
Bogle’s lengthy and able letter is a vigorous and convincing defence of the 
Musalman law officers involved in the Patna Case. - The intention of this 
short paper is not to discuss the relations between the Supreme Court of 
Judicature and the Sadr Diwani Adalat ; that has been done more fully and 
efficiently elsewhere, notably in the first volume of “‘the fifth report on Indian 
affairs,” published in 1812, Dr. Firminger’s edition—Calcutta, 1917. I do not 
share Dr. Firminger’s opinion of Sir Elijah Impey, as expressed by him on page 
cclxxxvi of the introduction to the Report. But that is by the way. My object 
in bringing Mr. George Bogle’s letter and opinions before modern Bengali 
readers is to reinforce the statement made by me on p. 97 of my “studies in 
the land revenue history of Bengal’. I may be permitted to quote them. 
“The Amini Report is an enduring monument of work done by unknown 
British Officers of the Company whose services were never acknowledged <> 
their “Hon'ble Employers” and on whom the lime light of public recognition 
never fell ; indeed, it is not too much to say that calumny has been their 
reward.” But the recent publication, under the authority of the Government 
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of India, of “1857” by that eminent and distinguished scholar Dr. Surendra 
Nath Sen reveals such a magnanimous and enlightened attitude to Indian— 
British history ; such a true historical perspective, swayed if at all, by a 
generosity and forbearance with non-Indian versions of the same events, that I 
am confident that Bengali readers of this short essay will understand my wish 
to point out that in the earliest days of the British control of Bengal there 
were some British Officials who did inform themselves to the best of their 
ability of the great and difficult problems which confronted at any rate in the 
collection of the land revenue, the Hindu and Musalman officers of the Com- 
pany and who strove to break down the suspicion and prejudices with which 
the Governor-General-in-Council too often regarded the work of the Indian 
officers of their Government. 


R. B. RAMSBOTHAM. 


2 


Còommd Burke and India.” 


URKE is still an honored name in India. One of my most memorable 

experiences when lecturing at Madras University was to be asked to lead 
the discussion at a seminar on Burke at the Men's Christian College at 
Tambaram. But, quite naturally, it was the Burke of the American Revolution 
in whom these students were primarily interested ; they were struggling to 
understand why such a prophet of freedom from “‘colonialism’’ could have 
been such a defender of the “ancien regime" in France a few years later. 
Certainly of the three Burkes—American, French, and Indian—the Indian has 
been ever more pushed into the background during the past generation. Who 
now reads the ‘“‘Indian’’ speeches, or even Macaulay's Essay on Hastings? 
This is the side of Burke's great-career that now lacks vitality, so well and so 
ably has Hastings been vindicated by the labors of scholars during the past 
half century. Yet this was the side most vital to Burke, surely closest to his 
heart in those last years when he wrote, rewrote, underscored, crossed out, 
and wrote again the drafts of his pleas to Pitt not to sanction the East India 
Company's plans for the financial relief of Hastings. With the forthcoming 
publication of as complete an edition as possible of Burke's correspondence, 
all or nearly all the evidence will be in, and both scholar and layman ‘will be 
assessing it in the near future when the bi-centenaries of these great eighteenth- 
century events will be upon us. 


I cannot pretend to have examined all the evidence. Faced with the task 
of editing the volume of correspondence in the |780’s that has most to do with 
India, | have simply been trying for some months to live again in the atmosphere 
of Burke's contacts with Indian affairs in the hope of better understanding 
what went on. To me, the central problem seems the one of Burke's sin- 
cerity. How far were Burke's actions with respect to India motivated merely 
by considerations of partisan politics? The contrast between the pro-East 
India Company Burke of 1766-1773 and the passionately anti-East India Com- 
pany anti-Hastings Burke of the 1780's has long been remarked and has been 
most recently stressed by Miss Sutherland in her East India Company in 
Eighteenth Century Politics. Closely allied to that question is the one of 
Burke’s relations with his ineffable “‘cousin'’ William, and of William's in- 
fluence upon him. Here I have had the benefit of the further light thrown on 
William’s Indian career by a new mass of Macartney Papers which, after 
having been shipped in the 1850's as old rag papey to a New Hampshire mill, 
have by a fortunate accident been bought for the University of Pennsylvania 
Library. I have also been asking myself in recent weeks such questions as: 
‘To what extent was Burke's thought on Indian affairs constructive rather 


* Read at the Anglo-American Historical Conference in London, July 13, 1956. 
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than merely negative and destructive?” and "What was his real role in in- 
fluencing Indian affairs?” 


Surely, the Burke who indirectly speculated in East India Stock in the 
late 1760's and opposed the Regulating Act in the early 1770's is not a high 
principled reformer actuated by zeal for the welfare of India’s toiling millions. 
Moreover in what he then said, there is little evidence of more than superficial 
knowledge of what was actually going on in India. Anxiety for the continuance 
of the Company's profits, reluctance to prosecute individuals, and fear that, 
with increase of Crown control over the Company, politicians whom he 
opposed would engross all India patronage—these are the considerations which 
seem uppermost in Burke’s mind. As far as stock speculation is concerned, 
Dixon Wecter in his Edmund Burke and his Kinsmen showed conclusively that 
the “‘common purse’’ of the Burkes—Edmund, William, and Richard—was 
heavily involved, despite Edmund's later disclaimer in a letter to a “‘Prussian 
gentleman,” that he had ever had ‘‘any concern in the funds” of the East 
India Company (I). In corroboration of this evidence, we now have the. letter 
of William Burke to Charles O'Hara of October 4, 1776 just published in Ross 
Hoffman's Edmund Burke, New York Agent: 


... Lf Ned gets to you, which I doubt whether he will be able to do, 
he will tell you that our fortunes are in a condition to second our views 
of independency and our resolution of acting in our public capacity with 
the same correctness as we have had the goad fortune to observe in 
private life. You will be glad to know that in this we have no division 
of our obligation ; all this, like as the all before we owe to Lord Verney’s 
wonderful goodness and friendship (2). 


William Burke then goes on to explain’ the method of speculation by which 
Lord Verney has assured the Burkes of a profit of “£12000 at least.” He 


concludes: 


It would be idle to use words to express what we owe to this man’s 
disinterested unaffected worth and goodness. The season too is so critical 
that surely we may think it providential, and without any superstitious 
vanity too, if the thought of it reminds us to endeavour to grow better 
men as we grow richer. It is our good fortune you see to have this advant- 
age without even the imputation of stock-jobbing or the term of bull or 
bear being applicable to us (3). 


This makes sad reading in the light of the subsequent crash and E.dmund’s 
ultimate involvement in litigation with Lord Verney. 

Anxiety for the continuance of the Company's profits and charitableness 
toward individual peculation are best reflected in Burke's speech of April 13, 
1772 against the establishment of the Select Committee for the investigation 


(1) Dixon Wecter, Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen (University of Colorado 
Studies, Series B. Studies in the Humanities, vol. I, number I. Boulder, Colorado, 
1939), pp. 26 ff. 

(2) Ross J. S. Hoffman, Edmund Burke, New York Agent (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 36]. 

(3) Ibid., p. 362. 
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of the Company. In this, the House of Commons were told that a “‘general 
amnesty would be a good idea and that ‘exact retribution for every irre- 


gularity would be the height of folly” : 
... Lo whom do we owe the million and a half which the East India 


trade annually brings into the exchequer, but to the men who are now 
accused? Let us weigh their virtues and their vices in opposite scales, 
and we shall find that their affairs only deserve regulation, and not them- 
selves punishment. The authority of the Company | would not have 
diminished in India by any severe animadversion. Let the people of 
Bengal be not taught to despise them by finding their authority limited 


and circumscribed (4). 


Again and again in these debates of the early 1770's Burke reverts to the fear 
of the Crown’s engrossing the whole patronage: ‘What will become of us 
if the Ganges pour in a new tide of corruption?” The East India Company 
“tied about the necks of ministers would like a millstone drag them down into 
an unfathomable abyss’’(5). He dwells on this theme also in his letters as 
agent of the New York Assembly and in his letters to Charles O'Hara. “The 
people have been amused for several sessions with the hopes of some useful 
regulations in India, but nothing further is meant than to vest the immense 
patronage of office now in the hands of the Company in those of the Crown’’(6). 
This is echoed by William Burke. ‘The speech you [O'Hara] see announces 
the East India affair; how far they [the ministry] mean to seize and plunder 
I don't know, but if once the Crown has India, the forms of a Parliament will 
be but the security of an irresistible tyranny (7). In these years, Burke defended 
Clive and spoke of him as having “escaped the injustice of a parliamentary 
inquisition” (8). 

In Burke's long speech of March 23, 1773, there is no reference to any 
sufferings of the people of Bengal, but much about the fact that no culprits 
have been found despite all the accusations of corruption. In the shorter 
speech of June lOth opposing the Regulating Act, there is likewise no reference 
to the Indian people but much about the bill’s punishing the East India Pro- 
prietors who could not split stock and rewarding those who could, and it is in 
this speech that Bruke said he was glad to see that though Mr. Hastings, 
Mr. Barwell and Mr. Monson were “‘blackened in the preamble,” they were 
made ‘‘fair again in the body of the bil” (9). In the affair some months 
earlier of Burke's refusal of the Company’s offer of the headship of a super- 
visory board of enquiry to go out to India, there is no indication that anything 
but personal considerations weighed in his decision to decline. The offer 
came to him in August 1772 at the Duke of Richmond's ; they discussed it. 
Burke then returned to town; he and William and Richard put their heads 


(4) Parliamentary History, xvii, 463. 
(5) ibid., xvii, 671, 835. 

(6) Hoffman, op. cit., p. 123. 

(7) Ibid., p. 515. 

(8) Ibid., p. 548. 

(9) Parl. Hist., xvii, 902. 
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together as to whether acceptance would further the aims of the clan and 
decided that it would not. It seems unlikely that the interests of India’s people 
were even mentioned in such a conclave. William wrote O' Hara at the time: 


Richard and he and | debated it among ourselves—we chose to do 
so without calling in any of [our] political friends, as, if we all thought 
it right, no other opinion ought to prevail against us in such a point ; and 
if it was not to be accepted there was more dignity to himself and more 
justice to them to do it without their interference (10). 


The light in which the Burkes’ “‘East India” activities were viewed in these 
years by their Irish friends is reflected in an aside in O’ Hara’s letter to 
Edmund of June 3, 1773: 


Here Ridge came in upon me in high spirits. He had heard that 
you revived a very drowsy tired house at four o'clock in the morning ; 
and cracks his jokes and wants to know how many lacs of rupees Clive 


gave the Rockinghams. I refer him to Will for an answer. (11) 


Edmund's ideas, in the early 1770's, of what went on in India seem 
indeed curiously jumbled and it would appear that he had not read extensively 
on the subject. He seems not to have realized the role of the ‘‘country trade” 
in the making of Company servants’ private fortunes. He understands that 
bullion is not being and cannot be exported from India to Europe in any 
significant quantity, but he seems to think that the glut of tea in the Company’s 
warehouses proves the impossibility of expanding the market for India goods 
generally. To him the heart of the problem is that the Government demands 
on the Company are excessive and the Company's servants are making “‘great 
waste of their revenue.” 

There is thus nothing prior to 1774 to indicate that India affairs have 
bitten deep into Edmund’s emotions or that his attitude toward them is guided 
by more than personal or party advantage. Of the occasion when he rose in 
the House at 4 A.M. to speak on Clive’s behalf he said “I had formerly 
quitted Indian affairs but my friends wished me to take a part.” (12) What a 
contrast with 1789 when his friends wished him to desist, but nothing could 
stem the flow of his impassioned and largely misguided oratory. Apparently 
the change began in 1775 with Francis’s impassioned letters to the Burkes 
on the miseries of Bengal and was complete by the time of the parliamentary 
investigations of 1781-82 when Edmund really did immerse himself in masses 
of material on India. It is impossible in a short paper of this kind, to follow 
him through the Hastings impeachment. So much has however been said 
about Burke’s hatred of Hastings being engendered by Hastings’ slights to 
William Burke that it may be worth while to examine William's affairs some- 
what more carefully. 

I have been pursuing William for some months without finding anything 
which makes him a more estimable character. Wiliam first went to India to 


(10) Hoffman, op. cit., p. 530. 
(11) Ibid., p. 546. 
(12) Ibid., p. 544. 
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repair his shattered fortunes in 1777 and returned in June 1778 as agent to 
the Raja of Tanjore. Henceforth the Burkes were embroiled in Madras affairs 
as partisans of the Raja of Tanjore against the creditors of the Nawab of Arcot 
led by the notorious Paul Benfield. The object of the creditors was of course 
to merge the revenues of Tanjore and Arcot and prevent the Government of 
Madras from taking over the Nawab’s revenue administration and hence 
curtailing the creditors’ ability to make fortunes. In Company politics, this 
contest ranged the Burkes against the Sulivan or pro-Hastings faction. So 
evenly was the contest fought in the Court of Directors that, when Wiliam 
Burke left overland for India in September 1780 with letters from Lord North 
favorable to Tanjore, the Sulivan faction was able to send a messenger with 
anti- [ľanjore orders hot on his heels. All this has long been known. What 
the new material from the Macartney papers does is to bring us even more 
intimately into this atmosphere of devious and involved intrigue in which the 
participants often wrote to each other in cypher and even used their classical 
learning by writing English in Greek letters in order to deceive their Indian 
or Eurasian clerks. 


There is no doubt whatever that William and Edmund were in constant 
communication on India affairs and that William, when in India, sought every 
advantage he could from his close connection with Edmund. In November 
1782, John Coxe Hippisley writing from Tanjore to Lord Macartney’'s secretary, 
Sir George Staunton, describes William Burke as ‘‘storming for his Europe 
letters,” consumed with anxiety lest they have been captured by the French, 
and hoping that duplicates of Edmund's letters are safe at Madras. (13) One 
of the best examples of William's technique in using Edmund's “‘regard”’ for 
him is a letter of December 30, 1784 in which he attempts to wheedle a 
lucrative bullock contract out of Lord Macartney for his erstwhile secretary, 
Josias DuPré Porcher : 


You have not in the world, | believe, an older friend than Mr. 
E.[dmund] Blurke] nor many who would interest themselves more 
earnestly in everything that can concern you. My very last letter from 
Richard speaks of your Lordship’s Interest as a very near concern of his 
father’s and hopes that we are on good terms. My letters of last summer 
will satisfy them on that point. In truth, it is a strong principle with me 
that men who have common connections at home ought not themselves 
to separate here .... A service to Mr. Porcher shall be my last applica- 
tion. While I confess that my own pretensions to trouble you are founded 
on your friendship for Edmund and which I fear not to say he will accept 
kindness to me as kindness to himself. I need not tell your Lordship that 
my Interest is nearer to my Edmund than his own which in truth is not 
saying much if spoken abstractedly, for he iə little solicitous for his own 
interest, and he is, as you know anxious for mine. (14) 


(13) University of Pennsylvania Library, Macartney MSS, J. C. Hippisley to G. 
Staunton, November 17, 1782. 
(14) Ibid., W. Burke to Lord Macartney, Arcot, December 30, 1784. 
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Lord Macartney took this sort of thing with a large grain of salt. Although 
he probably did not know that Edmund Burke had once called him acquain- 
tance rather than friend “‘because no man is my friend who is not so to those 
I love,” (15) he did know that Burke, despite ‘great personal Regard” for him 
had opposed his appointment as Governor of Madras. (16) Throughout his 
governorship, Macartney’s attitude to William was correct rather than warm. 
It did not take him long to realise that William was actuated solely by pecuniary 
motives. (17) He did not let William's references to letters in his praise from 
“father, mother, and son” at Gregories deflect him from the course which he, 
as governor, thought it right to pursue. As the time of Macartney’s departure 
from Madras approached in 1785, William and he were in amicable disagree- 
ment, and William, feeling his ambitions somewhat thwarted in Madras, was 
making up his mind to try his luck in Bengal. 


Wiliam, indeed, is refreshingly frank about his own temperament and 
motives. Unlike Edmund he looks on the bright side of things and not on 
the dark. “If you had been of our Click,” he tells Lord Macartney, ‘you 
would know Edmund is a sad croker.” (18) Having had something to do with 
Edmund's son’s education, he is happy to see that young Richard ‘“‘has a dash 
of my own character.” Hearing a report of Macartney’s nomination to the 
governor-generalship (which Macartney later refused), William wrote him: 


We are now separated as to our Indian Connection, if it could be 
called one. If, in some points, and in truth some principles of govern- 
ment, my mind cannot accord with yours ... . I certainly respect and 
esteem that manly spirit which will not allow you to execute measures 
that your judgment deeply condemas. (19) 


When the appointment was confirmed, William mixed his congratulations 
with admonitions on the unwisdom of reform and the necessary dependence 
of Company servants on their perquisites. He concluded ‘‘you will have so 
many unmixed congratulations that you will, I trust, forgive one old friend who. 
takes the liberty almost to deprecate a zeal of doing too much good.” (20) 


From this correspondence, it seems clear that it was not Macartney who 
was trying to ingratiate himself with Edmund Burke but Edmund Burke, now 
fully embarked on his anti-Hastings course, who is trying to propitiate 
Macartney because Macartney's policies at Madras had made Macartney ever 
more popular with Hastings’ enemies at home. In both the letters above 


(15) Hoffman, op. cit., p. 535. 

(16) C. Collin Davies, The Private Correspondence of Lord Macartney (Royal 
Historical Soc., Camden Third Series, vol. LXXVII, 1950), p. 217. 

(17) On a “List of the Tanjore Rajah: Given to the different Gentlemen” in the 
University of Pennsylvania LiBrary, Macartney MSS, William Burke is listed as having 
received 8 lakhs of Porto Novo pagodas, the largest amount received by any one of the 
27 “gentlemen” on the list. 

(18) University of Pennsylvania Library, Macartney MSS, Wiliam Burke to Lord 
Macartney, March 1784. 

(19) Ibid., W. Burke to Lord Macartney, June 2, 1785. 

(20) Ibid., W. Burke to Lord Macartney, July 15, 1785. 
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quoted, William emphasized Edmund’s anxiety lest Macartney think Edmund ~ 
not sufficiently warm in Macartney’s support: 


] have a long letter from my Edmund! On your subject, speaking 
honourably of you, he says, relative to our situation here ‘If his lordship 
is tolerably informed he must know how sincerely I have endeavoured his 
support in all the late contests whilst I was in a situation of power and 
ever since.’ 


And again a month later, in July 1785 


I have a long paragraph and an affectionate one from your friend 
Edmund on your subject. He says he knows not whether you understand 
that at all times he has not been idle to serve you. 


As far as William Burke's relations with Hastings are concerned, it seems 
from this correspondence that the serious rebuffs of William Burke by the 
Bengal government took place after rather than before Edmund had become 
vehemently opposed to Hastings. As is well known, William was appointed 
Deputy-Paymaster of all His Majesty's Forces in the East Indies after Edmund 
became Paymaster in the Rockingham administration. Edmund signed 
William's commission May 13, 1782, When the commission arrived in Tanjore 
in February 1783, William let both Macartney and Hastings know in no 
uncertain terms that all the money issued by the Company to pay King’s troops 
was to be paid over to him personally. Within a few months, William and 
Macartney were at odds over the method of payment. Apparently Macartney 
made little difficulty about the so-called ‘‘subsistence’’ money, but he was 
determined not to let William get 200,000 rupees per 1000 privates assigned 
to service in India whether they were effectives or not. William's claims for 
“arrears” therefore piled up and, knowing the parlous state of Madras finances 
in 1785-86, he began an acrimonious correspondence with the Bengal govern- 
ment in a vain attempt to get Bengal to pay his balances direct. In January 
1784, he wrote to Hugh Boyd of Macartney’s obstinacy: “His Lordship has 
got a state of thinking and talking as if his honor alone of all men that came 
to the East could stand the force of this corrupting sun.” (21) William's 
struggle with Bengal went on long after Hastings had returned to England. In 
June 1788, seeking arrears that had risen to the rupee equivalent of £834,272, 
he wrote Governor-General Cornwallis of his anger at the Directors’ orders to 
pay his claims on the basis of ‘effectives only," a ‘pernicious idea” which 
"seems to have originated with Lord Macartney.” (22) No wonder Cornwallis 
made his oft-quoted statement that William’s appointment by Edmund was “ʻa 
most unnecessary job.” (23) 

Whatever influence William's supposed wrongs had on Edmund, it seems 
unwarranted to attribute Edmund’s crusade against Hastings wholly to their 
redress. Rather than follow that crusade from battle to battle, however, | 
should prefer to mention a few points which have struck me in going over 





(21) Sheffield Public Library, W. Burke to Hugh Boyd, January 8, 1784. 
(22) P.R.O., P.M.G. 1/104, W. Burke to Cornwallis, June 25, 1788, 
(23) Comwallis Correspondence (Lendon, 1859), I, 450 f, 
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-Edmund's correspondence now that it has all been assembled at Sheffeld. 
Miss Sutherland, in her last two chapters, has given us a masterly analysis 
of the India question in politics from 1778-1784. The more I reflect upon it, 
the more certain it seems that Edmund Burke's real emotional involvement 
with the sufferings of the people of Bengal dates from his absorption in the 
work of the Select Committee appointed in the spring of 1781. Before then, 
despite the powerful influence of Francis's letters upon him, he was still ready 
to rally to the other side. North's attack on the Company's charter a year 
earlier brought Burke’s retort that the proposal was the ‘‘most wicked, absurd, 
abandoned, profligate, mad and drunken intention that even was formed’ — 
adjectives certainly reminiscent of the speeches of 1773. (24) Even in January 
1781, his views were still narrow. The Macartney papers contain a copy of 
John Robinson's letter to Burke of January 15, 1781 giving ‘“Mr. Burke's ideas 
on East India Affairs’’ as indicated to Lord North in a conversation of January 
12 to which Miss Sutherland refers. Three quarters of this document relate 
to the wrongs of the Raja of Tanjore. As to India affairs in general, Mr. Burke 
merely recommends that powers be given to governors to negative the intro- 
duction of new business in council, that the Court of Directors should transmit 
to the ministry their outgoing letters to India as well as the homecoming letters 
and despatches from India, and that governors in relations with the country 
powers should act on instructions from the King. In the remarks on Tanjore, 
Burke's blindness to the possibility of oppression of Indians by Indians 
except at the instigation of Europeans is evident. His preoccupation is with 
the rights of the rajah-rather than with those of the people of Tanjore. 


An exchange of letters between Burke and the Lord Chancellor ‘Thurlow 
in the winter of 1784-85 seems to’me especially significant. We are so accus- 
tomed ‘to thinking of Thurlow as an unwavering partisan of Hastings that it is 
rather a surprise to find him in letters to Burke of December 1784 expressing 
open mindedness on the subject, willingness to learn, anxious to have Burke 
give him evidence on which he might acquire a proper view of the subject. 
The evidence did not convince him, but, in a letter to him of February 28, 
1785; Burke says that it was service on the Parliamentary Committee of 1781 
which confirmed Burke's own attitude toward Hastings. “I have,” he wrote, 
“been myself in the very circumstances in which your lordship stands with 
respect to Mr. Hastings, that is,.under the strongest prejudices in his favor 
raised as yours may be by strong and repeated confident general 
panegyrics." (25) I see no reason why that statement should not be accepted. 
Anyone who has worked in the baffling masses of papers in the India Office 
records on this period can easily see how a man of Burke's strong and unstable 
emotions could feel that here really was evil-corruption which outshone any 


type with which he was familiar at home. ‘ 


I have naturally examined the few exchanges of letters between Burke and 
Henry Dundas with great interest. I still retain an open mind on the question 


(24) Lucy S. Sutherland, The Eaet India Company in Eighteenth Century Politics, 
p. 345. 
(25) Sheffield Public Library, E. Burke to Thurlow [February 28, 1785], draft. 
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of.. whether. Dundas: was primarily sresponsible .for -Pitt's crucial. vote against 
Hastings on: June .13,. 1786.. - Mr. .Penderel; Moon in his admirable brief study 
ofvHastings feels. certain that. Dundas argued Pitt into that vote in a two-hour 
conversation .on ‘that-very morning. (26): Proof of this, 1 think, remains lacking. 
Burke's attitude toward Dundas is:one of: exasperation at his lukewarmness to 
the .prosecution zand: sheer anger at . his. support .of Pitt's. refusal to allow 
Francis to. serve asvonecof the. Managers of the Impeachment.. One can see 
how Burke’s emotions rise in the short space ‘of two years. Contrast the mood 
of December 1785, when ‘in_long letters to Francis,. Burke considered conviction 
of ‘Hastings: impracticable" ‘Speaking for’ myself, my business is not to con- 
sider what will convict Mr. Hastings (a thing we all know to be impracticable) 
but what will acquit and justify myself to those few persons and to those 
distant times "which may take concern -in these affairs and the actors in 
them” (27)—with the passion of the letters to Dundas in the spring and autumn 
of 1787. In the spring, ‘‘No consideration whatsoever ahoit of a strong con- 
viction of the danger of our losing the impeachment shall ever induce me to 
differ as to the mode of proceeding with any gentleman whose appearance in 
favour of a public cause might, give us strength and credit.’ (28) In the 
autumn, almost in panic Jest Dundas deprive him of Westminster Hall, We 
must have Westminster Hall . . For my own part .... I shall in case 
of this Private Trial [in the Lond! s chamber] go to it with a degree of dis- 
couragement nearly equal to despair. Whereas, if we proceed under the 
publick Eye, I have no more doubt than | entertain of my existence that all the 
ability, influence, and power that can accompany a decided partiality in that 
Tribunal cannot save our criminal from a condemnation followed by some 
ostensible measure of Justice.” (29) 
Of- special interest is a letter of Burke to Dundas, March 25, 1787, now 
in the Princeton University Library. Here, Burke elaborates a theme very 
meen to him since the General Election of 1784, namely that Pitt by 
accepting aid of the ‘‘India interest” in winning the election has put himself 
in their power => 


If this faction should now obtain a Triumph, it will be very quickly 
too strong for your Ministry. I will go further, and assert without the 
least shadow of hesitation that they will turn out too strong for any one 
description of national Interest that exists, or, on any probable speculation 
-that can exist in our time. Nothing can rescue the Country out of their 

- hands but our vigorous use of the present fortunate moment which, if once 
lost, is never to be recovered of effectually breaking up this corrupt com- 
bination by effectually crushing the Leader and principal Members of the 
Corps. (30) 





(26) Penderel Moon, Warren Hastings and British India (New York, 1949), p. 316. 

(27) Sheffield Public Library, E. Burke to P. Francis, December 10, 1785. . 

(28) Holden Furber, Henry Dundas- (London, 1931), p. 312, E. Burke to H. 
Dundas, April 1, 1787. 

(29) National Library of Scotland, Melville MSS., E. Burke to H. Dundas, Novem- 
ber 1, 1787. 

(30) Princeton University Library, E. Burke .to H. Dundas, March 25, 1787. 
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The failure of the Pitt ministry to crumble has thus but sharpened. the fears 
Burke expressed on the morrow of the election when he said the power of the 
East India Company was more to be dreaded than the power of the Crown, 
“All the Tyranny, robbery and destruction of mankind practised in the East 
is popular and pleasing in this Country." (31) 

In many of his other letters, it is possible to see the more irrational of his 
passions grow and to understand why many passages of the later anti-Hastings 
speeches, especially those of 1794, have been described as almost insane. 
Indicative of Burke's attraction to flamboyant oratory for its own sake are 
several letters to Francis written while they are planning the impeachment. 
In one of these, Burke wrote: i 


The Duke of Portland tells me Sheridan has warmed with a sort of 
love passion to our Begums. General Smith says he will make such a 
figure on that subject as has not hitherto been seen. (32) 


In another, he bursts out: 


I have read most attentively the first volume of the Rungpore Memoirs 
Cae see Oh what an affair, I am clear | must debate upon that ; for it has 
stuff in it that will, if anything, work upon the popular Sense. But, how 
to do this without making a monstrous and disproportioned member | 
know not. At any rate, it must be done, and done early. We cannot 
risque the postponing it. (33) i 


In all these writings of the 1780's, speeches as well as letters, it seems to me 
that constructive thought on India is most difficult to find. The key to much 
of Burke’s thinking seems to be in the reiteration that “‘native government” 
or revenue-collecting is preferable to European administration, but the larger 
problems are seldom grappled with. Supposing Hastings and his corps of 
plunderers to be removed and replaced by a smaller, purer set, including, no 
doubt, William Burke, what then? There appears no thought of an abdication 
of British authority, gradual or otherwise. How is this more remote British 
control to promote good rather than evil? With India and the British legislature 
intimately connected during the foreseeable future, it almost seems as if, too 
often, Burke thought no further than the transfer of British authority in India 
to hands which to him were virtuous. 

It is, of course, perfectly in accord with the spirit of the time that Burke 
should have been primarily concerned with the welfare of India’s millions 
rather than with their freedom. Many an Indian is quite right in thinking that 
Burke regarded the Americans and the Indians in quite different ways. Miss 
Sutherland feels that the humanitarianism which was to make itself felt so 
powerfully in India in the first decade of the nineteenth century owes much 
to Burke. (34) His greategt influence may however have come later in the 
century when the “‘Anglicists’’ had won their battle with the ‘‘Orientalists.”’ 


(31) Hertford County Record Office, E. Burke to W. Baker, June 22, 1784. 

(32) India Office Library, Francis MSS., E. Burke to P. Francis, January 2, 1787. 
(33) Ibid., January 3, 1788. | 
(34) Sutherland, op. cit., p. 367. 
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When one thinks of the 1780's, there is much to be said for the view that far- 
reaching reform in Indian affairs would have come anyway, that Cornwallis's 
policies antedate the Hastings impeachment, and that Charles Grant and his 
friends would have acted much as‘ they did had Burke and Sheridan never 
promoted the hysteria and drama of the early sessions of Hastings’ trial. 

All in all, the Indian side of Burke's career must, it would seem, remain 
least attractive to his admirers. While we may well wish that he had gone 
to India, had been much better informed about India, and had mixed his 
concern for India’s people less with personal and party motives, we need not 
conclude that his explanations of his conduct in Indian affairs were all deli- 
berately written with tongue in cheek. Perhaps the most interesting of them 
is in the letter to Mary Palmer of January 19, 1785 now in the Huntington 
Library : i 

Your correspondent says, and does me only Justice in saying that I 
do all the’ good in my power to the party | represent. But, | must beg 
leave to inform you that, in India affairs, I have not acted at all with any 
party from the beginning to the End. I know of no party which goes 
in a body upon this subject; they are all so distracted with personal 
considerations ; and that perhaps may be among the causes of the Cry 
against myself in particular. I began this India Business in the administra- 
tion of Lord North to which in all its periods in direct opposition, and 
acted’ in it with several of those who voted on his side of the House ; 
and against some of my own description who have been among the loudest 
against me on that account. I have no party in this business, my dear 

Miss Palmer, but among a set of people who have none of your Lilies and 

Roses in their faces ; but who are the images of the Great Pattern as well 

as you and |. I know what I am doing, whether the white people like 

it or not. (35) 


No one, | think, who lives at all closely with the masses of Burke material 
left to us from this period can fail to agree with Sir John Macpherson who 
wrote of Burke and India affairs as early as December 1780: 


Were Mr. Burke’s information as clear upon all sides as his Intentions 
are liberal much good would arise from his forcing the National Attention 
to the only question from which the state can have relief: But, partially 
informed, the warmth of his mind hurries him to unjust Representations 
which cannot fail to raise him unpleasant Oppositions, and such as must 
disappoint his intentions with every pain to his own mind. (36) 


Yet, what would Burke be without that warmth of mind, that quality in him 
which will keep his name alive in India long after many others now famous in 
the annals of the British connection with India have been forgotten? 


l HOLDEN FURBER. 


(35) Huntington Library, E. Burke to Mary Palmer, January 19, 1785. 
(36) Davies, op. cit., p. 68. 
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The Resignation on behalf of Warren Hastings, 
1776; George Uansittart’s Coidence. 
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ON 18 October 1777 despatches were received in Calcutta informing Warren 

Hastings the Governor-General and his Council, General Clavering, 
Richard Barwell and Philip Francis, that the Governor's. agent Lauchlin Mac- 
leane had handed in his principal's resignation to the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, that it had been accepted, and that a new member of 
Council had been appointed in his place. It had already been laid down 
that General Clavering should be his successor in the Chair. That Clavering 
made a. violent and indecent attempt to seize the Chair at once, and that 
Hastings disavowed his agent’s action and refused to resign is well-known. 
What has never been clear, however, is how far Hastings could properly 
justify his action on the ground that his agent exceeded his authority in pro- 
ferring this resignation. 


This is not a problem that can readily be solved. In the first: place the 
instructions given to Macleane and to his fellow-agent John Graham (who was 
out of the country on account of illness and took no part in the negotiations) 
have not come to light ; and, though they were often referred to in the recri- 
minations, which followed, it is not clear precisely what they were or how 
they were expressed. Historians have been, moreover, confused by the error 
of Gleig, Hastings’s first biographer who believed that these instructions were 
to be found in a letter of 27 March 1775, and that, in consequence they were 
countermanded by a further letter of 19 May (1). This contention is manifestly 
incorrect. In the first place both these letters were written after the agents had 
sailed for England, and Hastings himself makes it clear that the instructions 
were given them before they left Calcutta, which they did about the middle 
of January (2). In the second place these two letters contain no instructions as 
to how the agents were to act on their arrival in England: they are concerned 
with the actions which Hastings might take in certain conditions, without 
awaiting the result of their negotiations. In the letter of 27 March he informs 
them “‘of a resolution which | have formed to leave this place and return to 
England on the first ship of the next season, if the first advices from England 
contain a disapprobation of the treaty of. Benaris, or of the Rohilla War, and 
mark an evident disinclination to me" (3). In the second of 18 May he informs 





(1) G. R. Gleig Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings, 3 vols, 
1841. 

(2) They left Calcutta shortly after 13 January, and proceeded to England via 
Madras. ‘ 

(3) Gleig op. cit, i 521 Hastings wrote separately to each of his agents, and pre- 
served a copy addressed to Graham in his letter-book Brit. Mus. Add MS 29 127 £ 190 v. 
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them in.a postscript “I. now retract .the resolution communicated to you 
separately in my letters of the 27th March. Whatever advices the first packet 
may bring, | am now resolved to see.the issue of my appeal..... (4) The 
instructions they took with them were something quite different. Hastings, 
in the official letter to the Court of Directors of 15 August 1777, in which he 
justifies his decision not to resign, states ‘I am in possession of two papers 
which were presented.to those Gentlemen at the time of their departure from 
Bengal ; one of these comprizes four short propositions, which I required as 
the condition of my being confirmed in this Government. The other paper 
contained an explanation of one of these” (5). 

Even were these two.papers to come to light, however, they are not likely 
in themselves to solve the problem, for it was admitted that they were incon- 
clusive with respect to Macleane’s precise powers. When the Court of Direc- 
tors received on İl October 1776 Macleane's notice of his resignation on 
Hastings’s behalf, they took the precaution of asking to see his credentials (6). 
Macleane, pointing out that these were combined with confidential material, 
asked that they might be examined by a small Committee, and his request was 
granted(7). In the Committee he was asked, as he himself wrote to Hastings 
"Have you no instrument, saying, I, Warren Hastings, authorize you etc.” 
To this he replied ‘No ; I believe neither Mr. Hastings nor any of those who 
were present, thought it a matter of so much formality ; if certain things were 
not obtained, I was ordered to signify Mr. Hastings’s wish to be relieved ; if 
they were obtained, I was ordered not to. make this signification (8). In 
these circumstances the Committee decided to take supporting evidence from 
George Vansittart, recently returned from Bengal where he had been a member 
of the Board of Trade and Hastings’s closest associate (9), and who had been 
present when the agents received their instructions ; and from John Stewart, 
late Secretary and Judge-Advocate of Bengal, a member of Hastings’s “family”, 
to whom the proceedings had been reported the following day. Their evidence 
was held to confirm Macleane’s statements, and on 23 October the acon 
accepted the proferred resignation (10). - 


There seems, indeed little doubt that Macleane was acting in good faith 
and in the spirit of his instructions, even though their wording might leave 
a loophole for escape. In-the letters which Hastings wrote immediately after 
the receipt of the news he virtually admitted as much. He wrote to Francis 
Sykes for instance on 30 June 1777 “I believe and think it obvious, that I gave 
them [his agents] an unlimited discretion to act for me as they thought best, 


(4) Ibid., i 532-3 Brit. Mus. Add. MS.-29 127 f 200-v. 

(5) Ninth Report of the Select Committee on... the East Indies 1783 Appendix 
113. Letter from Hastings to the Board of Directory 15 August 1777. Printed in 
Reports from Committees of the House of Commons vi 390. 

(6) India Office Library. East India Company Court Book 85 pp. 353 and 368. 

(7) Ibid., p. 368. 

(8) Gleig op. cit., ii 88. 

(9) He was a younger brother of Hastings’s early patron Governor Henry Vanasittart. 


(10} East India Company Court Book 85, p. 376. 
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for my confidence in them was, as it ought to have been unbounded (lY. 
But as time went on he began to change his attitude. Already in his letter to 
the Directors of 13 August 1777 this begins to become apparent (12), and by 
20 November 1777 he could write to Dunning “I could find no traces either 
among my private papers or in my memory of any authority given him 
[Macleane] to use my name for so desperate a purpose” (13). By 1780 he 
considered all who had taken part in it as his betrayers. 


Before this line was fully developed, however, he advanced an alternative 
one. According to this he admitted tacitly that he had authorized his agents 
to act but argued that they should have seen by his further correspondence, 
both with them and with the Company, that his intentions had changed. In 
this contention his letter of 19 May, on which Gleig laid such stress, played 
its part, for he appeals to “‘all the letters I have written to Colonel Macleane 
and my other friends since his departure, and to my letters to the Court of 
Directors, which all call out for a decision, either by my dismission or confirma- 
tion, and all vow that I will not resign” (14). But what he does not appear to 
have realized is that all the letters to which he refers and which were received 
in England before the resignation, referred not to his agents’ proceedings, but 
to his own actions and intentions while awaiting the results of their mission, 
and that therefore they had no direct relevance to the point at issue. Only 
in one, his letter to Macleane of 14 July 1776 which (as he himself realized) 
came too late to affect the resignation, does he appear to link together these 
two issues. In this, it is true, he seems to suggest that the ultimate decision 


would be taken, if it came to a question of resignation, not in England on his 
behalf but by himself in India (15). 


It would seem certain, therefore, that when the agents left Bengal they 
honestly believed that they were empowered to hand in Hastings’s resignation 
unless certain conditions were obtained. It would also seem certain that, though 
the rise of his own fighting spirit and changing conditions including in India 
the death of Colonel Monson, which gave him a majority in Council (16), and 
in England the refusal of the Court of Proprietors in the ballot which followed 
the Court of 15 May 1776 to recall him at the Directors’ request {17)—had 


modified Hastings’s views—no new instructions had been given to his agents 


{11) Quoted Gleig op. cit, ii 155. He added, “But I never could mean, at least 
I think not, that when they had committed me to a public contest, and had engaged 
a whole people in my support, that they should make me quit the field, and decide the 
victory against myself.” 

(12) Printed in Appendix 113 to the Ninth Report of the Select Committee of 
1783 (see n. 5). 

(13) Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29 128 f 152. 

(14) Gleig op. cit., ii 154. 

(15) Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29 127 f 251. “Though ruin or death should attend 
it, I will wait the event, and if I must fall I will not be the instrument of my own 
defeat by anticipating it, unless my friends at Home shall all join in advising it, and 
I shall be at the same time convinced of the propriety of a retreat." 

(16} In September 1776. 

(17) The circumstances are described in L. 5. Sutherland The East India Company 
in Eighteenth Century Politics, Oxford 1952, pp. 301 seq, 
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which would lead them to doubt their authority. His emissaries were the 
victims of a failure of communication partly inevitable at such a distance 
but a good deal the fault of Hastings himself. 

In a situation so fraught with confusion and misunderstanding any evidence 
from those concerned is of value, and it is therefore of interest that there 
should have come to light among the papers of George Vansittart preserved 
at Bisham Abbey, Berkshire (18) a copy of a letter written by him to Hastings 
on 15 November 1780. It was called forth by an attack made by Hastings on 
his good faith on this occasion. Though much of the letter is taken up with 
an attempt to minimize the extent of the support he gave to Macleane, it also 
contains his account of the interview when the agents received their instruc- 
tions, and provides information about the instructions themselves which is not 
available elsewhere. It makes clear that one of the conditions Hastings was 
insisting on was either the recall of one of his enemies on the Council (he does 
not seem to have minded which) or the addition of a friend of his own to this 
body. Other letters among the Vansittart papers show that Vansittart himself 
was the friend most favoured for this position (19). The letter does not appear 
among Hastings’s papers in the British Museum, since for some reason 
Hastings does not seem to have received it (20). 


Vansittart MSS. Private Letter Book 1772-1789, pp. 38-42 (19). 
Warren Hastings Esg., Calcutta. 


London 15 November 1780. 


Ofriginal] per Chapman. 
D[uplicate] per Hinchinbrook. 


Dear HASTINGS, 


I have addressed you in my usual style because I do not consider a few 
rash and intemperate words however unhandsome as sufficient to obliterate 
the remembrance of an intimate friendship of near 20 years standing. You 
will judge that I have seen your letter to Mr. Sulivan dated in January last, 
in which after denying your having empowered Mr. Macleane to resign on 
your behalf you add, “‘If Mr. Van Sittart has asserted it, he is false ; if he has 
sworn it, he is perjured (207°. Had any one informed me that you had made 
an assertion, which I thought or knew to deviate from fact, | would most 
certainly have written to you for an explanation, and till | had received such 
an explanation I would not for a moment have supposed a possibility that 
Mr. Hastings could be perjured or Mr. Hastings could be false. Surely 
you should have observed the same delicacy towards me. If you had not 
thought it generally due from one gentleman to another, yet I might have 
expected it from the very strict confidence which had so long subsisted 





(18) I am grateful to Mrs. Paget of Bisham for permission to examine and make 
use of this document. 

(19) Vansittart M.S.S. Bisham Abbey. European Letter Book HI, pp. 49-61. 

(20) See n. 39. 
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between us, and which I was so little conscious of having done anything to 
interrupt that within these few days I did not hesitate to avow it both to a 
leading man among the Proprietors and to one of the Directors who mentioned 
this intimacy as their only objection to my succeeding to the vacancy in the 
Supreme Council(21). 

The reason which induced you to make use of these terms is a supposi- 
tion of my having bom testimony to the Court of Directors that you had 
empowered Mr. Macleane to resign on your behalf. The motives for this 
resignation have long ago been explained to you. I will only say that Mr. 
Macleane came to Mr. Palk's (22) at Haldon (23) where General Caillaud 
(24), Mr. Pechell (25) and myself were at that time on a visit ; that he gave 
us an account of the determination of Lord North concerning you (26) (which 
by the bye was afterwards confirmed by Elliott) (27) and of his negotiations 
with him ; that he signified his resolution of resigning on your behalf if we 
did not disapprove it; and that in consideration of the circumstances he 
represented to us we all agreed in opinion that the proposed resignation was 
an expedient measure and most conducive to your advantage. Nothing could 
have turned out more fortunate (28) than this has done, but at any rate | 
conclude you cannot have taken offence on this account as you retain the 
same confidence as before in Pechell and Caillaud who equally with me 
assented to it. 

As to my testimony (29) it was merely to this effect, "that when you gave 
your instructions to Macleane on his departure from Bengal you told him you 
would not remain a nominal Governor without any real power but were 
resolved to quit your station unless by the removal of Clavering, Francis or 
Monson or by the addition of some friend of your's to the Council the 


(21) The following transcript preserves the spelling and punctuation of the original 
(except for the insertion of full stops where these were clearly intended but omitted) ; 
modern practice has been adopted in the use of capitals, and contractions have been 
expanded. 

(22) Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29128, f£. 212. 6 January 1780. Vansittart’s quotation 
has a slight verbal difference from the original. 

(23) Vansittart unsuccessfully applied for the position of member of the Supreme 
Council in Bengal in 1780. WHastings’s friends supported the successful candidate John 
MacPherson, see Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29147, ff. 24-28, S. Pechell to W Hastings, 
8 January 1781, and elsewhere. 

(24) Robert Palk, M.P., formerly Governor of Madras, brother-in-law to the late 
Governor Henry Vansittart. 

(25) Halden Hall in Devon. Macleane went down there to discuss the proposed 
resignation at the beginning of September 1776. For the negotiation see L. S. Suther- 
land, op. cit., pp. 312-3. 

(26) General John Caillaud, retired from service in India, brother-in-law to Samuel 
Pechell. 

(27) Samuel Pechell, MaSter in Chancery, a staunch supporter of Hastings at 
India House. 

(28) North was determined to remove Hastings by Act of Parliament next session, 
Sutherland, op. cit., pp. 310-11. 

(29) Alexander Elliot, son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, M.P., a close friend of Hastings 
over on leave from India. He was well-informed about this affair through William 
Eden, who was about to marry his sister, Ibid., p. 311, n. I, , 
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authority was- given you as well as the name, and that you authorized him 
to declare this resolution wherever he thought proper’. The words of the 
Committee’s report the 23rd of October 1776 are ‘‘that from the purport of 
Mr. Hastings’s instructions contained in a paper in his own handwriting given 
to Mr. Macleane and produced by him to them Mr. Hastings declares that he 
will not continue in the Government of Bengal unless certain conditions therein 
specified can be obtained, of which they see no possibility. And Mr. George 
Vansittart has declared to them that he was present when these instructions 
were given to Mr. Macleane and when Mr. Hastings empowered Mr. Macleane 
to declare his resignation to this Court. Mr. Stewart has likewise confirmed 
to them that Mr. Hastings declared to him that he had given directions to the 
above purpose to Mr. Macleane (30)'. So stands the report as recorded in 
the proceedings of the Court of Directors ; but the testimonies at length as 
delivered to the Committee are not to be found, and in the original proceedings 
of the Court of Directors the words and when Mr. Hastings empowered 
Mr. Macleane are interlined (31). l am perfectly satisfied that the words 
actually used by me were to the purport | have mentioned. Mr. Becher (32) 
thinks so too, and says that many alterations were made before they could fix 
upon the wording of the report. [In confirmation of this | well remember, and 
so does Mr. Becher, that he expressed himself at the time not perfectly 
satisfied with Macleane’s authority (33), which would hardly have been the 
case had Stewart and Í positively testified that you had empowered Macleane 
to declare your resignation to the Court of Directors. That my testimony 
was as | have mentioned | think I can safely trust my memory although the 
distance of time is now very considerable ; but of this 1 am quite positive that 
when it was delivered to the gentlemen deputed from the Directors I had a 
perfect recollection of the words you used to Macleane and that | reported 
them literally without attempting to alter or explain them. They were merely 
a confirmation | believe of your written instructions to him and little more 
than was implied in some of your publick letters. A 


Conceiving as | did that your resignation was the measure most advisable 
for your benefit, in which your best friends (Palk, Pechell, Caillaud, Elliott) 
entirely co-incided, what might -not you have justly said to me had I refused, 
when- called upon by your Agent, to have reported a conversation which he 
thought necessary to enable him to carry that measure into execution ?—As a 
further proof that, although I wished Macleane to be able to satisfy the 
Directors of his authority, I did not mean to support it by asserting more than 
the precise fact I well remember to have told him that if the Directors asked 
my opinion whether you would resign were you present to determine for 
yourself, | should be obliged to say that I thought you would not without the 





(30) The result was certainly fortunate for Hastings, if it prevented his removal 
by Act of Parliament, but in this context Vansittart probably meant to write unfor- 
tunate™. 

(31) Before the Committee set up by the Court of Directors to advise them on 
Macleane’s credentials. See p. 2, ns. 4 and 5. 

(32) See n. 10. f 

(33) This is so. 
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previous approbation of the Proprietors but yould deem yourself in honour 
bound to stay after the support they had given you (34). But as that support 
did not and could not amount to the point of giving you a majority in Council 
I imagined you would be well pleased with Macleane’s resignation for you. 
This was the language I held to everybody who inquired of me and it was my 
real opinion. 

In your letter to the Court of Directors wherein you disavow Macleane’s 
authority to resign on your behalf you speak | believe of the above-mentioned 
instructions being superseded by a subsequent letter {35} to him, in which you 
declared that you would not be driven to a resignation by the attacks of the 
Majority but would bear with every indignity they could put upon you till the 
disputes between you were decided in England. Doubtless you best know 


-your own meaning, but | confess | considered Lord North's determination to 


remove you by Act of Parliament as a full decision in favour of your Oppo- 
nents, and consequently as entitling Macleane to make use of his former 
instructions. If you ask why I imagined Macleane’s resignation would be 
agreeable to you, the constant tenour of your declarations how much you were 
disgusted with your situation whilst a determined Majority were thwarting 
you in every measure you planned and continually harassing you with un- 
merited attacks upon your character, and the strong injunctions you laid upon 
your Agents not to let your name be made use of for the purposes of party 
in opposition to Lord North (38) were | think sufficient grounds for such an 
imagination ; but if I was mistaken (as every one must sometimes be) it was 
surely very inconsistent with that candour, which used to form a part of Mr. 
Hastings’s character, to suppose in consequence that I could merit the injurious 
terms in which you have expressed yourself. Nothing could warrant them 
but an idea that I had sacrificed truth and betrayed your interest for sinister 
views of my own, and how such an idea could be entertained by you is to me 
utterly inconceivable. Every part of my conduct in India and particularly the 
line | pursued after the avowal of Clavering etc. (39) must surely have rendered 
it wonderfully improbable ; and since my return to England, whether you have 
been in favour with the ruling people or out of favour (40), I have constantly 
professed the greatest esteem for you and been always ready to contribute 





(34) Richard Becher, a Director of the Company and Company servant returned 
from India, was a member of the Committee. Macleane reported the part Becher 
played on it. 

{35} Gleig, op. cit., p. 88. 

(36) At the Court of Proprietors of 15 May and the ballot following it when the 
Proprietors defeated the attempt of the Directors, urged on by the Ministry to recall 
Hastings. See n. 17 above. 

(37) Hastings’s letter to the Directors of 15 August 1777. See n. 5 above. He 
had not alluded here to any one particular letter to his agents. Vansittart would seem 
to be alluding to that of 18 May—-see p. 2 above. 

(38) Hastings himself admitted this fact. See Gleig, ii, 155. Letter to F. Sykes 
of 30 June 1777. 

(39) Illustrated in the Vansittart MSS., Bisham Abbey, passim. 

(40) Since early in 1780 Hastings’s party in the Company had the support of 
Administration, which had hitherto been hostile. (Sutherlard, op. cit., p. 346). 
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every assistance in my power to your support. I have considered our friend- 
ship as unalterable and looked with much pleasure to the time of our meeting 
again whether in India or in England. On what footing we are to be in future 
must depend upon you. [| shall write no more till I receive your answer (which 
I hope to do as expeditiously as possible) but I will still join with your other 
friends in supporting your cause wherever occasion requires. Í wish our 
former intimacy to be renewed, and | can overlook the harsh terms you have 
used (I assure you most unjustly used) but I confess with Mr. Hastings a mere 
acquaintance would rather give me pain than pleasure. If therefore on reflec- 
tion you can still have an idea that I could merit such terms or be induced 
by any other motive than a regard for your welfare to approve of Macleane's 
resignation, I lament the loss of a once valued friend and with much regret 
(though with the consolation of reflecting that it is without the smallest fault of 
mine) I bid you adieu for ever (41). 


] have long been and should be happy always to remain 
dear. Hastings 
Your very sincere and affectionate friend. 


LUCY SUTHERLAND. 





(41) This letter apparently never reached Hastings, who continued implacable. 
After S. Pechell wrote to intercede for Vansittart on 8 January 1781 (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 29147, ff. 24-28) Hastings apparently wrote him a, letter but spoke harshly of him 
on 23 February 1782 to Pechell (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29129, f. 24) and it was not 
till late in 1783 that he realized that Vansittart had sent an explanation which he had 
not received. He then wrote warmly to him on | November 1783 (ibid. ff. 205  aeq.), 
apologising for “the expressions which I used in my letter to Mr. Sulivan”. 
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Bengal and the World Grade about 1700. 


JN the study of the European activity in Asia during the [7th and lth 

centuries it is gratifying to note the appearance of regional researches. In 
this respect the contributions of Asiatic historians play an increasing rôle. 
Quite apart from the high value of these studies as regards the history proper 
of the Asiatic countries, these researches conduce to explain more thoroughly 
than before the Asiatic conditions for the European activity, and thus remove 
the most marring “‘Europe-centrical’’ feature of the old company history. In 
recent years not least the rich material from the Dutch East India Company 
has formed the basis for several regional treatises by historians from India 
and Ceylon, and no doubt others will follow. Already Moreland drew the 
attention to the wealth of information to be found in the Dutch archives. 
Naturally the Dutch themselves have for generations been drawing from the 
inexhaustible sources, but for linguistical reasons most of the inquiries have 
been relatively unknown outside the boundaries of their own country. In 
this connection there is special reason to mention Dr. Terpstra’s investiga- 
tions and editions of documents on Coromandel and Surat, which contributed 
considerably in opening the eyes of the experts to these and other important 
Dutch trading stations outside Indonesia. 

One of the fields where we are still too sparsely informed about the Dutch 
expansion, is Bengal. We lack one or several investigations on the activity of 
the Dutch East India Company in Bengal, in the style of Dr. Bhattacharya’s 
illuminating book on the East India Company and the economy of Bengal 
from 1704 to 1740 (1). The lack is so much more perceptible as towards the 
end of the 17th and during the beginning of the 18th century Bengal takes up 
a dominating position in the East Indian trade. This article does not pretend 
to remedy this lack. What it pretends, however, is to discuss some of the 
economical background for the Dutch activity in Bengal during the decades 
around the year 1700. The point is that the history of the company is not only 
a question of activity in certain areas, but also of traffic from country to 
country, an international affair, ‘that in Asia covers distances of almost the 
game magnitude as the passage across: the seas from Northwestern Europe to 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon and the Indonesian archipelago. During the 
17th century the Dutch company was certainly the greatest single business _ 


enterprise in the world, and its trade of world-wide dimensions. The manage- 


ment of the company viewed its activities as a7 totality. In dealing with 


conditions in a single area it is therefore often necessary to take into consi- 
deration the state of commerce as found in other Asiatic countries and in 
Europe. In some cases the general view must be extended in such a way 


(i) Sukumar Bhattacharya, The East India Company and the Economy of Bengal from 
1704 to 1740 (London, 1954) 
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that the European headquarters of the company is considered a factory on a 
par with the factories in Asia. 


The Dutch company has very often been described as a genuine monopol 





enterprise. [he general picture is that of a constant, almas 
ee oe oe ees Saclay ane 
azy ofhcials: ption is either an anachronism, or it is based on the 
actual monopoly that the Dutch had on spices, and on the formal monopoly 
that the management of the company possessed among their fellow-country. 
"men on the trade east_of Cape of Good Hope. But the e spices are nol every- 
ing, and the monopoly on the sea route to Aia only counts in a national 
espect. In the inter-Asiatic trade this monopoly is of negligible importance, 
and with a view to the supply in Europe of Asiatic -commodittes it is more 
realistic to regard the market internationally. It was a question of several 
suppliers of the same commodities, both those carried direct‘to Europe by 
sea, and those imported indirectly via the Levant or Russia; to which must be 
added the fact that several of Asia's products had to be offered for sale in 
Europe in competition with related products of European or non-Asiatic ofigin. 
A priori, therefore, there is reason to put a questionmark at the constant and 
monopoly-marked character of the Dutch-Asiatic trade. An analysis of 
import of the company to Europe durig the 17th and 18th centuries shows in 
fact a number of decisive shiftings indicating that competition and variability 
rather than monopoly and constancy are the characteristic features of the Dutch 
company as a business enterprise. 







From a Dutch import point-of-view it is especially the years from a. 1680 
to a. 1740, during which the character of the Dutch-Asiatic trade is decisively 
altered. The volume of the trade advances considerably with piece and silk 
goods as the basic elements. Since.!1700 a couple of new commodities, coffee 
and tea, developed into great articles‘of trade, the attraction of which soon 
came to consist of a big turn-over at small profits and in quick transportation. 
The Dutch trend is symptomatic, the remaining western trade with Asia show- 
ing similar features. Behind this lies on the one hand shiftings in the needs 
of.the European market, fashion and taste, on the other changing Asiatic 
conditions ; the development is a matter of interplay between European and 
Asiatic components (2). 


It is in this stirring period of transition Bengal comes to take up a dominant 
position, both in European-Asiatic trade and in the inter-Asiatic maritime 
trade. lf we continue to consider the import to Europe, we may mention as an 
illustrating example that in the year 1697 the Dutch company imported goods 
from Asia at a purchasing value of 5'4 mill. fl., and gathered from the 
company's ‘impressing string of factories ranging from Japan to the east to 
Mocha to-the west. Of this total import Bengal subscribed to no less than 4. 
More than 50% of the imported cotton goods and ŝilks came from Bengal, the 
remainder originated in Coromandel, Tuticorin, Surat, Tonkin, China and 


(2) Above characterization is the result of my study Dutch-Asiatic Trade, 1620-1740 
(in print). Unless otherwise stated I wish to refer to this study for a description and estimate 
of the material, on which the tables and facts given in this paper are based. 
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Japan. The Bengal piece goods comprised a colourful variety of 35 principal 
types to which should be added a number of subdivisions. Together with 6 
different kinds of weighed -goods the invoices compose a catalogue of the 
prosperous Bengal foreign trade at the turn of the century (3). 

The great interest in piece goods is decisive. It is also reflected in the 
sales figures at the most important office of the company in the Netherlands, 
Amsterdam, where roughly half -the imported goods were offered for sale. 


Taste I. Piece Goods Sold at the Amsterdam Auction Sales ; 
: Quinquennial Totals. 


1649/1650—1653/1654 ... 208,381 pieces 2,862,013 fi. 
1654 /1655—1658/1659 n. 241,093 ,, 2,929,922 ,, 
1659 / 1660-1663 / 1664 ae, LD Lee ia 2,824,144 ,, 
1664 /1665—1668/ 1669 so AIZI eee 2,384,925 ,, 
1669/1670—-1673/1674 .. 356,670 ,, 3,678,043 ,, 
1674 /1675—-1678/1679 w 928,009" 4; 2,885,523 ,, 
1679/ 1680—1683 / 1684 ... 618,587 __,, 4,854,892 ,, 
1684/1685—1688/ 1689 ae 1,118,860 4; 8,392,306 ,, 
1689 /1690-—1693 / 1694 we “DEZ490 5, 5,919,144 ,, 
1694 /1695--1698/ 1699 ... 845,954 ,, 7,930,870 ,, 
1699/1700-—1 703 / 1704 .. 930,363 ,, 8,757,849 ,, 
1704/1705-——1708/1709 .. 818,618 ,, 10,474,953 ,, 
1709/1710-—1713/1714 . 979,879 ,„ 10,714,816 ,, 
1714/1715—1718/1719 ... 1,068,233 ,, 11,494,075 ,, 
1719/1720—1723 /1724 a. 1,256,784 ,, 11,259,209 ,, 
1724/1725-——1728/1729 ne 1,192,007 i 11,790,655 ,, 
1729/ 1730—1733 / 1734 625,457 ,, 6,640,486 ,, 


It is seen that in the 1680ies there is a boom in piece goods. It also 
manifests itself in England. As pointed out by Shafa’at Ahmed Khan (4) the 
East India Company changed its trade policy during the years from 1665 to 1680. 
They turned away from the raw materials and the coarser goods to the manufac- 
tured finer goods. ‘‘We resolve to drive our trade through . . . . especially in 
Silks and Calicoes’’, wrote one of the managing directors in London in 1683 to 
the company’s factors in India (5). The import created demands and the de- 
mands were covered through new imports. The last decades of the 17th century 
were marked by the ‘‘Indian Craze”, the forerunner and counterpart of the later 
Chinese fashion of the 18th centiry. If we are'to: believe Cary’s pamphlet from 
1699—and according to the sales figures from “Amsterdam reproduced above 
there is ample reason to do so—the craze set in seriously duting the 1680'ies: 
“It was scarce thought about twenty years since’ that ‘we should ever see 


(3) Algemeen Rijksarchief, Den Haag, Kol. Arch. No. 1463 (fo. 362), No. 1465 (fos. 1852-3), 
and No. 1474 (foa. 216-7). - 

(4) S. A. Khan, The East India Trade in the 17th Century (Oxford, 1923). 

(5) This and the following quoted from Vilhelm Slomann, Bizarre Designs in Silks 
(Copenhagen, 1953), pp. 107, 104 n. 1, and 114 
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Calicoes, the ornaments of our greates Gallants (for such they are whether we 
call them Muslins, Shades or anything else) when they were then rarely used 

. but now few think themselves well dresst till they are made up in 
Glee both men and women, Calico Shirts, Neckcloths, Cuffs, Pocket- 
handkerchiefs for the former, Head-Dresses, Night-royls, Hoods, Sleeves, 
Aprons, Gowns, Petticoats and what not, for the latter, besides India-Stockings 
for both Sexes.’ This meant a keen competition among the companies of 
Northwestern Europe to bring novelties on the market. “Now this for a 
constant and generall Rule,” wrote the British directors in [68], "that in all 
flowered Silks you change ye fashion and flower as much as you can every 
yeare, for English Ladies and they say ye French and other Europeans will 
give twice as much for a new thing not seen in Europe before, though worse, 
then they will give for a better Silk for (of} the same fashion worn ye former 
yeare’’. This keen competition also meant that Bengal gained ground in the 
overseas trade, to a certain extent at the cost of the old piece goods areas, 
Surat and Coromandel. In allusion to the title of Daniel Havart's well-known 
work Op-en Ondergang van Cormandel published in 1693, it may be said that 
the decline and fall of Coromandel inaugurated the Bengal era in the East 
Indian trade. 

Also in regard to raw silk Bengal advanced to the front. During the first 
half of the 17th century the Dutch company’s import of silk had mainly con- 
sisted of Chinese and Persian silk. The Chinese silk ranked first among the 
silks, but as it was of paramount importance to the company’s trade on Japan, 
the amount left over for the European market was very fluctuating and often 
uncertain. The Persian silk was regarded to be of a somewhat poorer quality 
than the Chinese, but in periods it was an article in demand by the company, 
especially as a compensation for the Chinese silk. Around the middle of the cen- 
tury, however, the interest had declined highly. It was no longer on account of 
the silk that the company maintained its trade on Persia ; the export of precious 
metal was now the primary factor. During the Dutch-Persian trade negotia- 
tions in Isphahan in 1652 the Dutch, had to bind themselves to purchase 
annually app. 120,000 Dutch lbs. of Persian silk ; this was felt to be rather a 
nuisance, apart from the fact that the silk bales were cast for hiding the 
ducates that were smuggled out of Persia. It cost the company a good deal 
of money in bribes to induce the Persian authorities to close their eyes to the 
export clause, but as Pieter van Dam, the famous advocate and historian of the 
company, wrote a few decades later, these costs were negligible in relation to 
the expenses that the company would have had to meet if it were to have 
purchased the entire quantity at a time when the market in the Netherlands 
was very dull (6). Later, in the beginning of the 1670°ies, the company tried 
to have the Persian silk sold in Japan on an equal (osing with the Chinese 
silk, but in vain. It never caught on. ° 


It was the silk from Bengal that from the middle of the century the 
company found it advantageous to import into Europe, but the agreement -of 





(6) Pieter van Dam, Beschryvinge van de Oostindische Compagnie, vol. 2:1 ('s- 
Gravenhage, 1939), p. 313 (Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatiën, vol. 83). 
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1652 with Persia was a capricious factor sometimes barring the way for the 
purchases in Bengal. In years with unexpectedly large supplies from the 
Persian shah the Bengal quotas had to be cut down. In 1692 the company 
thus received unexpectedly a large shipment of Persian silk with the result 
that the Bengal silk (the bariga quality) fell from 6 fi. to 3.50 f. per Dutch lb. 
on the auction sales in Amsterdam. Consequently the orders for bariga were 
cut vigorously. This sometimes hopeless task of coordinating the purchases of 
Asiatic silks rested on the shoulders of the Governor General and his council 
at Batavia in Java. The task was complicated by the fact that, unlike the 
Persian silk, the Bengal silk was successfully sold on the Japanese market, so 
that the rule was introduced that the demands of the Japan factory got first 
consideration at the distribution of the silk among the Dutch and Asiatic 
factories. 

The Bengal silk was the cheapest of the Asiatic silks, and with a view 
to quality it ranked between the Chinese and the Persian silk on the Amster- 
dam market. Up to the 1670'ies the Dutch company mainly asked for the 
qualities cabessa and bariga, to a smaller extent for the quality pee. Bariga 
was used by the Dutch manufacturers instead of Persian silk. In 1676 the 
Dutch court of directors wrote and asked for a new quality of slik, tanni, 
which was soon to become the most marketable of the Bengal silk qualities. 

The European demand was first and foremost governed by the Italian silk 
prices ; if they were low, for instance as a result of a large silk crop in Italy, 
it was no paying proposition for the company to import silk to the Netherlands. 
The other way round during periods when wars were fought in Italy, France or 
the Levant. For instance the years around 1700 offered top prices and great 
marketing possibilities. Under these circumstances the management in 
Amsterdam began to take an interest even in the Persian silk, but the supplies 
from Persia proved uncertain, as the shah and the Armenian merchants were 
more eager to sell via the Levant or Astrachan than to leave to the Dutch 
company the exploitation of the favourable trade conditions. Therefore the 
company exerted pressure in Bengal for the fulfilment of its orders. They - 
asked for more than 250,000 Dutch lbs. annually. In spite of large shipments 
from Bengal to Holland the court of directors was dissatisfied with the quanti- 
ties received ; in July 1698 they complained maintaining that the company 
was unable to supply the manufacturers of the country. It was stated that 
hundreds of looms were left idle for want of silk, that the craftsmen were out 
of employment and could hardly sustain themselves. If the manufacturers 
had not been supplied with silk from England the result would have been 
disturbances (7). These were drastic words that were only surpassed by the 
bulletins from Bengal to the tune of war,, dearth and desertion by weavers and 
reelers. The increased demand pressed up the purchasing prices. It further- 
more sharpened the differences between the Dutch and the English companies, 
especially as to the organisation of the silk purchase, a similar development 
that had taken place in the case of the piece goods. 30 or 40 years later this 
race had ended in a British victory. 


(7) Algemeen Rijkearchief, Den Haag, Kol. Arch. No. 261, 24 July 1698, section on Bengal. 
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The leading position of Bengal as supplier of worked-up commodities and 
raw materials to Europe resulted in an increased pressure on the shipment of 
silver from Europe as payment for these supplies. This pressure occurred in 
fact at a time when the possibilities of the Dutch company of procuring bullion 
and coins in the inter-Asiatic trade had declined considerably, and Bengal 
was a trading area that had to be paid in “hard currency”. Until Koxinga’s 
conquest of Taiwan the company had been able to procure Chinese gold; 
of still greater importance was the silver that up to 1668 was exported from 
the Dutch factory in Japan. When the Japanese in that year issued an ordi- 
nance against the exportation of silver the Dutch turned their ‘attention to a 
gold export, which however already in the course of the 1670’ies declined 
perceptibly, and to an export of copper. Also from the Persian-Arabian trade 
area the company obtained gold and silver, but even if these resources were 
exploited thoroughly they could not counterbalance the loss of the supplies 
from China and Japan. As the Bengal coinage was based on a bi-metallic 
system of silver and copper the changes in the trade meant an increased 
.demand for these metals. The copper could still be procured from Japan (8), 
but to a growing extent the silver had to'be obtained from Europe. 

In the course of the 1680’ies and the 1690°ies the Dutch export of bullion 
and coins to Asia grew from app. 2'4 mill. A. annually to app. 3°6 mill. f. 
annually. In the year 1700 it reached a temporary peak of 5°[ mill. f. During 
the following three decades it was in no year less than 3 mill. f. The years 
from 1722-28 represented another climax with annual shipments of between 
6'8 and 7°9 mill. i. An analysis of the shipments of bullion and coins from 
the company’s Asiatic headquarters, Batavia, to the various Asiatic factories 
during the 5-pear period 1680/81-84/85 shows that Bengal exceeds the Coro- 
mandel coast as consumer of bullion and coins. Together these two areas 
swallowed about 57% of the shipments, namely Bengal 4°5! mill. f. and the 
Coromandel coast 3°03 mill. fl (9). 

Later the Bengal share rose still further. This, appears from the following 
analysis of the shipments of bullion and coins from Batavia to the Asiatic 
factories for certain periods during the 18th century (10). 


TABLE Il. Bullion and Coins from Batavia to the Dutch Factories in Asia. 


Total Bengal Coromandel ee Varda 


- % 
1713/14 ... 5,263,307 60 17 | 
1715/16 ... 5,989,163 52 2] 20 7 
1718/19 ... 10,090,549 50 6 35 9 
1721/22 a. 7,931,105 50 17 32 l 
1723/24 ... 9,290,511 47 15 32 6 
1724/25 ... 10,491,126 60 , 10 26 4 


(8) Regarding the Dutch sales of Japanese copper in Bengal, see my article “The Dutch 
East India Company's Trade in Japanese Copper, 1645-1736", The Scandinavian Economic 
History Review, vol. 1:1 (Copenhagen, 1953), pp. 67 f. 

(9) Algemeen Rijksarchief, Den Haag, Kol. Arch. No. 1297, fos. 879-80. 

(10) Figures extracted from the General Commerce Journale of Batavia; Algemeen 
Rijksarchief, Den Haag, Kol. Arch. Nos. 10, 813 f. 
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About 1686 the company calculated with a profit of 16-18% when it had the 
Spanish rials and silver bars melted down at Ragiamahol to ropias sicca (11). 
But it was not all silver that yielded a profit. In the year 1719 the company 
thus discovered that during the period from 1713 to 1718 it had sustained a 
loss of 750°000 A. by melting down nearly 990°000 European dukatons (12). 


We are next going to consider the position of Bengal in the inter-Asiatic 
aritime trade. In this field, too, Bengal had an excess of exports over imports. 
e import of precious metals and copper and the export of fabrics and raw 
play an important rôle. But to this must be added a number of other 
commodities. The Dutch company thus carries Indonesian pepper and spices 
to its Bengal factories, also cinnamon, areca-nuts and chanks from Ceylon, tin 
from Malacca and Siam, Persian tobacco, sandalwood from the Coromandel 
coast, just to mention some of the products most frequently appearing in the 
import lists. Among the export commodities we may mention the Bengal 
saltpetre, which was also imported into Europe in addition to various pharma- 
ceutical products such as borax, catchioe, a haemostatic that was extracted 
from Acacia Catechu, wismuth, benjamin, sal ammoniac, etc. Furthermore 
various grains, especially wheat that among other places was carried to Ceylon 
d Batavia, rice, Bengal butter and cheese, sugar, wax. Finally opium and 
jute must be mentioned among the commodities that the company exported 
from Bengal to other Asiatic places. Around the turn of the century, geogra- 
phically speaking the export was carried to the following countries and areas 
in Asia: Malacca, Batavia, Siam, Japan, Coromandel, Ceylon, Malabar and 
Persia. 


Up to this point, however, the position of Bengal in the inter-Asiatic trade 
has not yet been exhaustively described, even though many of the Dutch 
company's routes corresponded to those of the other European companies, and 
to the country-trade and the Asiatic traffic. In the interesting lists of the 
ingoing and outgoing shipping kept by the Dutch factory people in Bengal (13), 
we may read about the connections with the Maldive Islands, Arakan, Adtchin 
and Tanahsarih, but first and foremost the lists bear witness of the extremely 
important trade connection between Bengal and Surat, a route that according 
to the statistics seemed to be preponderantly in Asiatic hands. In the commer- 
cial intercourse between Bengal and Surat Bengal sugar, opium, silk, textiles 
and fabrics were exchanged against cotton from Surat, salt, coffee, almonds, 
pepper, tobacco, rose water, pearls, corals, cowries, etc. 

It is in this old trade between Bengal and Western India that a new 
development occurs in the course of the |8th century. Trade shrinks, which 
constriction professor Holden Furber has called the nub and core of a com- 
mercial revolution (14). As most other revolutions it is a question of an 

















(11) Algemeen Rijksarchief, Den Haag, Kol. Arch. No 1307, fos. 511-61. 

(12) Algemeen Rijkearchief, Den Haag, Collectie Radermacher No. 455. 

(13) E.g. in Kol. Arch. No. 1516, passim (Algemeen Rijksarchief, Den Haag). 

(14) Holden Furber, John Company at Work, A Stady of European Expansion in India 
in the Late [8th Century ‘(Cambridge Mass., 1948), pp. 162 f (Harvard Historical Studies, i 


yol. LV). 
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upheaval during decades of years. . It begins by Java sugar and Chinese sugar 
and Chinese silk penetrating to the markets of Surat and Bombay thus making 
the shipments of Bengal sugar, raw silk and piece goods less and less profita- 
ble. The constriction of the trade between Bengal and Westem India corres- 
ponds to a boom in the direct country-trade between Bengal and China, based 
first on bullion and later on opium, and provoked by the desire of the European 
companies to provide themselves in Canton without having to export silver 
from Europe. This reorganisation of the trade routes also had internal conse- 
quences. As Bengal herself did not grow sufficient cotton for her weavers’ 
looms the. decline in the Surat trade stimulated the endeavours to procure 
cotton by land. -Bengal had to turn to the surrounding areas arid Deccan for 
supplies. It falls outside the scope of this article to give a closer account of 
the revolution of the inter-Asiatic trade of Bengal ; it is only completed during 
the last quarter of the I8th century. On the other hand we are to take a 
closer look at the relation of the Bengal sugar to that of Java, because here we 
are at one of the roots of the revolution. ~ |! 

Until 1637 the. Dutch East India Company almost exclusively traded in 
sugar originating from other areas than its “own territories, i.e. sugar from 
China, Taiwan, ‘Siam and Bengal ; at the import to Europe it was particularly 
the Chinese sugar which with a view to quality took up a leading position. In 

e above mentioned year the company began to establish plantation at Batavia, 
and already during the following year the first 22 picols of Batavia sugar were 
sent as sample to the Netherlands. Rising prices on sugar at Amsterdam 

de it profitable to import Asiatic sugar. In the beginning of the 1640’ies a 
nsiderable slump occurred as the result of large supplies from Brazil. Imme- 
iately the European interest in Asiatic sugar ‘cooled off, but during the decade 
om 1645 to 1655 there were again high prices and a correspondingly intensive 
demand. In 1652 the crop was estimated at nearly 1°5 mill. pounds. The 
Governor General and the council reflected great optimism. “Thank the 
Lord, we believe in a flourishing century in Batavia,” they wrote home. It was, 
however, not in the Netherlands that the Batavia sugar was to prove triumphant. 
Since 1655 the prices on the Amsterdam market had been low, the refining 
industry in the town possibly also declining, and the management of the 
company refused to take any sugar, or at least only the most necessary ship- 
ments, i.e. the surplus of the Asiatic trade, and have it placed as ballast goods 
in the ships. Only from the very last years of the century we again meet a 
European demand for East Indian sugar. 

Once established the Batavian sugar production could not be spirited 
away, only because it was no longer paid to carry the sugar to Europe. It 
was endeavoured to develop its position at the Asiatic factories in competition 
` with Bengal and Chinese sugar. Already in the 1640'ies Javanese sugar was 
exported to Persia, but. for many. years the sale “was fluctuating and highly 
irregular. In 1675 Batavia complained that Persia provided herself so amply 
with Bengal sugar, a traffic in which the company itself participated, as during 
the period from 1680-88 it sold app. 5 mill. Dutch Ibs. of Bengal brown sugar 
from its Persian factories. During the 1670’ies the company starts attempts to 
place the Java sugar in Japan, here in competition with the Chinese sugar. 
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In the course of the 1680’ies the company succeeds in creating a regular 
annual supply of Java sugar both in Japan and in Persia. 

For the judgment of this important period of the history of the Java sugar 
we possess a comprehensive statistical material worked out in connection with 
the report submitted in 171] on the sugar production in Java by the two Dutch 
governors C. van Swoll and H. van Zwaardecroon (15). On the basis of this 
report a table is reproduced showing the relation in prices between Bengal 
and Indonesian brown sugar at the Dutch sales in Persia during the 1680’ies. 


TABLE Il]. Brown Sugar Prices at the Dutch Factories in Persia ; 
Fl. per 100 Dutch lbs. 


Bengal Brown Sugar Batavia Brown Sugar 
Cost Sale Cost Sale 
1680 .. 929 23°02 12°65 28°33 
168] .. O14 24°79 13°61 30°10 
1682 .. 884 23°02 13°51] 32°76 
1683 .. 9°83 17°71 — a 
1684 .. 890 >- 24:79 13:49 31:87 
1685 .. 803 23°76 — — 
1687 ... 11°63 18°20 — — 
1688 se 1032 27°01 14°19 34°53 
1689 eo — 10°71 28°33 


It was more difficult for the Batavia sugar to hold its own on the markets 
closer to Bengal, for instance in Surat, which as mentioned above was supplied 
with Bengal sugar principally by Indian merchants. In the fiscal year 1686/87 
the company sold both Bengal and Javanese sugar from its factory in Surat. 
The Bengal brown sugar was sold at 15°31 f. per 100 Dutch lbs., while the 
Java brown sugar only obtained the price of [2°34 fl. per 100 Dutch lbs. In 
the 1690°ies, however, the company obtained a more constant sale in Surat, 
and at about the same time it found a new market fer its sugar in Mocha. On 
the Malabar coast, in Coromandel and Ceylon it was still modest quantities 
that could be sold. It was first and foremost in the outer districts of the 
company’s Asiatic trade—in the transport over long distances—that the Java 
sugar penetrated and maintained its position against the Bengal and Chinese 
sugar respectively. 

When van Swoll and van Zwaardecroon wrote their report they estimated 
the actual annual production of the Batavia sugar culture to more than 8 mill. 
Dutch lbs. The report bore witness of an over-supply. In the years closely 
following 1710 between Y% and 4 of the sugar was thus shipped to the Nether- 
lands, whereas the rest was sold from the Asiatic factories. Here the picture 
changed gradually. With the dethronement of the Sofi dynasty in Persia the 
company’s trade in that country ran into difficulties. Also the Japanese trade 
was declining. On the other hand the market in Surat,could be consolidated 
—in the 1720’ies and 1730'ies the company often sold between | and 2 mill. 

i = % ; 


(15) Copied in Kol. Arch. No. 8492 (Algemeen Rijksarchief, Den Haag). 
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Dutch lbs. of brown sugar per year—Ceylon purchased increased quantities, 
and the same was the case on the Malabar coast, only in Coromandel it was 
modest and uncertain quantities that could be disposed of. The decisive fact 
was no doubt that the Java sugar had now gained a firm foothold in Surat. It 
is characteristic that his programme for the sugar trade, worked out in 1750, 
Governor General Mossel lets Surat appear as the largest Asiatic buyer with 
3°6 mill. Dutch Ibs. of brown sugar annually, followed by Japan with 1°8 mill. 
Dutch lbs., Persia with 1°6 mill. Dutch lbs. and Malabar with 1°0 mill. Dutch 
lbs. The programme proved to be too optimistic, which, however, did not 
alter the fact that Indonesian sugar had captured a stable and solid market 
in Surat at the expense of the Bengal sugar trade. 


KRISTOF GLAMANN 





(16) J. J. Reesse, De.Sutkerhandel van Amsterdam van het Begin der 17de Eeuw tot 1813 
(Haarlem, 1908}, p. 178, 


A New Account of the Siege of Helhi. 


EW Indians cared to record their Mutiny experiences and fewer of the 
narratives were rendered into English. A new account of the siege and 
capture of Delhi is therefore specially welcome, particularly when it comes 
from an Indian pen. Recently the India Office Library acquired a manuscript 
translation of a narrative ascribed to Syed Mubarak Shah, Kotwal of Delhi in 
the mutiny days. The original text, like those of Mainuddin Hasan and 
Jivan Lal, has been lost. For the English version we are indebted to an English 
civilian who extended his patronage to the author after the suppression of the 
mutiny. Mr. R. M. Edward B.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Muzaffarnagar 
rightly believed that “‘No work has yet (1859) been published giving an account 
of the siege of Delhi in 1857, from the rebel side’. For though Jivanlal’s 
journal gave a day to day account of the events at Delhi from the Ilth of May 
1857 it did not see the light of day until the end of the century (1898). Mubarak 
Shah was not more fortunate for his account still remains unprinted and 
unpublished. Mr. Edward introduces the author in the following words— 
"Previous to the out break Syed Mobarak Shah, for that was his name, had 
served under me as a police officer in the district of Shaharanpore. He was 
of good family and far better educated than the usual rank of Police officers 
and his statements were I think for the most part relied on. He surrendered 
to me under the amnesty in 58 and declared himself penniless and almost 
starving which was probably correct as I had confiscated all his property and 
the people generally were at the time afraid of assisting noted rebels. I could 
not employ all under Government, but as there was no evidence of his having 
been implicated in the murder of Europeans or loyal natives, during the out 
break, it struck me that he might be useful in supply of information as to what 
had taken place in the city of Delhi during the siege. We were well acquainted 
with what had occurred outside we knew absolutely nothing of events inside 
the walls. I, therefore, suggested him compiling a narration of events in Delhi 
and said that while thus employed he might accompany .my camp and I would 
support him. The only proviso | made was that he should record nothing 
that he did not know to be absolute facts.” 

Edward was not quite right when he said that “nothing of events in Delhi” 
was known in the British Camp. Hodson and his spies were busy ferreting 
the secrets of the city and the latest military plans of the rebels were unearthed 
by them long before they were scheduled to be implemented. Nor did Mubarak 
Shah confine himself to events in the city or facts known to him personally. 
On his own admission he was at his station of Moondh where “he maintained 
order to the best of his ability and restrained the villagers from crime” until 
a rebel force under Mirza Abu Bakr and Mir Nawab arrived there on their 
way from Rohtak and compelled him to accompany them to Delhi. This 
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happened a full fortnight after the Meerut mutineers reached the metropolis. 
Yet a considerable proportion of his narrative is devoted to Delhi events 
before his arrival there. He also gives an account of the risings at Hissar 
Hansi and Sirsa where he was admittedly not present. Mr. Edward dismissed 
as unreliable his protege’s protestation that “‘the thanadar was threatened 
with instant death if he ventured outside Delhi city, so he remained with an 
old friend Abdool Wahed, a resident of Shaharanpore, who had been employed 
in Mr. Fraser the Commissioner's office. Both eagerly looked for an oppor- 
tunity to escape but were unable to venture in consequence of the strict watch 
kept night and day at all the gates.” In fact both the friends were willing 
recruits in the rebel ranks and took active parts against the English. 

Nor were the events he chose to relate based on good evidence. Mubarak 
Shah confidently asserted that Simon Fraser had been warned about the Meerut 
out break on the 10th of May by wire but he took no precautions as he expected 
the European troops to annihilate the rebels and he did not think that they 
could force the city gates if they were closed against them. Only seven 
troopers of the 3rd cavalry with a gang of Meerut convicts were the first to 
cross the bridge of boats and to enter the city. Captain Douglas was unwell and 
he had asked the king to interview the rebels. The king asked “the 3rd 
cavalrymen to leave the city, adding that he would do his utmost to get their 
crime pardoned and use all his influence to obtain for them whatever they 
demanded. The mutineers replied, we have come with the express intention 
of putting all the Europeans to death because they have condemned us to 
bite cartridges after having smeared them with the fat of swine. We have 
already commenced a jebad and have come to Delhi considering you the 
Mahammadan king, but it appears that you are in league with the christians. 
You will see what will happen”. The king next offered to hide captain 
Douglas in his zenana but the captain considered the suggestion extremely 
humiliating. He and the European inmates of the palace were massacred by 
Khalildad Khan, one of the Afghan khasbardars of the king. The only 
person who attempted a defence was young Miss. Jennings. ‘“‘Miss Jennings’, 
says Mubarak Shah, “‘got hold of a large bamboo and defended herself most 
gallantly, repeatedly striking the velaiti and others but was eventually over- 
powered and killed by the sword of Khalildad Khan.” Where when and 
how Mubarak Shah came to learn these details we do not know. He was 
convinced that “‘matters had been previously arranged” and the Delhi regiments 
and Meerut men “‘were acting on a pre-concerted plan’. He is palpably 
wrong when he says that the three regiments stationed at Delhi viz: the 74th, 
the 54th and the 30th were simultaneously marched to the Kashmir gate and 
they jointly fraternised with the mutineers of the 3rd cavalry. Our author 
gives Hakim Ahsanullah a high testimonial for his loyalty and exculpates the 
Nawab of Jhajjar from any treasonable design. ‘“The Nawab"’, he says, ‘‘only 
sent fifty horsemen to Delhi nominally to assist but really to mislead the 
mutineers’’. The Hakim maintained a correspondence with the English officers 
at Meerut till the last week of May. The king remained true to the English 
till the day of the Rohtak expedition. Mr. Edward took no notice of these 
glaring inaccuracies though he went out of his way to defend the memory of 
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Mr. Gallaway, the Assistant Magistrate. If Mubarak Shah was correctly 
informed the king and the queen were anxious to protect the Englishmen 
and their women and children but they were completely helpless. 

Obviously the author’s testimony on such matters is not trustworthy. His 
narrative is based mainly on second hand information and he had no oppor- 
tunity of verifying it while writing in Mr. Edward’s camp. His own neck was 
in danger and his main anxiety was to establish his innocence. But it is really 
surprising that his account of the blowing up of the Magazine should be so 
meagre and he should assert that the defenders were killed to a man by the 
rabble though it is extremely unlikely that he should not have heard of that 
heroic exploit in all its details. The Shah Zadas are painted by him as arrant 
cowards and though his account of the battles of Ghazi-ud-din nagar, the 
Hindan and Badli-ki-serai may not bè wholly accurate his estimate of the 
princes’ courage and military skill is probably neither unfair nor highly 
exaggerated. His translator was not better informed or more careful, for in 
one of his notes he identifies the Adjutant killed in the battle of the Hindan 
with Col. Chester who died at Badli-ki-serai. 

Should we then dismiss Mubarak Shah's narrative as entirely useless and 
unworthy of credence? Not in the least, for his account is not altogether 
barren of relevant facts. Though due allowance should be made for his 
personal animus against some of his predecessors in the Kotwal's office he 
does not by any means minimise the difficulties of the police prefect while 
anarchy was the order of the day and the king was weak. Sharaf-ul-Hag left 
the city at the out break of the mutiny. He was succeeded by Mir Nawab 
but he was unable to cope with the situation and people complained so bitterly 
against violence and robbery that the king had to discharge him. He was 
succeeded by Mainuddin whose narrative of the siege of Delhi was later 
translated by Sir Theophilus Metcalfe. He was not new to his job because 
as Thanadar or officer-in-charge of Paharganj Police Station he had consi- 
derable experience of dealing with bad characters, but he also failed to stop 
-the general robbery and pillage and had to vacate his office before long. 
The king’s choice next fell on kazi Faizullah, a Delhi noble. During his tenure 
the general looting carried by the escaped convicts and budmashes was checked 
but he had no control over the sepoys who behaved just as they pleased. It 
was this lack of co-operation between the army and the police force that 
stood in the way of peace and order, and try as he did, the kotwal could not 
protect the helpless citizens against military licence. 

Mubarak Shah was a shrewd person and his observations on the general 
situation, therefore, deserve serious consideration. There is no denying that 
the rising was widespread and the villagers in the neighbourhood of Delhi were 
busily engaged in war like preparations. But when our author suggested that 
all the villages were not hottile to the British but armed themselves as a defen- 
sive measure as they suspected the designs of their neighbours, we need not 
dismiss his comment as altogether imaginary. 

He is more helpful than some of his contemporaries in another respect 
also. We come across the names of Aminuddin Khan, Ziauddin Khan and 
Mufti Sadaruddin, men secretly attached to the British cause. in the pages of 
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Mainuddin and Jivanlal, but neither of them paused to tellus who and what 
were they. Mubarak Shah is more informative. When he refers to them he 
says “‘Nawab Ameenoodeen Khan and Ziaooddeen Khan sons of Nawab 
Ahmed Bux an old Jaghirdar of Lord Lake were really well wishers of the 
British Government but how could their inmost thoughts and feelings be 
known? People could only judge by outward acts. These men did not take 
any part with the rebels or join the king’s sons’. Similarly he exonerates 
Mufti Sadaruddin from any treasonable design and it is from him that we 
learn that he was Principal Sadar Amin of Delhi at the time. “To the same 
category may be placed Moofti Suderoodeen Principal Sudder Ameen of the 
city who was repeatedly both by princes and troops, called on for a futwa that 
the crusade they were engaged in was lawful and right and pleasing to the 
Diety. The Moofty always avoided doing so. Indeed no such Futwa was 
possible as no declaration of the kind is to be found in the Koran or anywhere 
else in the Mahammadan religion.” We learn from other sources that the 
Mufti was not in the good books of the rebels and it does Mubarak Shah no 
small credit that he did not limit his profession of innocence to himself alone 
but commended his friends also to British forbearance. It is, however, worth 
noting that his comment on Mirza Ilahi Baksh’s loyalty is less pronounced. 
Mubarak Shah sometimes corroborates other writers and in this respect, 
his evidence cannot be ignored, for he not only confirms but supplements what 
others have stated. He is not alone in showering his encomiums on Kale Khan, 
the artilleryman, for the accuracy and frequency of his firing. General Gough 
tells us that among the Delhi rebels was a Britisher named Gordon. According 
to Mubarak Shah this man was one of the apostates under the protection of 
the mutineers ‘A European Sergeant whom they called Abdoolla was with the 
Bareilly brigade, as well as two or three christians, half castes of the poorest 
class. Mr. John Powell, son of Mr. Powell of Shahranpore, whom they had 
seized and brought from Moradabad was also with them but under surveillance. 
The 29th N. I. (Raja-Ka-Paltan) were favourably disposed to these persons and 
would let no one molest them, saying that they had made them mussolmans. 
The regiment indeed took considerable care of them, provided for their wants 
and would not permit the sepoys of other troops or the towns people to 
approach them.’ We may assume that this praise is well deserved coming as 
it does from Mubarak Shah who affected no sympathy for the rebel sepoys. 
Keith young refers to a female warrior taken prisoner by the British troops 
and Greathed sarcastically Christens her a Joan of Arc. Mubarak Shah gives 
more details about the part she played in the rebel ranks. He says, ‘frequently 
two old withered Mussalman women from Rampur led the rebels.” ‘“They 
put their menfolk to shame when they failed to follow where they led. When 
the Sepoys tried to shirk battle on the false excuse of lack of ammunition they 
would offer to bring supplies. ‘“These women frequently did bring supplies 
of cartridges to the men in the batteries and walked fearlessly in perfect 
showers of grape, but by the will of God were never hit. At length one of 
the two was taken prisoner and brought before Mr. Greathed, Civil Commis- 
sioner, who after enquiry into the state of the city and the rebel army gave 
her five rupees and released her, at the same time issuing strict orders that 


‘Same Unpublished Documents Regarding 
the Hinting of 1857. 


1. INTRODUCTION. 


HE documents erated below, with: the exception of No. VII, have not, 

so far as | know, been published before. No. VII was published among 

the Military Despatches by Forrest (1), but has received little attention so far, 

and hence the portion of it, which is related to the other documents, is reprinted 
here. 


The first four documents Nos. I—IC, were copied by me from the volu- 
minous Mutiny Papers of Kaye preserved in the India Office Library, London. 
They reveal the intrigue carried on on behalf of Bahadur Shah with the British 
authorities. Although this is an altogether unknown episode, not being hitherto 
noticed in any of the numerous books on. the Mutiny, still it need hardly cause 
any surprise to those who have carefully studied the literature of the period. 
The diary of Jiwanlal Munshi (2) not only refers to a secret message by 
Bahadur Shah to the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, but also states that the 
Sepoys suspected Bahadur Shah of treachery, and.once even threatened to 
take possession of his favourite queen Zinnat Mahall and keep her as 
hostage for his loyalty. The news-writer Chunilal makes a specific 
reference to a secret letter written by Ahsanullah, the most trusted Lieutenant 
of Bahadur Shah, to the British authorities, which was intercepted by the 
Sepoys, and in consequence of which they threatened to kill Ahsanullah (3). 
Greathed also refers to two letters written to him by Zinnat Mahall and the 
Princes, professing loyalty to the British and offering help (4). The documents 
printed below (Nos. I—IC) definitely prove that the suspicions of the Sepoys 
were well-founded, and that Bahadur Shah was really at heart loyal to the 
British. It puts a new complexion on the popular belief that Bahadur Shah 
was a martyr to the cause of the independence of India. 


The remaining documents relate to the Rani of Jhansi. Of these No. XII 
was copied by me from Kaye's Mutiny Papers in London, and the rest (exclu- 


(1) Forrest, G. W.—Selections from the Letters, Despatches, and other State Papers 
preserved in tha Military Department of the Government of India, 1857-8, p. lxxix. 

(2) Metcalfe, C. T.—Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny, p. 83. Ahsanulla admitted 
that he sent a message to Agra, warning the British authofities about the outbreak of the 
Mutiny and asking for the help of British troopa to put down the mutinous sepoys at Delhi 
(Proceedings of the trial of Bahadur Shah, p. 252). 

~ (3) Ibid, 165-6. 

(4) Letters written during the siege of Delhi, by H. H. Greathed (London, 1858), 
pp. 205-6, 217. 
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ding X were copied by the Late G. C. Tambe from the National Archives of 
India. The Late Mr. Tambe collected a large quantity of material, presum- 
ably for writing a History of Jhansi, but died before he could accomplish his 
task. Recently his son Dr. E. G. Tambe placed at my disposal all the docu- 
ments collected by him, and I selected out of them those that are printed below. 
I take this opportunity to express my heartful thanks to Dr. Tambe for supply- 
ing me these documents and permitting me to make any use of them I like. 

These documents throw an altogether new light on the character and 
career of Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi. The historians of the Mutiny have 
generally held that the Rani was responsible for the Mutiny of the Sepoys at 
Jhansi early in June, 1857, and have placed reliance mainly on the reports of 
P. G. Scot. There is, however, another early report prepared by Captain 
Pinkney. Although this is a printed document and has been noticed by Kaye. 
it is not generally known, and was probably not made public. In any case not 
much notice has been taken of this document by the historians of the Mutiny, 
and | have, therefore, included extracts from it (No. XII}. Scot relied for his 
opinion on four witnesses, whose statements he has recorded, but similar other 
statements were collected by Sir R. Hamilton from which extracts are given in 
Nos. IXA-D. These documents raise grave doubts about the Rani’s participa- 
tion in the Mutiny of the Sepoys early in June, 1857. The charges made by 
Malleson and others that the Rani led the procession of the mutineers on June 6, 
and guaranteed the lives of the English prisoners in the fort, although they 
were later massacred, are fully disproved by the report of Pinkney (No. XII). 
The further charge against the Rani that she helped the Sepoys with guns 
and money is also disproved by the statements of several witnesses that the 
Rani was compelled to do so by the threat of the Sepoys to kill her or to burn 
her palace if she refused to help them. 

This is most emphatically stated by the Rani herself in her letters (Nos. 
IWA-F). Curiously enough no historian of the Mutiny has hitherto taken notice 
of these letters and, although referred to in Pinkney’s report, Kaye emphati- 
tically denied the existence of any such letters (5). The discovery of these 
letters throws a new light altogether on the whole affair. Of special importance 
is the letter of the Commissioner Erskine and the proclamation issued by him 
appointing the Rani of Jhansi as the administrator of Jhansi on behalf of the 
Bnotish (No. HIEF). Another very important document hitherto ignored by the 
historians is a letter from T. A. Martin to the adopted son of the Rani (No. X), 
in which he says most emphatically that far from participating in the Mutiny, 
the Rani was a friend of the English and helped them to the best of her ability. 
The document No. XIII shows that a section of the British authorities was fully 
convinced of the Rani’s complicity in the Mutiny, but the documents Nos. IV. 
VU. VII prove that the British Government, tll the very end, was in great 
doubt about the Rani’s guilt. The third letter of the Rani (No. V) proves that 
at least up to January, 1858, she was friendly to the English and wanted to 
come to terms with them. The truth of this is fully confirmed by the reports 
of the Secret Intelligence Department of the British Government (Nos. VI-A—C). 


(5) Kaye, J. W.—A History of the Sepoy War in India, Ul, 370. 
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That the Rani actually sent agents to the Governor-General’s Agent, who was 


accompanying the British force marching against Jhansi, is proved by the 
document No. XI. 


No. XIV is a very interesting document and seems to indicate that Rao 
Sahib, who had assumed the title and dignity of the Peshwa, was counting 
upon the help of the Rani of Jhansi in March 1858, but in the absence of any 
reply to this letter from the Rani, it is uncertain whether she actually joined 
the Peshwa at this stage. 


The perusal of these new documents is bound to give a rude shock to 
those who believe that Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi organised the war of Inde- 
pendence in 1857, unsheathed her sword against the British at the very begin- 
ning of the movement, and struggled for the independence of her country 
until she fell fighting at Gwalior. The documents printed below, particularly 
Nos. III-BCD, V and XII prove that throughout 1857 while the Mutiny and 
revolt were raging in Northern India, she was engaged in fighting, not against 
the British, but against her own people, namely Sadasheo Rao, the rival 
candidate for the throne of Jhansi, the rebellious chiefs and local Thakurs of 
the district of Jhansi, and lastly her neighbours, the rulers of Teheree (Orcha) 
and Datia. It was not till the movement was drawing to its close, and she found 
to her dismay that the British Government had definitely held her responsible 
for the Mutiny, that she decided to die in the battle-fleld rather than by a 
hangman’s rope. Her glory lies neither in organising a war of independence, 
nor in carrying on grim battle against the British to secure the independence of 
India, but rather in heroic courage and military skill which she displayed in her 
campaigns against the British, once she decided to fight. 


I, 


Extract from a letter dated Delhi, 4th July, 1857 from T. Reed to Lawrence. 

“One of our Gomashtas who was in Delhi contrived to make his escape 
yesterday and brought a message from the King that if we would guarantee 
his life and pension, he would open the gates for us ; how far this is to be 
depended upon remains to be proved ; but we have been so busy with their 
attack upon our rear that there has been no time to consider it ; he has evidently 
been made a tool of and it might stop an immense deal of blood granting his 
pension for the remaining years of his life which cannot be many. 


I—A, 


"The private statement of Futteh Mahomed Commissariat Gomashta 4th 
July, 1857”, has just been placed in my hands as follows: 

“About a fortnight ago Boolakie Doss a Buneeah and friend of mine 
hinted to me that the Hukeem Haissan Ooallah Khan wished to come to terms 
with the British but I did not attend to him as [ thought nothing would be 
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done. However he came to me 8 days ago and told me the Hakeem was 
most anxious to see me. Two days after | went to the palace to wait on the 
Hakeem who took me into a private apartment at the top of a high building ; 
no one was present but the Hakeem, his mooktear Boolakie Doss and myself. 
The Hakeem at once asked me if I fully understood what he had desired 
Boolakie Doss to tell me ; I said that I did, but that I would not give him much 
hope of being able to do anything. Then he said that the King was most 
desirous of making terms with the British and that if a promise (a formal one) 
were given him that his pension of | lac of Rupees a month and his former 
position should be secured to him he would have the “‘Jerdarojah’’ opened 
for the admission of the British troops, the “‘Jerdarojah’’ is a private entrance 
into the palace under “‘the Summund Boorj”’ on the river side. The King also 
offered to arrange to have any other of the city-gates opened at any time the 
British might wish. A written agreement to assist the British in every way in 
obtaining possession of the city would be given with the Royal Seal attached. 
I promised to submit the offer as it was made and make known the answer. 


“The substance of this will be sent to you by telegraph today so that you 
will probably have replied to it before you receive this. Mr. Greathed has 
also been requested to make it known to the Lieutenant Governor, N. W. 
Provinces. If we enter into terms with the King it will be necessary to obtain 
a material guarantee that his part of the contract will be faithfully performed. 
I doubt his ability to have one of the city gates opened as they are all in the 
hands of the insurgents whatever may be his power in the palace.” 


I—B. 


Extract from a letter, dated 9th July, 1857, from Sir John Lawrence to 
General Reed. 


“I hope that unless the orders of Government prohibit it, that you will 
endeavour to come to an understanding with the King of Delhi. If he is sincere 
in his overtures and J am inclined to think that he may be, I should consider 
that by a little dexterity on our part, he could admit a regiment into the palace, 
and if we were fully established inside others could follow without diffculty.” 


I—C, 


Extract from a letter, dated Simlah, 26th July, 1857, from General Reed to 
sir John Lawrence. 


“I am afraid the King’of Delhi's overtures will come to nothing. I do not 
think in the first instance that he has the power of performing what he offers, 
to open one of the gates, as the town is in the hands of the insurgents,—and 
in the next he would always be influenced by the last report, such for instance 


as the burning of the cantonment at Agra which they celebrated as victory at 
Delhi.” 
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Secret Proceedings. 31st July 1857. 


No. 329, 
From :—Major W. C: Erskine. 


Commissioner and Agent Lt, Governor Saugar Dn. 


To, 
George Edmonstone Esq. 
Secy. to the Govt. of India in the F oreign Deptt. 
Jubbulpore, 22nd June 1857. 


Sir, 
I have today received a report from the Judicial Shirastadar of Jhansee 


dated the 13th instant and most deeply regret to state that all hopes for the 
safety of the European residents there is gone. l 


2nd. The following is a brief summary of the urzee. 


3rd. On the 5th instant some of the Sipahees mutinied and seized the 
treasure and magazine which were in the Star Fort in the cantonment. The 
officers took refuge in the fort in the city. 


4th. On the 6th instant the rest of the troops joined the -mutineers. They 
first burnt the cantonments and all the public offices and records. Some then 
went to the Jail and the Jailor (Bukshis Ali) and his guard having joined the 
mutineers released the prisoners. 
5th. The whole then attacked the fort. 
6th. The police and newly raised matchlockmen ‘deserted the officers, 
even firing on them, and being joined by some chief (name not known) and 
by the mutineers of all branches they opened fire with guns on the officers and 
killed them all as well as the ladies and children in three days. 


7th. The rebels and mutineers plundered the city for three more days, 
Bakish Ali Jailor and his Jamadar Mohammad Baksh being the chief leaders. 


8th. The mutineers etc. taking with them all the Government treasure 
plunder and magazine stores went off towards Delhi through Moti making over 
formal charge of the District to the Ranee of the late Raja and she is now 
calling on all the late servants of government to take office under her and is 
managing the district. 

Oth. The writer adds that she has five guns which were some few years 
ago hid in the palace and have now been dug up, and that he has no hopes 
of any order being restored, till a force is sent to Jhansee as the petty chiefs 
and others will not obey the Rani, but he thinks a very small force would 
suffice as all the mutineers have gone (6). 


(6) The last two paras show that the Rani was not suspected of any complicity with the 
mutineers. The document No. FX also shows that in the earliest official‘ account of the 
mutiny at Jhansi, ‘‘no allusion is made in any way to the Ranee,” 


7 œ 


p 
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ME 


Secret Proceedings. 
31st July, 1857. 


No. 353. 
From :—Major W. C. Erskine. 


Commissioner, Saugor Dist. 


To 
C. Beadon Esq. 
Secy. to the Govt. of India Home Dept. 
Fort William 
Jubbulpore, dated 2nd July 1857. 


Sir, 
Last night two Harkaras brought me letters from the Ranee of Jhansi 
concealed in their walking sticks. 


2nd. I enclose free translation of the papers noted in the margin sent by 
the Ranee and of my reply to her. 


Ranee’s letter of 12th Inst. A. 
” + »3 I Ath Inst. B. 
G 


Narrative of events 
Reports from outposts D. 


3rd. From these it will be seen that by the Ranee’s own account she in no 
way lent assistance to the mutneers and rebels ; on the contrary that she 
herself was plundered and forced to take charge of the district, and this agrees 
with what I hear from other sources. 


4th. The Ranee expresses her inability for want of fundas and troops to 
maintain any order and begs for assistance. 


5th. Having no means whatever of sending civil officers and troops to 
restore order at present and to put down the sad state of the anarchy which 
exists, | have told Ranee to collect Revenue, to raise Police, to do every. thing 
in her power to restore order, and that accounts will be settled with her when 
officers reach Jhansi when she will be liberally dealt with and have also sent 
her a proclamation (Translation of which I enclose) calling on all inhabitants 
of the district to obey the Ranee who will for a time make proper arrange- 
ments agreeably to the customs of the British Government. 

6th. I am distressed to find from papers marked D that the Ranee has 


heard there has also been massacre and plunder at the stationg of Orai in the 
Jalaun district, but no particulars are given. 
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7th. When the Government have troops to spare the Jalaun and Jhansi 
districts should be reoccupied from Cawnpore and European troops must be 
sent here and Saugor via Mirzapur. 

‘8th. Regarding matters'in Jalaun I shall be probably able to report in a 
few days. 

9th. The Hurkaras who brought the Ranee’s letters came at the risk of 
their lives through a wild part of the country between Jhansi and Saugor 
which they describe to be in a state of anarchy, every man’s hands against that 
of his neighbour. They were robbed of their clothes and little property, and 
I have given them present of 30/- Rs. each the greater part of it in a Hundee 
on Jhansi and promised them Rs. 20 more if they safely deliver my letter to 
the Ranee. 


III—A. 


Translation of a Khureetah (7) of the Ranee of Jhansie to the address of the 
Comsr. and Agent Lt. Governor, Saugor Division d/ (supposed) 12th June, 
1857. 

After Compliments 

states that the Govt. forces stationed at Jhansie thro’ their faithlessneas, 
cruelty and violence, killed all the European Civil and Military Officers, the 
clerks and all their families, and the Ranee not being able to absist them, for 
want of guns and soldiers, as she had only 100 or 50 people engaged in guard- 
ing her house, she could render them no aid, which she very much regrets. 
That they (the mutineers) afterwards behaved with much violence against her- 
self, and servants, and extorted a great deal of money from her, and said that 
as the Ranee was entitled to succeed to the Reasut, she should undertake the 
management since the sepoys were proceeding to Delhi, to the King. 

That her dependence was entirely on the British authorities, who met with 
such a misfortune. The sepoys knowing her to be quite helpless, sent her 
messages thro’ the Taheseeldar of Jhansie, the Revenue and Judicial Sherishta- 
dars of the Dy. Commas. and Superintendent’s Courts to the effect, that if she at 
all hesitated to comply with their requests, they would blow up her palace 
with guns. Taking into consideration her position, she was obliged to consent 
to all the requests made, and put up with a great deal of annoyance and had 
to pay large sums in property as well as in cash to save her life and honour. 

Knowing that no British Officers had been spared in the whole District, 
she was, in consideration of the welfare, and protection of the people, and the 
District, induced to address Perwunnahs to all the Govt. subordinate agency 
in the shape of Police & to remain at their posts and perform their duties as 
usual, she is in continual dread of her own life and that of the inhabitants. 

It was proper that the report of all this should have been made immediately, 
but the disaffected allowed her no opportunity for se doing. As they had this 
day proceeded towards Delhi, she loses no time in writing. 

(True translation) 
3 (Sd) Erskine 
Comr. & Ag. to Lt. Governor. 


` 


(7) This word means despatch or letter. 
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Iti—B. 


Translation of a Khureeta from the Ranee of Jhansie to the address of the 
Commissioner and Agent Lieutenant Governor Saugor Division dated the 14 
June/57. í 

After compliments 

states that on the 12th June she addressed the Commissioner on the subject 
of the awful events which have transpired in Jhansie and sent the Khut by 
Gungadhur Dangee and Bhowanee Hurkura. That she still continues to regret 
the fate of the Europeans of Jhansie and is convinced that greater cruelties 
could not have been enacted in any other place. A detailed narrative of them 
is annexed to the Khureeta. 


The further news since is that in all the Elaquas subordinate to Jhansie the 
chiefs have taken possession of the Gurhees, while others are plundering the 
country. That it is quite beyond her power to make any arrangement for the 
safety of the District as the measure would require funds, which she does not 
possess, nor will the Mahajins in times like these lend her money. Up to the 
present time after selling her own personal property and suffering much incon- 
venience she has managed to save the town from being plundered and has 
kept up the form of the late Government. She has entertained many people 
for the protection of the town and mofussil outposts, but without a competent 
Government Force, and funds she sees the impossibility of holding on any 
further, she has therefore written out some remarks on the state of the District 
which is also sent herewith and trusts she may early be favored with orders 
which she will see carried out. 


(True translation} 
(Sd.) Erskine 


Commissioner and Agent L. Govr. 


HI, 


Translation of the narrative of events which have transpired in Jhansi on 


the 5th June 1857 about | P.M. 


All of a sudden about 50 or 60 sepoys rose and took possession of the 
Magazine and Govt. treasure and commenced firing their muskets towards 
Captain Skene’s Bungalow. On finding this to be the case, Captain Skene, his 
wife and children, in company with Capt. Gordon, proceeded to the town and 
made arrangements for guarding it and then proceeded to the Fort—a short 
time after this other gentlemen also went to the fort which they guarded with 
a small force and the Ranee sent a few of her own guards to the fort for their 
aid. On the 6th June everything remained as on the previous day up to noon 
viz. only such of the sepoys as had become disaffected remained go, the rest 
and sawars continuing queen. After 12 o'clock all became disaffected and 
joined together and killed all their officers and burnt their bungalows as well as 
all the public offices with their records which were all destroyed and plundered. 
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They then proceeded to the jail and released all the prisoners. The jail 
Daroga joined the mutineers and they then proceeded towards the town and 
surrounded the fort, but since the Gentlemen (7a) had closed the gates of the 
fort and were firing with great bravery from the fort-walls, the mutineers could 
not manage to open the gates. 

On the 7th June the mutineers commenced firing guns against the fort 
walls and this very much frightened the town's people, specially when 4 or 5 
balls came and fell in the town, but everything remained quiet. On the 8th 
June the mutineers planned an assault on the fort and compelled 150 men of 
the Ranee to join them who then all continued the attack till 3 o'clock p.m. 

During all this time the gentlemen who were so few continued with their 
usual vigour to defend the fort and managed to kill and wound many of the 
mutineers with their guns. After this Capt. Gordon received a musket shot 
which killed him. Then Capt. Skene with his wife and children and other 
gentlemen came down from the fort and intended te escape out of the town 
but the cruel mutineera did not allow them to effect their purpose. After 
murdering them all in such a cruel manner that the Almighty is sure to punish 
them for it, they plundered some people in the town and otherwise did as they 
pleased. The Ranee with utmost difficulty managed to save her life, but her 
money and property were plundered. She was not able to report this before 
the Commissioner or Agent since the disaffected had stopped all Dak commu- 
nication and had guarded all the roads round Jhansee which prevented every 
one from going out. On the night of the llth June they left the place and it 
is hoped will go to hell for their deeds. 


True Translation. 
Sd/- W. C. Erskine. 
C. & Agent to Lt. Gov. N. W. P. 


(Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth paras are omitted as they do not relate to 


Jhansi] . 


Ili—D. 


Secret Proceedings 31st July 1857. 
No. 334. 
Remarks on the District of Jhansi by the Ranee. 


The urzee of the Tahsildars and thanadars of Puchare Dt/- 11th June 1857 
states that the Jagirdar of Khuneeadhana of Elaka Jhansee has attacked the 
district with a hundred matchlockmen, and taken possession of the fort of Ahar 
and the Thakoors of Kuphar etc. have taken forcible possession of the fort 
Mehraunee and turned away the police sepahees from there, and the same 
things are going on in other places. No policeman can be got to take service. 
If all the Gurhees are in this manner taken possession of by these people, the 


(7a) This refers to the Europeans. 


+ 
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district will be ruined, if assistance be rendered some arrangements can be 
made, otherwise everything must go to ruin. 

The Urzee of the Thannadar of Rahpoor Dhala dt/- | Ith June states that 
it appears that the Thakoors of Kyrwa have dismissed the police from the 
chaukee at the post and the Pawars are marching about in bands. The Thakoors 
of Kyrwa have got together some 200 or 150 men with evil designs towards the 
inhabitants, 

It has been rumoured that the Thakoor of Chargaon has taken possession 
of the place and is collecting the Revenue of the Pargannah and ruining the 
inhabitants. 


IT]—E. 


Translation of Khureeta from the Commissioner Saugor Division to the 
Ranee of Jhansie, dated 2nd July 1857. 

After compliments. 

I have received your letters of the [2th and [4th of June, sent by your 
Hurkaras Bhowanee and Gungadhur, and have understood the contents. ° 

I hope very soon to be able to send Officers and Troops to restore order 
in Jhansee, and European Troops are being rapidly sent up the country to the 
disturbed districts, but until a new superintendent arrives at Jhansee, I beg 
you will manage the District for the British Govt., collecting the Revenue, 
raising such Police as may be necessary and making other proper arrangements 
such as you know the Government will approve, and when the Supdt. takes 
charge from you, he will not only give you no trouble, but will repay you for 
all your losses and expenses, and deal liberally with you. 

I send you a proclamation with my seal and signature, both in Persian 
and Hindee, announcing that you will until further orders rule the District in 
the name of the British Government and calling on all to pay you the Revenue 
and obey your orders. 

You may depend on my word that orders in all parts of India will soon be 
restored now that the mutineers and Rebels who collected at Delhi had nearly 
all been killed in battle, or plundered and murdered by villagers, or hung by 
Government Officers in different places. 

I enclose you a copy of the Proclamation Issued on hearing of the taking 
of Delhi. 

The Kings and other great men who caused these disturbances did so in 
the hopes of benefiting themselves and not to benefit you or the people of the 
country, but they are now in confinement and the wicked who are permitted 
to live a short time longer, will bitterly repent their foolish and wicked conduct. 

I also send you a copy of a letter I wrote to you on the 23rd Ultimo, which 
you may not have received. 

I have rewarded your Hurkaras and if they deliver this letter safely to you, 
| beg you will give them each 20 Rupees more, and Í will repay it. 


True Translation 
(Sd.) Erskine 
Comr. & A L. Govr. 
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HF. 
PROCLAMATION FOR JHANSI. 


Be it known to all people, belonging to, or residing in the Government 
District of Jhansi, that owing to the bad conduct of the soldiers, some valuable 
lives have been lost, and property destroyed, but the strong and powerful 
British Government is sending thousands of Européan soldiers to places which 
have been disturbed and early arrangements will be made to restore order in 
Jhanai. 

Until officers and troops reach Jhansi, the Rani will rule in the name of 
the British Government, and according to the customs of the British Govern- 
ment, and | hereby call on all, great and small, to obey the Ranee, and to pay 
the Government Revenue to her for which they will receive credit. 

The British army has retaken the city of Delhi and has killed thousands 
of rebels, and will hang or shoot all the rebels whereever they may be found. 


Sd/- W. C. Erskine. 
Commissioner and agent to Lt. 
Governor. 


Foreign 1857 Department, secret, In a letter from Commissioner Saugar 


Division of 2nd July 1857 No. A consultation 3lst July No. 354. 


N. D. Dalvi. 
D. 17-2-°55, 
IV. 
82. 
Secret Proceedings :—3lst July 1857. 

No. 355. 

No. 3032 of 1857. 
From 


G. F. Edmonstone Esg. 
Secretary to Govt. of India. 


To 
Major, W. C. Erskine. 
Commissioner Saugor & Narbada Territories 


Dt/- Fott Wiliam 23rd July 1857. 


Sir, ' 

In reply to your letter dt/- 2nd inst. No. A forwarding translations of two 
letters from the Ranee of Jhansee, I am directed to acquaint you that the 
Governor General in council approves and sanctions the rewards amounting 
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to Rs. 500/- which you have authorised to be paid to the most deserving of 
those who captured or shot the convicts who attempted to escape from the 
Nagoda Jail.* 

2. In respect to the Ranee I am to state that though his Lordship in 
council does not blame you for accepting in the circumstances in which you 
were placed, her account of her own proceedings and sentiments and entrust- 
ing to her the management of the Jhansee territory on behalf of the British 
Government, yet this circumstance will not protect her if her account shall 
turn out to be false. From the account supplied to Government by Major 
Ellis it appears that the Ranee did lend assistance to the mutineers and rebels 
and that she gave guns and men. 


I have etc, 


Sd/- G. F. Edmonstone. 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


V 


Secret Proceedings 25th June 1858. 
No. 115. 


Translation of the Khareeta from the Ranee of Jhansee to Agent Governor 
General for C.I. 


14th Jamadelawal a.H. 1274. Ist Jan. 1858.... 
After compliments, 


To narrate all the strange and unexpected occurrences that took place 
during your absence from India is a painful task. I cannot describe the troubles 
and hardships | have suffered during the period your return to India gives me 
a new life. I take this opportunity to give you a brief statement of my history. 
At the time when the Bnitish forces mutinied at this place and plundered me 
of my property and when the chiefs of Duttia and Orcha commenced their 
career of coercion and rapine | lost no time in writing to the British officers 
as per margin and gave them detailed information as to the state of the 
country. Some of these letters are missing others being plundered before 
reaching their destination came back to Jhansee. Those that were sent to 

Agra returning stated that they succeeded in sending 
Commissioner of Jub- the letters within the fort of Agra through a Bhistee, 
bulpore offg. A.G.G. i. ae f i : 
for C.l., Indore Cover. that their life being not safe they did not wait for a 
nor General of India reply. Major Ellis informed me that my letters were 
Leut. Governor of ; i 
Agra Dy. Commis- Yetprned to the officer that was acting for Captain Skene 
sioner of Jalaun Pol. and got a letter from the Commissioner through the 
Agent Gwalior, Major Chief of Gursarai Dt/- 23rd June stating that I should 


5. 
take charge of the district. Another communication 


! This incident is described in detail in para 10 of Erskine’s Letter dated 2nd July l 
(No. 353). 
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from the same officer Dt/- 10th July in reply to my three letters was also 
received, it referred me to his former communication in which a proclamation 
putting me in charge of the district was said to have been enclosed. On the 
29th July I wrote back in reply stating that I had not received the proclamation. 


2nd. Taking advantage of the disturbed state of the country the Chiefs 
of Duttia and Orcha first took possession of the district of Jhansee Illaka that 
lay on the borders of their respective states both to the east and west. 


3rd. On the third September (Both these chiefs acting in concert) the 
forces of Orcha composed of the Thakurs and retainers of the state and 
amounting to 40,000 men with 28 guns invaded Jhansee itself and made other 
chiefs support them, although the two letters received by me from the Com- 
missioner were sent to Nathey Khan for his perusal. Yet he took no notice of 
them. On this I again wrote to the commissioner who told me in reply (by 
letters dt/- 19th October) that British forces were assembling at Jubbulpore— 
that he will come to Jhansee and examine the conduct of all either high or low 
and deal with them accordingly. In the meantime I tried my best by selling my 
property taking money on interest collected a party of men and took steps 
to protect the city and to meet the invading force. The enemy by firing guns, 
matchlocks and pockets did much mischief and killed thousands of precious 
souls. My resources failing | wrote on the 20th September and 19th of October 
for reinforcements. After two months the besieging force retreated to a village 
Koma situated 3 miles from Orcha. All the districts that were formerly occupied 
by the chief of Orcha are still in his possession. In the same manner the 
Ranee of Duttia still holds all the districts that fell into her hands. The autho- 
rities at Orcha and Duttia do not give up these places. The troops sent to 
reoccupy them meet with opposition. 


4th. As was the case in former days the Powars and Maraasus are excited 
to ruin by raping and plunder the remaining district. 


5th. Under these circumstances | can never expect to get rid of these 
enemies, and to clear myself of the heavy debts without the assistance of the 
British Government. 


6th. The Commissioner seems not prepared to move for my help as he 
states in his letter dated 9th November that the services of the British troops 
for the present are required at his quarter. As these short-sighted individuals 
seem unmindful of the British supremacy and do their best to ruin myself 
and the whole country, | beg you will give me your support in the best way 
you can and thus save myself and the people who are reduced to the last 
extremity and are not able to cope with the enemy. 


True Translation, 


Sd/- A. R. E. HUTCHINSON, 
Agent & Pol. Asst. in Charge of Agency, 
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VI—A 


Secret Proceedings. 
No. 33. 26th March 1858. 


Abstract of intelligence from Bundelkhand. 
Dated 26th of January 1858. 


Jhansee. 


The Ranee daily sends troops and guns to Mon Ranipur where action 
is soon expected to take place between her and Orchha troops. Money is 
continually exacted from the people to meet the expenses of the force. The 
name of the Vakeel sent to the Commissionet turns out to be Bhaeer Dewan 
and not Gopalrao as stated before. It is given out that should this Vakeel who 
is gone towards Seepree be treated kindly the Ranee will in no way oppose 
the British force. She will pay obedience to our Government and return all 
the districts now in her possession. While on the contrary should the British 
officers show displeasure she will fight to the last. 3 or 4 maunds of Gun- 
powder are daily manufactured and stored in the fort. About 1000 foot and 
horse from the mutineers from different quarters are now stated to be in 
service of the Ranee. Four or five new guns have been manufactured. There 
are four old guns with a few small pieces. 


VI—B 


Political Proceedings Supplement. 
30th December, 1859. 


No. 1351 to 1498. 


Sir Robert Hamilton's letter to G. of I. 
dated 3! January 1858 


(35 of 1858} Camp Raotgarh. 


Extract of intelligence from Bundelkhand. 
No. 1446. 


Jhansee. 


It is currently reported that the Agent to the Governor General with 
British troops is proceeding towards Jhansi via Saugor. The insurgents are 
in fear and greatly confused ; those that were foremost in the insurrection and 
thought themselves valourous intend to desert the place, most of these have 
sent their families to other districts. The Ranee is said to have given out that 
she will go out to receive the British and make over to them all the districts 
in her possession. She seems to have no intention of fighting but there are 


about 150 sowars and 200 foot from mutineers with the Ranee. Bakshis Ali the 
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murderer of Major Skene is, also at Jhansi. Although the Ranee proposes 
to make no opposition to the British troops and is in fear since she had heard 
of its advance, yet she does not desert from fighting with the Orcha troops 
stationed at Raneepoor. She also threatens the Duttiah authorities unless they 
return to her the districts of Damoh Moth etc. which they intend to make 
over to the British authorities. 


The Ranee does not seem inclined to fight the British troops. Her con- 
fidential servant Pandit Gopalrao has been deputed by her to wait upon the 
Commissioner of Saugor and on the Agent Governor General for Central India. 
Some Thakurs advice her to fight with the British, others dissuade her from 
that` intention—The population is deserting daily. The rich men are not 
allowed to leave Jhansee ; they are kept like prisoners. Their wealth is made 
available for the use of the troops. 


“Mo 


VI—C 


Secret Proceedings, Monday, 30th April 1858. 
No. 147. 
Abstract of intelligence. Jhansee the 13th March 1858. 


The Chief of Banpoor wrote to the Ranee to make terms with the English 
as her forces would not succeed in opposing them. Mama Saheb and Khashee- 
nath, after leaving 1200 horse and foot at Burwa Saugor returned to Jhansee. 
It was reported to the Ranee that Tal Behut was burnt by the Orcha and 
Madias Troops. The son of the Chief of Nurwar was reported to have fallen 
back upon Pichore owing to the advance of the Gwalior troops. It was 
reported that the fort of Chundairee was taken by the British ; some ammuni- 
tion was taken to the Fort from the Magazine. . 


15. 


A council of consultation was held by the functionarees of the Ranee. 
Khasheenath Huree and Lalloo Buxee proposed to make terms with the 
English. Mama Saheb, and Gungadhar were of opinion that it was not proper 
to give up the state which was recovered after much difficulty without fighting. 
The Buxee and Khasheenath opposed stating that the state was made over 
to the English by the late chief himself. Orders were issued to prevent men 


escaping from the town. 


Jowahar Singh Killadar of Tal Baihut who came in here yesterday was 
ordered to leave Jhansee with the baggage of the son of the Banpoor chief. 
Military officers of the Ranee ask two months pay. The people in the town 
are taxed to pay up the troops.—Mardan Singh's men reported that their 
master had reached Taj Gonj and intends going to Tantya Topey. The son 
of the Raja of Nurwar with 1000 horse, and foot, came in here yesterday and 
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was supplied by the Ranee with provisions. He also expresses his desire of 
going to Tantya Topey. A neweswriter with six Hurkaras has been sent to 
Seerts. Six guns were placed on the walls of the city and several houses 
close to the walls have been ordered to be put in order to give accommodation 
to the troops. 


16th. 
Yesterday, about midnight Murdan Singh with 2500 horse, and foot, and 


two guns came in here, provisions were sent to him by the Ranee, whom he 
paid a visit this morning. All military officers were told that they will have 
to fight with the English, those who hesitate to do so, may leave the station ; 
all unanimously expressed their willingness to fight. The son-of the Rajah of 
Nurwar is still here. It was reported to the Ranee that a portion of the British 
troops had reached Tal Baihut, and the rest was soon expected. The Ranee 
took her quarters in the fort. The family of Adil Mahomed Khan of Raoat- 
ghur was sent to Tantya Topey. None is allowed here to report the achieve- 
ment of the British troops. The news of the fall of Chaundaree is confirmed. 
A flag was put upon the gateway of the fort by the order of the Ranee. Some 
force is to be sent to Seerus to check the progress of the British arms. 


17th March. 


Laloo Baxee and Tantya Topey advised the Ranee to make terms with the 
English and stated that it is highly improper to keep Murdan Singh and the 
son of the Raja of Nurwar at Jhansee. This advice was taken. Khureeta has 
been in consequence sent to the Agent and the chiefs of Banpoor and Nurwar 
have been ordered to leave Jhansee. They have done so and are said to have 
gone to Tantya Topey. Kishan Persad Ranee’s Agent wrote to her that he 
will soon see the Agent and deliver the Khureeta. Landlords refused to give 
their houses for the accommodation of troops. * * * * It was reported to the 
Agent through a Hurkara. The Jemadar of the thana of Babeena reported that 
the Br. troops had reached Tal Baihut. A Khareeta was sent to the Jemadar 
for delivery to the General Commanding the British troops. Hussan Ali Khan 
Rissaldar and other military officers represented to the functionaries of the 
Ranee that they had taken service with her because they supposed her to be 
inimical to the British. If she wishes to make terms with the English she may 
dismiss them by paying them their arrears of pay. The functionaries gave them 
assurances that their wishes will be carried out. 


18th March. 


... . A Hurkara, who had gone to the Agent returning after a long 
time told to the Ranee that he had delivered the Khareeta to the Agent who 
did not give any reply. The Ranee is disposed both to fight and to make terms : 
to fight from the fear of the mutineers in her service ; to make terms, by the 
advice of some of her functionaries. But preparations are being made to fight. 
Most of the citizens deserted the town and some of the ftinctionaries 
removed their goods to Gwalior .... The intention of sending out some 
troops to oppose the British force was not carried out. 
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Lord Canning to Sir R. Hamilton, dated Allahabad 
the llth February, 1858. 


Dear Sir Robert, 


If the Nerbudda Field Force proceeds to Jhansi and if the Ranee should 
fall into its hands, she must be tried, not by a Court Martial, but by a com- 
mission appointed for the purpose. 


Sir H. Rose will be directed to hand her over to you, and you must put 
together the best commission which your material will allow. 


If for any reason it should not be possible to deal with her at once, and 
if there should be difficulty in keeping her in custody in or near Jhansi, she 
may be sent here. But it is desirable that the preliminary inquiry into her 
conduct which will decide whether there be grounds for a trial should be 
completed before she arrives here (8). She must not come here with any doubt 
as to whether she deserves to be tried or not. I hope however that you will 
be able to finish her trial on the spot. What may be done with her after her 
trial will depend upon the sentence. 


VII. 


Political Proceedings (Supplement?) to the 30th December 1859. 
No. 268. 


To 
The A.G.G. for C.I. 
No. 206 


From 
G. F. Edmonstone Esq. 
Secy. to the Govt. of India 
with Gov. General. 
i dated the 3rd March, 1858. 


Sir, a 
` I have the honour-to_ acknowledge the receipt of your letter 23rd January 


last No. 32 forwarding a memo of intelligence from Bundelkhand together 
_ with translation of a Khareeta (8a) from the Ranee of Jhansee to your address 


(8) This shows that the Government of India had not sufficient materials to prove Rani's 
complicity in the Mutiny. : 
(8a) Evidently this refers to No. V. 
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and in reply I am directed to inform that you have acted rightly in not replying 
to the Ranee’s Khareeta. 


2nd. I am at the same time desired to request that you will give your 
attention to the collection of evidence regarding the conduct of the Ranee of 
Jhansee at the time of the mutiny and massacre there and during the month 
which have since elapsed (8) 


I have the honour etc. | 


Allahabad 
3rd March, [858. 


IX. 


Political Proceedings Supplement 30th December 1859. 
No. 280, 


From Sir Robert Hamilton Bart. AGG for CI, 
To G. F. Edmonstone Esq. 
Secy. to G. of I. with the GG. 
Camp Jhansi 24th April, 1858. 


Sir, 

Having availed myself of every opportunity to make inquiries into the 
events which occurred at Jhansi in the early part of June last year, | have now 
the honour to submit the following Report (9), to be laid before the Rt. Hon’ble 
the Governor-General. 


The first authentic record is a letter from the late Capt. Y. D. Gordon, 
Deputy Sudt. of Jhansi, bearing date Jhansi 6 June to the address of Messrs 
Erskine and Western which for facility of reference I will transcribe (Summary 
of the letter follows) ‘No allusion is made in any way to the Ranee or her 
party.” (Summary of Mrs. Mutlow’s statement, evidence of Skene's servant 


Shahaboodeen) (9a). 

“By the statement of a sepoy of the 12th N.I. who was made prisoner 
after the capture of Jhansi it appears that a letter was received from’ Delhi 
stating that . . . (quoted below). ... There are other evidences annexed ..."’ 


“it nowhere is stated that before death any sort of indignity was offered 
to any single one. of the unfortunate sufferers..." 


(9) The depositions of witnesses contained in this letter were evidently collected in 
purauance of the instructions contained in para 2 of No. VIII. 
(9a) These are given in the Report of Scot (Forrest, op. cit. App. A., pp. iv ff). 
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IX—A.. 
No. 283. 


Abstract translation of the statement of Aman Khan, son of Kureem Khan, 
aged 35, President of Admaidopur, near Agra, a sepoy of the 8th Company, 
12th Regiment, Bengal N. I. dated 14th April, 1858. 

“The mutinous sepoys placing their guns in position threatened all the rest 
with immediate death if they refused to join them. The sowars and sepoys 
were then prevailed upon—Then all went to palace of the Ranee with loaded 
guns and demanded assistance and supplies. She was obliged to yield and 
to furnish guns, ammunitions and supplies .. . 

“One man whose name is not known to me, a servant or a relation of some 
one in my Regiment, brought a chit from Delhi stating that the whole 
army of the Bengal Presidency had mutinied, and as the Regiment stationed 
at Jhansee had not done so, men composing it were outcastes or had lost their 
faith. On the receipt of this letter the four ring leaders above alluded to 
prevailed upon their countrymen to revolt and to carry out their resolution .. . 

“The insurgents previous to the mutiny did not consult the Ranee. 


IX—B. 
No. 286. 


Deposition of Sheikh Hingun Hookabardar to Capt. Y. D. Gordon (6.3.58). 

‘Gentlemen then sent to the Ranee for 4 elephants and the Saddar Alla 
went and brought away then the ammunition which was at the jail to the fort. 

... a servant of the Ranee brought an answer to the letter (written by 
Gordon from the besieged fort) which was brought up by a messenger. The 
Ranee's letter was read and the contents were to this effect. : ‘What can [ do? 
Sepoys have surrounded me and say | have concealed the gentlemen and that 
I must get the fort evacuated and assist them, to save myself I have sent guns 
and my followers, If you insist to save yourself abandon the fort ; no one will 
injure you, Gentlemen then sent a message back by the same messenger that 
they had no carriage and asked her to send some and that they would then go 
where she liked. Ranee sent no answer Gentlemen sent Sudder Alla (Mr. 
Andrews) in disguise of a Native to conciliate the Ranee. He started but was 
recognised by Ranees sepoys who killed. him: at some distance from Ranee’s 
dwellings. When gentlemen got news of this they were very much 
distressed... . 

_ “Gordon looking through a window was shot in the head dead and Gentle- 
men lost heart and Skene and others agreed that they should get the sepoys 
to swear to spare their lives, and then that they shotld descend from the fort. 
The mutineers Hindus and Mussulmans took the oath and gentlemen ladies 
and children came to the Guneish Gate... We were then led about 30 paces 
in rear of the Europeans... The mutineers went away after three days and 
the Ranee then raised 2 companies of sepoys and gave the command to 3 
mutineers who’had remained behind. 
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IX—C, 
No. 287. 


Deposition of Jamadar of Orderlies, Madar Bux, attached to Captain 
Gordon of Jhansee, dated 23rd March, 1858. 

“We remained there prisoners all night—The Tahsildar commenced 
falling st to the Ressaldar about extricating the gentlemen to which the Ressaldar 
agreed, and swore he would not kill them. The Ressaldar then on his own 
name caused the Tehsildar to write a letter to the gentlemen to the effect that 
if they came out they should not be hurt, and he gave it into my hands, and 
said if they wanted carriage they were to get it from the Kotwal. 

I took the letter, and went towards the Sahibs, it was now 8 A.M. On 
nearing the fort, | found it was surrounded by the Ranee’s sepoys who abused 
me and said “the Ranee’s orders are that no one is to enter the fort”. Being 
her order, I then went to the Ranee’s house and went to Luchmun Rao, Mora 
Bulwunt, alias Mama Gangadeen, & Lalloo Bukshee, and entreated them to 
assist, they said what can we do. I said the Ressaldar has sent me with a 
letter to the Sahibs, but people won't let me in without your orders, give me 
a perwanah. They then sent a Hurkara, and Zabita Khan Mooktar with me. 
When I got to the fort, I saw no one but a servant in the fort; he called a 
Sahib who lowered a string to which I tied the letter, and it was pulled up. 
Captain Gordon then came to ramparts and made a sign with his hand, for me 
to come round to a Bastion on the other side—I went and having got 1 R (sic). 
I sent it up with the string. Captain Gordon then wrote a letter to the Ranee 
telling her to get them down from the fort, and send them to Duttiah, or 
Oorcha, & told me its contents. I took it to Maroo Bulwunt and gave the 
message. He took the letter to the Ranee who sent it to the Rissaldar by her 
vakeel, and Zabita Khan also went on horseback. Sumroo Moosulman, one of 
the Ranee’s Chobdars who had been dismissed, said that Ranee had sent 
Adjudia Purshad for outward show, but that Zabita Khan was the bearer of 
another message, and that I would not succeed in what I wanted. Adjudia 
Purshad then returned from Rissala and the Ranee sent an answer by me. 
I gave it to the Sahibs but I do not know what was in it. Captains Gordon 
and Skene told me to go and wait at Ranee’s and that they would write to her 
again, I went to the Ranee’s where Soonoo Moosulman said to me ‘run away 
immediately, or you are a dead man.” On this Lalloo Bukshee and Gungadur 
called me. I went and they said to Teelungas, “‘this is Mudarbux"’. Teelungas 
seized me and beat me, and accused me of taking to the Sahibs letters, and 
provisions—Nuthoo Singh Jemadar was also caught, and we were both 
sent to the Ressaldar to whom the Teelungas said, I carried on communi- 
cation with the Sahibs, and told the different Vakeels of Rarrses to get help. 
We were confined in thé Quarter-guard, as also the Vakeels of Duttiah 
and Oorcha. We remained all that night, and the next day in confinement ; 
after Sahibs were murdered all the Sowars, Teelings, and Ranee’s Sepoys 
at 7 P.M. assembled on parade and we were released and ran away to 
our houses. When l was taking the letter from the Rissaldar to the Sahibs 
in fort, | saw Mr, Scott and the 2 Purcell’s being led as prisoners by the 
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Ranee's Sepoys. They asked for water, and a Bhistee gave them to drink. 
I also heard that the Ranee’s sepoys afterwards took them to the parade 
and killed them, and I also heard that 3 of the Ranee’s sepoys and Kahree 
Singh killed Mr. Andrews Suddur Alla at Gunjee Khana. [ told this to Captain 
Gordon.—The Tehsildar could only raise 24 men, as the Ranee was enlisting as 
many men as she could get—When the Ranee sent Adjudia Persaud to Rissal- 
dar she told the latter to tell the former that if he had written a letter to let 
the Sahibs out, well and good, but that he was not to blame her afterwards. 
I heard this message given. The Ranee coined money. I have 2 of the rupees, 
they are in circulation in the town. After the Sahibs were killed the Ranee 
proclaimed that the world is God's, the country is the Padshah’s and the Raj 
is Ranee Luchmee Bai's. Before this the Teelingas had proclaimed—The 
Sepoys and the Ranee were in communication. The Sepoys asked the Ranee 
to give them 1,25,000 Rupees for the Guddee, which she agreed to do, and 
gave 15,000, but that night news came that the Gwalior contingent was coming 
and the mutineers left Jhansee, I saw the gentlemen's bodies from a distance. 
They remained there 2 days when Ressaldar ordered them to be buried, and 
they were buried towards the Sayer Gate near the Muttia Toreea. The bodies 
were all quite naked. 
True Translation. 
Signature illegible. 
Bheel Agent and Poll Asstt in Charge 
of Residency. 


IX—D. 


Deposition of Deokeenundun Lohar formerly orderly classy of the late 
Lieutenant Gordon of Jhansee, dated llth March, 1858. 
Pol. Progs Supplement 30th December 1859 No. 288. 


d/- lith March 1858. 


“The mutineers fought with gentlemen for 3 days, Gordon was shot dead 
in the head. Then Skene said to the Sepoys we will now surrender commit no 
cruelty ; the sepoys, Ranee’s Sepoys, pe ene ana PAORA all swore, 
that they would do no harm.” id i 

"In that time the Ranee proclaimed in the town ia her reign had com- 
menced and that the English raj was over, she erected her flag on the fort, 
assembled the Mahajuns to present her with a ‘Nuzzerana’ and set going a 
mint. The day of the murder the Ranee gave the sepoys an elephant and 
some money. 7 + + + 

“Gentleman Gordon sent me to ask the Ranee for help, I went and saw 
‘Mama’ and Bugoley Lal Tehsildar, oe ciq angrily al they ae not, | 
did not get to see the Ranee.” 

“Mr. Andrews I heard came out “ad the mn and was E i the Ranee’s 
sepoys, and | saw the mutineers taking away Mr. Scott, and the two Mr. 
Purcells to the lines—I afterwards heard that they had killed them, I don’t 
know if, they were taken to the Ranee’s house previously.” 


2 a 
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X. 
Agra, 20th August 1889, 
My dear Raosaheb (10), 


I had much pleasure in receiving yesterday your favour of the 17th instant, 
as well as the packet of papers sent by you which I have perused attentively. 
Both the Indian Government and the Secretary of State for India have nega- 
tived your claim definitely and I am afraid you have nothing further to expect 
from them. Your only chance now is to find out from the records of the 
Foreign office what property you were entitled to as your exclusive right— 
and which could not have been confiscated by Government through your late 
mother’s rebellion—once you do this, you could sue the Government in a civil 
court to do which would require money so that you would have two very great 
difficulties to contend against viz—the obtaining of reliable information as 
regards your rights and secondly obtaining money with which to meet the cost 
of a law suit. 


Your poor mother was very unjustly and cruelly dealt with—and no one 
knows her true case ag | do. The poor thing took no part whatever in the 
massacre of the European residents of Jhansi in June 1857. On the contrary— 
she supplied them with food for two days after they had gone into Fort, got 
one hundred matchlock men from Kurrura, and sent them to assist us, but 
after being kept a day in the fort they were sent away in the evening. She 
then advised Major Skene and Capt. Gordon to fly at once to Duttia and place 
themselves under the Rajas protection,—but this even they would not do—and 
finally they were all massacred by our own troops—the Police jail and cus 
(customs)? etc. How could the poor Ranee have succoured them? She 
refused to the day of her death to receive the 5000/- monthly granted to her 
as a pension by Government and she had at the time no more than 30 or 40 
retainers,—but after the mutinous troops had quitted Jhansi she certainly took 
possession of her country when the two states Dutta and Tehree (who could 
easily have protected our people but would not so much as raise a finger to 
help us though the Orcha boundary was no more than a mile and a half from 
Jhansi Parade ground and that of Duttia only six miles—with large bodies of 
armed men on their respective frontiers watching the doings of our troops). 
Imagining that the Ranee being unprepared and that they would with ease 
wrest her country from her hands, they attacked her with their combined 
forces and were from time to time thrushed back by that gallant lady. 

When Sir Hugh Rose with Sir R. Hamilton appeared before Jhansi both 
these cowardly states forestalled the Jhansi Raja and made the British believe 
that they had been fighting here on the part of our Government ; but one of our 
Chiefs had the sense to ask why with such large forces at their command they 
did nothing to save their countrymen (the English) from being massacred and 





(10) The adopted son of Rani Lakshmiba: of Jhansi. I could not secure the original 
of thie letter, and found only a typed copy among the papers of Tambe. This was evidently 
a family posgession and not copied from the National Archives. 
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when Sir Hugh Rose asked Laichmibai to surrender Mardan Singh of Banpore 


advised her not to. 


` The more l think of all the injustice done to poor Luchmibai the more my 
blood boils. She sent Khureetas to Col. Erskine at Jubbulpore to Col. Fraser 
Chief Commissioner of Agra which I handed to him with my own hand, to 
hear her explanation, but no—Jhansi had become a by-word and was con- 
demned unheard. Whenever I meet you I will have a great deal to say. To 
write all would take up volumes. 


From the tenor of the replies to your memorial I perceive that both 
(neither) the Government of India nor the Secretary of State have any sym- 
pathy for you. On the contrary they think little of the wrong done to Jhansi, 
Nagpur and Oudh by Lord Dalhousy's cruel policy. 


I remain 
Yours sincerely, 


Sd/- T. A. Martin. 


Xi. 
Extract of a letter from R. N. C. Hamilton, dated 4th July, 1858. 


_ The Ranee of Jhansi sent no ambassador to me ... Two Harkaras or 
common messengers brought letter to me translation of which was forwarded 
to you with my despatch No. 32 dated 23rd January, 1858, and the two men 
remained in my camp until after the capture of Jhansi.” 


XII. 


Narrative of events attending the outbreak of disturbances and the res- 
toration .of authority in the Division of Jhansie in 1857-8 by J. W. Pinkney, 
Captain Commissioner, dated Jhansie, 20th November, 1858. 


(Select Extracts). 


(6th June). A great number of people. amongst whom were the Rani's 
principal adherents viz. Jhuroo Koour, Khooda Buksh etc. carrying two flags 
proceeded from the town of Jhansie towards the cantonments. 


$ * + * 


_ {After referring to the mutiny of troops who, with the adherents of the 
Rani; attacked the fort on June 6, the Report continues). 


(11) There was some commotion in London at the news that two ambassadors sent by 
the Rani of Jhansi to Mr. Hamilton were murdered. This letter is a refutation of the 
charge. The letter of the Rani, referred to, is evidently No. V. 
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During the night a meeting was held between the mutineers, Native officers 
and the Kamdars of the Ranee of Jhansie to settle to whom the Government of 
the country of Jhansie was to be made over. The question of the Government 
of the country was not settled as the Ranee and the mutineers could not’ come 
to terms. The latter therefore brought a rival claimant to the throne of Jhansie, 
Sadasheo Rao Narain with a view to drive a better bargain with the Ranee. 


$ * + + 


(7th June). Two officers were sent to Ranee of Jhansie to request protec- 
tion from her. On their arrival outside the fort they were met by the Ranee’s 
troops and taken to the palace from whence they were sent by the Ranee’s 
orders to the lines of the mutineers where they were put to death. Subse- 
quently Anderson was killed by the Ranee’s own servants at the palace door. 
. . . Risaldar Faiz Alee wrote to the garrison to say that if they vacated the 
fort they would not be injured. Various letters were also exchanged between 
the Ranee and Captain Skene and Gordon, but to what effect cannot be 
ascertained. ... During the night the Ranee gave the mutineers and rebels 
some guns. ... 


(8th June). Capt. Skene having made a sign that the garrison wished to 
treat, the rebels and mutineers collected near the gate and promised by the 
most sacred oaths through the medium of Saleh Mahomed Native Doctor that 
the Europeans and Anglo-Indians should be allowed to depart in safety on 


the condition of vacating the fort and laying down their arms. ... Some 
Sowars brought a message from the Ressaldar, ordering that all should be put 
to death. ...A general massacre took place: 


On the evening of the day of massacre, proclamation was made that ‘“The 
people are God's, the country is the King’s, and the two religions govem”. 


On the 9th June there was a dispute as to who was to possess the Jhansie 
territory, the Ranee and Sadasheo Rao bidding against each other. At last, 
on the Ranee paying down a large sum, and promising much more, the 
mutineers made it over to her and proclamation was made that ‘The people 
are God’s, the country is the Padshah’s, and the Raj is Ranee Luchmee Bai’s’’. 
She governed, however, on the part of her adopted son, a child of eight years, 
named Dumodhur Rao. On the IIth June the mutineers left Jhansie for Delhi. 


Sadasheo Rao left Jhansie, seized the fort of Kurrara (30 miles west of 
Jhansie), and declared himself Raja of Jhansie after turning out British officials. 
Ranee sent troops against him ; defeated him and made him prisoner. 


$ * * + 


o « 
The Ranee having secured Jhansie and Kurrara the other parts of the 
Jhansie District acknowledged her authority with very unimportant exceptions. 


The Ranee then sent agents to the Nana Sahib, levied troops, established ~ 
a mint, and began strengthening the fortifications of Jhansie and Kurrara. 
At the same time she endeavoured to keep terms with our Government by 


i 


> 
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writing to the Commissioner of Jubbulpoor, and to others, lamenting the 
massacre of our countrymen ; stating that she was in no way concerned in it ; 
and declaring that she only held the Jhansie District till our Government could 
make arrangements to re-occupy it. 


= + $ 2 


Raja of Banpoor was now in full possession of the Chundeyree District. 
. . established a cannon foundry... The mutinous troops attacked by him, 


left, and passed through Jhansie where they were feasted by the Ranee for 
three days. 


$ * æ É ® 


On 10th August, 1857, Tehree (Oorcha) state invaded Jhansie, occupied 
parts of it, and besieged Jhansie fort. Banpur Raja helped the besieged garri- 
son, but oppressed the cultivators of Jhansie. In January, 1858, Ranee of 


Jhansie expelled Tehree troops. The Ranee entered into close relations with 
the Nana, Tantia Topi and the Banpur Rajah. 


XII. 62. 


Political Proceedings. 25th Sept. 1857. 
No. 22. No. 12 of 1857. 


From, 


C. B. Thornhill Esq. 
Offg. Secy. to Govt. N.W.P. 


To, 
G. F. Edmonstone Esq. 
Secy. to Govt. of India. 
Foreign Dept. of Agra fort, Ist Aug. 1857. 
Sir 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2762 of 30th 
June received on the 29th July communicating the orders of the Governor 
General in council on the subject of the unliquidated debts of the late Jhansi 
state and in reply to observe that a communication has not been made to the 
Ranee of Jhansi on the subject in consequence of her having gone into open 
revolt as reported in para 2 to 4 of the Lieutenang Governor Despatch of the 
{8th June. 

I have etc., 
Sd/- C. B. Thornhill. 
Ofig. Secy. to Govt. N.W.P. 
Agra Fort. Ist Aug. 1857. 
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XIV. 


Political Consultation. Political Proceedings. Supplement 30th December 
1859 No. 644. Translation of original Marathi letter from Pandurang Sadashio 
alias Raosahib Peshwa to Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi dated Ist March, 1858. 

To long live (chi) pure as Ganges water 
Laxmibai of Jhansi, 

Blessings from Pandurang Rao Sadashio Pant Pradhan Peshwa Bahadur. 
Next up to the 18th of Raja at the Camp at Fort Kalpi we are alright. Specially 
to state, on Monday the 2nd of the dark half of Falgun (Dt. [-3-1858) in the 
morning positions of attack were ready against Charkhari but Ramchandra 
Pandurang Topee laid attack on that date at Charkhari and succeded in 
Capturing it. Then about 22 guns were fired as salute. You also should do the 


same as mark of salute and satisfaction. What more should be written. 


blessing (12). 








R. C. MAJUMDAR. + 


era a a A 
(12) This is a modern translation of the original Marathi letter. The official translation 
in the Proceedings is slghtly different. 


Western Innovations and the Rising of 
1857. 





mmo many among the British historians on the “Indian Mutiny” or the 

"Sepoy War” the Western innovations in India seemed to have been a 
potential causé of the rising of 1857. During the decade which preceded the 
great rising, several of western innovations had been introduced into India, 
and to many contemporary as well as later historians the rising appeared mainly 
to be a reaction against new ideas. [India before the rising was ruled by a 
dynamic Governor General, who, by his reckless endeavours, brought into 
existence the railways, the electric telegraphs and the modern post, introduced 
the government system of popular education as well as rendered official 
encouragement to female education, while at the same time attacking the 
outworn social crimes like infanticide and supporting such measures as the 
re-marriage of widows. According to western historians India was too medieval 
to understand the benefits of modern science and too conservative to appreciate 
social reforms and therefore the mutiny came as a positive manifestation of 
the popular antipathy towards progress. 


But facts do not support such presumptions. The purpose of this paper 
is to show that the scientific and technological innovations as well as the 
educational or social measures had practically little to do with a predominantly 
political issue when the people and the princes of India, though in a limited 
scale, fought against a foreign people. This paper is constructed on the 
strength of the unpublished ‘‘Mutiny Papers” collected by Sir John William 
Kaye immediately after 1857 and other unpublished private and official 
documents of the contemporary period. From the evidence gathered from 
the Mutiny papers (1) and other documents a few things stand clear—That the 
people of India did not oppose the introduction of railways, electric telegraph 
or the modern post. That the movements in favour of popular education or 
female instruction and even the widow remarriage started from inside India. 
That when the railways, telegraph and postal system came into existence 
people everywhere showed lively interest in them, and that the systems of 
education were accepted by the people with great pleasure. When the 
Mutiny came the innovations had been just begun. At many places where the 
mutiny became acute the people had not been aware of the new innovations. 


(1) The Mutiny collections of John William Kaye are preserved in the Old India 
Office Library at London. The papers contain innumerable miscellaneous documents. 
Beginning from letters written by the Governor General of India to Home Authorities 
to evidences collected from a man on the street or a nameless Sepoy, -documents of 
widely different nature are to be seen in the Collection. ‘ 
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When the mutiny passed away the innovations had hardly suffered from the 
storm. i 

In 1857, shortly after the rising had started, the Governor General Lord 
Canning tried to discover the causes of the revolt. In a fairly long report to 
the Home authorities, he described that the fear among the Sepoys to lose 
their religion, the affair of the obnoxious cartridge and the conspracy of the 
native princes led to the out-break. But it was John William Kaye, the 
celebrated historian of the ‘Sepoy War’, who was perhaps the first man to have 
interpreted railways and education as a cause of the war. While analysing 
at length the causes of the war, Kaye referred to the railways and telegraph 
and said, ‘“The inroads and encroachments of physical science were equally 
distateful and disquieting. ... There were no means of contradicting or 
explaining away the railway cars, which travelled, without horses or bullocks 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour, or the electric wires, which in a few minutes 
carried a message across the breadth of a whole province” (2). Referring 
to Bethune’s female school at Calcutta and the decision of the Government 
to support it, Kaye said, ‘Most alarming of all were the endeavours made, 
during Lord Dalhousie’s administration, to penetrate the Zenana with our new 
learning and our new customs” (3). Kaye also extended his imagination to 
suspect the general scheme of government education which was, according to 
him, ‘rapidly extending its network over the whole male population of the 
country’, as having added to the discontent among the people before the 
mutiny. 


Sir John William Kaye, being the first among the great authorities on the 
history of the event, was followed by others. G. B. Malleson looked back to 
the days of 1857 from the era of Ripon. Ripon’s liberalism seemed to be too 
dangerous to him and he drew “lessons” and “warnings” from 1857 to dis- 
courage the idea of introduction of a representative system of government into 
India. ‘““The determining cause of the Mutiny of 18537,” said Malleson, ‘‘was 
the attempt to force Western ideas upon the Eastern people . .. I would 
impress upon the rulers of India the necessity, whilst there is yet time, of 
profiting by the experience of the Mutiny ... Į entrust them to realise that 
the Western system of representation is hateful to the Eastern races which 
inhabit the continent of India ; that it is foreign to their traditions, their habits, 
their modes of thought’’ (4). Thus Malleson believed that the mutiny was 


mainly due to the incorporation of new ideas into India. 


In 1892, George Campbell wrote his “Memoirs of my Indian Career”. 
It is interesting to note that he took pain to criticise Kaye and Malleson in 
his attempts to defend Dalhousie’s aggressive political measures and annexa- 
tions in India, but he did not challenge the old presumptions that the reforms 
of the Dalhousie era brought about the revolt of 1857. McLeod Innes believed 
that Dalhousie ‘‘rode rough-shod over all difficulties, among them the prejudices. 





(2) John William Kaye, A History of the Sepoy War in India, 3 Vols. (London, 
1864), Vol. i, pp. 190-191. 

(3) Ibid, pp. 185-87. 

(4) G. B, Malleson, The Indian: Mutiny, (London, 1901, written in 1890), pp. 411-12. 
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feelings, habits, traditions and modes of thought of the native community ; 
and would brook no advice" (5). G. W. Forrest in his "History of the Indian 
Mutiny” tried to trace the special causes of the mutiny and went to the extent 
of bracketing the establishment of railways and telegraphs and opening of 
schools together with the introduction of the greased cartridge as having 
“created a feeling of unrest in the land” and having ‘appeared to the 
orthodox to threaten the destruction of the social and religious fabric of Hindu 
Society’ (6). 

This tradition of interpreting the western innovations in India as a cause 
of the rising continued, and so late as in 1931, George Mac Munn said, "Steam, 
the electric telegraph, the application of science to the arts and crafts of 
daily life, were in 1848 waiting to be brought to India... . yet the East 
India Company, had by design and by instinct realised how difficult it would 
be to graft Western progress on Eastern stalk, and how many dangers might 
accrue therefrom. His Lordship (Dalhousie) did not” (7). Dalhousie was 
blamed for the ideas he brought in. Even in the Cambridge History of India, 
the tradition of the mutiny writers was preserved. It was said, ‘More provo- 
` cative than settlements and annexations were other measures by which 
Dalhousie endeavoured to confer upon India the benefits of Western civilisa- 
tion. In the railways which he began to construct, the telegraph wires by 
which he connected Calcutta with Peshawar and Bombay and Bombay with 
Madras, the canal which he linked to the sacred stream of the Ganges, 
Brahmans fancied that sorcery was at work” (8). It is astonishing to think 
how did the authors of the Cambridge History think of the railways and the 
great Ganges canal as "more provocative” than the Doctrine of Lapse and 
the annexation of Oude. 

A few facts would show that the English historians rather held an 
exaggerated opinion of the Indian conservatism and that in their attempt to 
discover the causes of the rising they overemphasised the significance of the 
social grievances. It so happened that the revolution followed an era of new 
innovations. But it would be difficult to argue that it would not have 
occurred had the railways or telegraph been not introduced. Perhaps no 
historian of the Sepoy War could have said so. The military and political 
grievances as well as popular hatred towards missionary activities were them- 
selves enough for the outbreak of the revolution. 

‘The railway and telegraph were the most novel among the scientific 
innovations of pre-mutiny era, and therefore, condemned by the critics as a 
potential cause of the mutiny. . But did these Western means of communica- 
tion completely upset the eastern mind? Long before the Government of 
India decided to introduce the railways, the business magnates of Calcutta had 
thought of the commercial advantages of railways. The earliest pioneer of 
the railway movement in India, Rowland Macdonald Stephenson, was greatly 


(5) McLeod Innes, Lucknow and Oude in the Muting, (London, 1895), pp. 6-7. 

(6) G. W. Forrest, A History of the Indian Mutiny, 3 Vols. (Edinburgh & London, 
1904), Vol. i, pp. 4-5. 

(7) George Mac Munn, The Indian Mutiny in Perspective, (London, 1931), pp. 7-8. 

(8) The Cambridge History of India, (Cambridge, 1932), Vol. vi, p. 169. 
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encouraged by the Indian business community and being supported by them 
he requested the Government for recognition of his proposals. The Railway 
Home correspondence series shows that when Stephenson began to familiarise 
the people of India with the subject through papers and journals from 184 
onwards, there was no protest from any quarter against the idea (9). On the 
other hand, when for several years the Government end the railway companies 
exhibited inactivity, the concerned people in India rather showed resentment 
that no intention existed on the part of the authorities of carrying out this great 
measure, and that the East India Company themselves were not sincere in 
their patronage, and entertained no wish to see the work consummated (10). 

When the work of laying down the rails began in Bengal and Bombay, 
the interest with which the common people came to work on the lines amazed 
many. The British engineers and the promoters of railway companies counted 
the cheap Indian labour as a great asset to their giant programmes. On 15 
April, 1853, the Board of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company 
approved of all the arrangements for the opening of the Bombay line for 
passenger traffic (11), and the first section of this line, “which was the frst 
line of railway employed for public traffic in India, was opened on I6th April, 
1853" (12). This line, too, was the first railway ever completed in Asia (13). 
The opening ceremony of the line was attended by the people with great 
enthusiasm. According to local accounts, hundreds of thousands of people 
were gathered together, every house top, every elevation, and almost every 
tree along the first portion of the line was occupied. The train reached 
Tannah, a distance of 2! miles in 58 minutes without an accident. The return 
to Bombay was effected without accident, and lata as it was, the sides of 
the line were still occupied by a crowd of spectators who cheered the train 
as it passed (14). 

The working of this small line proved the popular sympathy towards the 
rail. Within a few months more than twelve hundred passengers were 
travelling on that small line everyday. In a year from its opening, upwards 
of 450,000 passengers had been conveyed upon the line (15). Before the rail 
in India was opened there were people who ‘‘corfidently affirmed that the 
natives of the country were so poor and destitute, and at the same time so 
fossilised in their habits of thought and action” that they would hardly avail 
themselves of the rail as a means of conveyance (16). Such misapprehension 
proved to be baseless. The Governor General was too intelligent to fathom 
the popular liking to this new mode of travelling when he said that ‘‘not only 
that the natives will gladly use the railways for conveyance of their goods, 
but that they will have no scruple in availing themselves of them as 


(9) Vide Railway Home Correspondence, No. 1, Report of Stephenson, 1844, 

(10) Vide Friend of India, 27 January, 1848. 

(11) Railway Home Correspondence, No. 5, Letter from GLP. Railway, 15 April, 
1853. 

(12) Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1856, Vol. 45, pap. No. 245, p. 17. 

(13) Friend of India, 28 April, 1853. 

(14) Ibid. 

(15) Indian News, 14 June, 1854. 

(16) Vide Indian News, 17 July, 1855, 
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passengers, if only the rate of fare paid shall render the carriages available 
to them” (17). l 

It may be pointed out here that for nearly five years the people of Bombay, 
rich and poor, irrespective of caste and creed, saw and used the steam engine 
before the mutiny broke out. At no time they had shown their dislike towards 
it and still more, those who regarded the railway. as a cause of the discontent, 
may remember that the civil population of Bombay played no part in the 
revolution. 

On 27th. June, 1854, the train began to run on the Bengal line. On [5th 
July, this line from Howrah to Pundooah was opened for the traffic. This 
was the second railway line opened in India and the people received it with 
the ‘‘greatest excitement’. A few days later the Governor General said to 
a freiend, “On the 15th. the Railway started most successfully. It has already 
solved one important problem. Many doubted whether the natives would 
go on a railway, partly from timidity, partly from prejudice. The Bombay 
Railway cleared up the doubt as to the western population, but still people 
doubted as to the Bengalees. However, the railway has been crowded for 
these days by Calcutta Baboos. It is engaged thousands deep, and they are 
in the greatest excitement about it, many going even on the tender rather 
than not go” (18). 

When on 3 February, 1855 the line from Calcutta to Raneeganj’ was 
officially opened, people in Bengal celebrated the function with jubilant festi- 
vities. Accounts of the ceremony preserved in some private papers show 
that there was no hatred or suspicion towards that western vehicle, but rather 
a tremendous enthusiasm to use it. To repeat once more, by 1857, the rail 
engines were running over only a few miles in Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
but at none of these places did the civil population in fact join the rising. On 
the other hand, at those places where the people really took up arms, the 
rails had not yet been laid when the signal for revolt came. 

After the mutiny was over the Government became anxious to know if 
the railways had anything to do with the discontent. It was only in Bengal, 
while some rails were being carried in a boat in a canal that some people 
tried to sink the boat. Since this was done in 1857, the hands of the mutineers 
were suspected behind the work. The Mutiny Papers show that after elaborate 
enquiry into the matter it could be ascertained that a local landlord who 
attempted this had a disliking towards rail because it was supposed to ruin 
his commercial activities through canal ways. Such minor events in no way 
prove a popular antipathy towards the railway and the Mutiny declarations 
hardly refer to it as one of the popular grievances. 

About the electric telegraph, the work of laying down the experimental 
lines began in [85]. Since laying down of telegraph wires was a much easier 
job than laying down the rail lines, the telegraph began to extend its web very 
rapidly. By beginning of 1852, 66 miles of wire were in actual use for public 
business in Bengal. Shortly after these experimental lines were completed, 
1853, 

(18) Baird, Private Letters of Dalhousie, p. 314. 
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Dr. William O'Shaughnessy, the man who was greatly responsible for the 
introduction of the telegraph into India, brought it to the notice of the Govern- 
= ment that, ‘The degree of confidence reposed in the office by the public is 
such as to surprise us all: messages on banking business, law matters, opium 
speculations, domestic concerns, etc., many being of a strictly secret nature 
have been entrusted to us..... “ (19). From its very start, the people of 
Bengal accepted the telegraph with utmost confidence as a matter of great 
public utility. Its success in Bengal led the Governor General to think of its 
general introduction all over India. In November 1853 the work began 
simultaneously at several places. By the beginning of 1854 wire had been 
raised at many important centres of Northern India. O'Shaughnessy was 
happy to inform the Governor General, ‘In every district the Overseers and 
police report the entire absence of any disposition to injure or meddle with 
the lines on the part of the inhabitants or the travellers on the road’ (20). 
By June 1854 more than 2500 miles of line had been commenced and com- 
pleted, and were at work. In November the line between Bombay and 
Calcutta was completed. In the Punjab, O'Shaughnessy had to face immense 
difficulties in crossing rivers, but in spite of them the line from Lahore onwards 
to Peshawar was constructed quickly. 

O'Shaughnessy had so much of popular sympathy behind him that a 
“most numerous and respectable meeting” was arranged by the people at 
Agra on 13 December to open a subscription to honour him (21). By 
| February 1855 he was able to notify the opening of all the lines from Calcutta 
to Agra and thence to Attock on the Indus, and again from Agra to Bombay 
and thence to Madras. These lines were extended over 3,050 miles of space. 
These lines were in operation for more than two years before 1857, people 
used them everywhere, and there was no attempt at wilful injury anywhere 
in India. The reports of O'Shaughnessy and the telegraph returns gave 
evidence of the popular sympathy towards it. No doubt, during the -rising of 
1857 the wire was pulled down at many places by the Sepoys, but that in itself 
was no proof of a popular hatred towards the science. In any civil or political 
commotion, even in modern times, the lines are destroyed to put the Govern- 
ment into trouble and cut off communication. Sc was done in 1857. The 
historians on the mutiny regarded this as a cause of the disturbance and 
referring to the lone statement of a sepoy who described the telegraph as 
the ‘‘accursed string that strangles us’’ they blamed the people of India as 
hostile to modern civilisation. Within six years after 1857, India possessed 
nearly 12,000 miles-of telegraph line and within the next five years it increased 
to nearly 29,000 miles. The rapid expansion cf railways and telegraph 
immediately after the mutiny and their immense pcpularity everywhere falsify 
the theory of Indian antipathy towards them, as maintained by the English 
historians. è 





(19) Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, 1854-55, Vol. 40, Pap. No. 243, 
O'Shaughnessy's Report, 30 March, 1852, 

(20) Wood Papers, India Board Correspondence, O'Shaughnessy's Letter, 22 January, 
1854. 

(21) Allen’s Indian Mail, 14 February, 1855. 
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Kaye and other historians have thrown uncharitable comments on the 
government encouragement of female education. But it can be said that the 
people of Calcutta who were directly concerned with female education had _ 
little to .do with the revolt, and the Mutiny Papers of Kaye himself show that 
in the city there was an entire absence of any popular demonstration from 
first to last (22). Nor did the civil population of Bengal join the Mutiny in 
protest against the social reforms, including the remarriage of widows. No 
doubt some such measures had had their opponents. But much of the opposi- 
tion .in Bengal to social changes were like constitutional opposition. Since 
many new ideas first originated among the people themselves, any idea had 
the supporters as well as opponents. Had the social changes in Bengal been 
only the imposition from the Government the story might have been different. 
If William Bentinck ventured to abolish the Sati, Raja Rammohan had already 
_ prepared the ground. If the Government in 1857 supported the remarriage of 
widows, Vidyasagar had already created an opinion in its favour. Similarly, 
before Bethune had thought of educating the daughters of the Hindus, among 
the intelligent Bengalees a movement had already been started in its favour. 

The penetration of western ideas into the Zenana, as Kaye described it, 
was not forced by the western people as to have called for a violent revolu- 
tion. Before Bethune had taken up his job in India, Baboo Jaykiasen 
Mookerjee was about to establish a school for the education of respectable 
> Hindoo girls in Bengalee, and to place that school under the superintendence 
of a European instructress (23), From the beginning Bethune got his ardent 
supporters. Baboo Ram Gopal Ghose, a well known merchant of Calcutta, 
became, in the words of Bethune himself, has principal adviser and procured for 
him his first pupils. Baboo Dakhina Ranjan Mookerjee, a zamindar, promised 
the free gift of a site for the school, or five beeghas of land valued at 10,000 
rupees. Pandit.Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, one of the pandits of the Sanskrit 
College, not only liked to send his daughters to the school, but agreed to 
attend it daily to give gratuitous instruction to the children and to compile 
series of elementary books for their use (24). The idea of female education 
had captured the imagination of the educated Bengalees to such an extent 
that a group of men from Baraset issued a declaration saying, “If, for this, 
we are persecuted in the greatest degree, such as being excommunicated from 
Hindoo Society, we will not, on any account, desist from our endeavours 
to advance the cause’ (25). 

Yet, to European historians, the official encouragement of female educa- 
tion appeared as a cause of the revolt. -They failed to understand a few 
things. Female education by 1857 had received support from Government 
only in Bengal. There the popular approach to such questions was rather 
sympathetic. From the establishment of the medical college and with the 


(22) Mutiny Papers of John William Kaye, State of f@eling in Calcutta, Pf. 723-35. 
(Home Misc. Vol. 726). 

(23) Vide Allen’s Indian' Mail, 2 May, 1848. 

(24) India Home Consultations, 187/Vol. 28, Bethune’s letter to Governor General, 
-29 March, 1850. 

(25) Home Miec., Vol. 857, ff. 124-30. 
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spread of western education there was more of sympathy rather than apathy 
towards the spread of western ideas. The interesting letters of the Governor 
General Hardinge to Sir Robert Peel (preserved in tae British Museum) show 
that the Governor General was astonished to see the rapid spread of progres- 
sive ideas among the people of Bengal. The very people who would not 
touch a dead animal during the time of the estaklishment of the medical 
college, dissected hundreds of human bodies in that institution every year. 
By the time of the rising of 1857 the people of Bengal were progressive enough 
to appreciate the value of female instruction, and therefore to interpret the 
Bethune female school as a cause of the mutiny, as John William Kaye has 
done, is rather to make a wrong study of the time and the spirit of the people. 

Even the general scheme of popular education did not escape criticism 
from the mutiny historians. But, the special enquiry, which was instituted 
when the promotion of education was alleged to be among the causes which 
brought about the outbreak, and the subsequent report of the Secretary of 
State for India dated April, 1859, disproved the allegation (26). It should not 
be forgotten that the demand for education came from the people before the 
Government decided to give it. From the time of Bentinck to that of Dalhousie 
the Government rather adopted a policy of observation before the final decision 
for an education scheme was thought of. A growing desire among the people, 
especially in Bengal and Bombay, to educate their children in their own verna: 
cular languages, became so manifest that the authorities could not for long 
continue with their policy of indifference. Private vernacular schools were 
established at many places without any aid from the Government. Once the 
decision of Macaulay and Bentinck to spread English education in India was 
put into effect, the Government gave all the weigh: and influence in favour 
of the English. To the Indian intelligentsia the decision seemed to have been 
appropriate and desirable. Naturally therefore the desire for English educa- 
tion began to grow among a certain section of the povulation. But the English 
education alone did not solve the real problem of the Indian education. To 
the vast majority of people education through their indigenous language 
became a great necessity. Shortly after Bentinck’s tme, William Adam, who 
was deputed to examine into the state of educstion in Bengal, became 
convinced of the popular desire for vernacular, anc he submitted a plan to 
the Government for the improvement of village schools. From this time 
onward the Government was presented with many plans and suggestions in 
favour of popular education. When James Thomason thought of an experi- 
ment with vernacular education in the North Western Provinces of those days 
(present day Uttar Pradesh), he saw among the people a fertile ground for 
his experiment. His object became to work out a szheme of national educa- 
tion founded upon the indigenous efforts of the people themselves. When 
his scheme was put into effect in the eight districts of the North Western 
Provinces the agricultural population showed so much of interest in the subject 
that within a few months only the number of boys receiving education there 
could rise from 17,000 to 30,000. A population which was supposed to have 





(26) Vide Selections from Educational Records, Part ii, 1840-59, pp. 426-50. 
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been extremely conservative, nevertheless, received the Government scheme 
of education without any suspicion or rather with great pleasure. With 
coming of the Education Despatch the desire for education among the people 
began to grow. It was only the poverty which stood on their way, other- 
wise the people had perhaps no other obstacle on their way to discourage 
them from sending their children to schools. Herbert Edwardes rightly 
pointed out to Sir Charles Wood, ‘In India the children love school. Irregular 
attendance is unknown and only occurs when their friends employ them at 
home. It is the fear of losing their services which among the rural popula- 
tion is the chief impediment to children attending school and it is not probable 
that parents and others would consent to incur the additional loss which 
paying a fee however small for the education of their children would in their 
opinion involve” (27) Of course the British authorities at Home could not 
think of a free elementary education for the Indian children, but their educa- 
tion scheme of 1854, though inadequate in its scope, nevertheless was not 
unpopular. Yet Kaye and others were led to suppose that the general scheme 
of Government education became another factor of discontent. To Kaye, 
education was “rapidly extending its network over the whole male popula- 
tion of the country”, and therefore the trouble. By 1857 when the revolt 
broke out, the Despatch of 1854 had hardly been put into effect. Village 
schools existed in India from time immemorial. There is no evidence to show 
that Government aid to indigenous schools and the Government supervision 
to improve the standard of education in any way drove the people into despair. 
The authors of the Cambridge History of India brought in the construc- 
tion of the Ganges Canal to the long list of Indian grievances against the British 
rule. Such assertions are seldom supported by facts. India being an agricul- 
tural country the necessity of canals and irrigation was known to the people 
from a much earlier time than the British period. Not to speak of India’s 
Hindu rulers of past, some of her Muslim rulers had constructed canals for 
their subjects. So the construction of the great Ganges Canal did not contain 
in it anything so extraordinary as to have horrified a people however conserva- 
tive they might have been. In the Punjab where Lord Dalhousie had begun 
a network of canals, the people rather saw a beneficial beginning of the 
new Government, and such works in some way kept the Punjab quiet. 
Some other critics held that the social measures of the pre-mutiny era, 
like campaign against infanticide, increased the popular discontent against the 
British. This proposition again seems to be without foundation. Dalhousie 
had issued stringent measures against the crime of female infanticide. The 
Court of Directors in England did not believe in extreme measures. Even 
such eminent administrators as John Lawrence advocated a mild policy. But 
a strong headed and determined man as Lord Dalhousie was, he prescribed 
capital. punishment for the said custom. It was widely prevalent among the 
Rajpoots and the Sikhs who had to obey his social regulations. If the regula- 
tions were too severe and if the people took them as interference in their 


religion, their discontent was only natural. But while the Sikhs helped the 


(27) Wood Papers, Stages of Education Draft, Draft from East India House. 
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Government against the mutineers, the Rajpoot population in general 
remained passive. 

lt may be said here that such social measures were welcomed bý the 
people rather than opposed. Before the regulations of the Governor General 
had been promulgated, at many places initiative had been taken by the people 
themselves. At many places the Rajpoot and Sikh chiefs had given lead to 
their people in this respect. In several Rajpoot royal houses like that of 
Mynpoori and Kangra, the rajas began to preserve their own daughters. The 
Maharaja Goolab Sing of Kashmir and Jummoo and his son Prince Runbeer 
Sing did their best to eradicate the crime from their kingdom. When the 
British Government arranged a series of meetings all over the Punjab, every- 
where people assembled in considerable number and entered heartily into the 
objects of the meeting. lt was seen that there was not a single expression of 
disapproval, disappointment or displeasure. To competent authorities it 
seemed that since a silent change was taking place among the people them- 
selves, the Government intervention rather became easy. Even among the 
most orthodox section of the Sikh community, the Bedees, who practised the 
custom of female infanticide with utmost zeal, the British officers were glad 
to note that among them ‘‘a strong feeling of abhorrence now exists against 
the crime” (28). Under a changing spirit of the people, therefore, the social 
measures of the Government in no way offended their religious sentiment. 

A close scrutiny of the Mutiny Papers reveals that there are some 
references to the educational, social or other innovations among the declara- 
tions of the so-called mutineers But many of such references are vague and 
sometimes fantastic. For example, on one of the longest declarations issued 
by the Muhammedan leaders in the North there is a reference to the uniform 
postal system which had been instituted in India. The declaration pointed out 
that the new post signified the downfall of the British rule in India because 
the face of the British Queen, as it appeared on innumerable stamps, was 
blackened every day by innumerable times (29). A casual reference to higher 
education pointed out that the grown up girls aiming for the same were bound 
to lose their chastity. 

While a large number of political and religious gnevances were enumerated 
against the British in the mutiny declarations, references to the scientific and 
educational innovations are rather rare and insignificant. This fact supports 
our stand that the British historians on the Rising of 1857 did not take an 
impartial view of the entire question. In trying to search the causes they tried 
to throw much of the blame on the Indian shoulder, with the intention to point 
out that while the Western scientific and humanitarian movement was a boon 
to India, India was too backward to appreciate it. While presuming this, they 
obviously slighted the political significance of the great rising. 

In the conclusion, be it sufficient to agree with Sir Richard Temple, who, 
while referring to the introduction of railways, electric telegraph and such 
other innovations, said in 1882 after his study of the events of his own time 


(28) Vide Board's Collections, 1853-54, Vol. 2564, Col. No 151-171. 
(29) Vide Mutiny Papers of John William Kaye, (Home Misc. : Vol. 726). 
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in India, "There was also another allegation to the effect that he (Dalhousie) 
permitted certain laws and projects to be brought forward which, however well 
meant, threatened some of the religious or social usages of the Natives. This 
was adduced after the outbreak of the mutinies, as a subsidiary reason to 
account for events which seemed almost unaccountably strange. It never had 
any real foundation, and after the lapse of time, is hardly worth discussing’ (30). 


MANMATHA NATH DAS 


ENTE as 
(30) Richard Temple, Men and Events of My Time in India, (London, 1882), p. 105. 
I] 


State of Shahabad, March to August, 
1838. 


QHAHABAD was a storm-centre during the Movement of 1857-58. Kunwar 
Singh of Jagadishpur, near Arrah, not only assumed the leadership of the 
three revolted Dinapur regiments from the 26th July 1857, but also inspired 
a band of faithful comrades from different sections of the local population to 
fight with him against alien authority. The successful military operations of 
Vincent Eyre, a Major of the Bengal Artillery, at Jagadishpur, during the 
second week of August, 1857, did not cow down the octogenerian leader 
Kumar Singh. Leaving Bihar after this, he moved from place to place and 
displaced the British garrison at Azamgarh in the third week of March, 1858. 
This victory of Kunwar Singh and the rumours about his contemplated 
return to Jagadishpur greatly perturbed the English in Bihar. Describing the 
state of Shahabad at that time, Richard V. Boyle of the Railway Engineers 
wrote from Dinapur to George Turnbull on the 30th or 31st March, 1858: 

“I returned here on Sunday last from my second inspection of the works 
in the Shahabad district during the month and find from personal observation 
that there is an increasing uneasiness and feeling of insecurity spreading among 
the Railway staff. 

This feeling of insecurity I regret to say is not without reason, as you may 
judge from the following facts :— 


A large body of rebels with Kooar Singh (Kunwar Singh) are in possession 
of a part of Azimgurh (Azamgarh) and the neighbouring district about 40 miles 


from Ghazeepore. 


It is Kooar Singh’s intention to return to Shahabad. He has made this 
intention widely known, the people are expecting him and large numbers 
prepared to join him and his force.* The concurrent testimony of all classes 
in Shahabad regarding Kooar Singh and his intentions is to the foregoing effect. 


The Railway staff (Engineers and contractors’ assistants) are posted from 
the Soane (Son) to the Kurrumnassa (Karmanasa) from east to west of 
Shahabad, like a chain of unsupported sentries some miles apart. 

The movements and intentions of Kooar Singh have been reported to and 
known by the Civil and Military authorities for some time past. 

There are a few Seikhs (Sikhs) in charge of the jail etc. at Arrah, and 
there is a small garrison in the Buxar fort but from neither of those places 


could opposition be given to an enemy a mile distant without leaving their 
several charges unprotected. 





~ ltahcs our own. 
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The southern part of the district is secured by a garrison in Rhotusghur, 
(Rohtasgarh) and a force of Seiks at Deery (Dehri) on the Sóane. There were 
some Queen’s Troops at Sassaram, but they have been ordered to Benares. 

It was intended to send 2 companies (160 men) of Her Majesty's 35th 
from here to Arrah, but the Officer in Command at Deery declined to allow 
the Seikhs there to join the former, and the intention has been abandoned, as 
-60 men are justly considered too few for a field force under the circumstances. 
They could only hold a position on the defensive. 

The Government Steam gun boat “‘Jumna’’ was despatched early this 
morning to cruise between Chuprah and Buxar, but the distance is 100 miles 
and the Navigation difficult. With this trifling exception the entire of the 
northern part of Shahabad is undefended and unprotected, open every where 
to the irruption of a hostile force but of few marches from it. Were there a 
movable force of say 500 men and half a battery at Buxar and a similar force 
at Arrah, an effectual check could be given to an irruption of the rebels, as 
Buxar and Arrah being but 44 miles apart, a single forced march would admit 
of a junction of the forces at any point on short notice. 

The district is still quiet but no one can tell how long it will remain so. 

I need not dwell to you on the irreparable loss of time that would occur 
to the progress of the Railway works were they to be again interrupted, and 
the staff disorganized, nor is it necessary for me to point out the ill effects 
which would result generally if thousands of now peaceable workmen are again 
thrown idle, but | feel it my duty to urge as strongly as | can the paramount 
necessity there exists for the northern frontier of Shahabad being efficiently 
protected, that these evils may be averted. 

Shahabad has witnessed the most stirring events incident to the mutinies in 
the lower provinces. No other part of the lower provinces has been more 
violently disturbed. [It is again exposed and threatened and where the danger 
ig greatest, there is practically no means of meeting it. 

I most earnestly solicit that these facts, and the present state of affairs as 
regards the District of Shahabad may be represented to the Government, that 
means may be taken etc. to secure the peace of the District, the lives of the 
numberous Europeans and others of the Railway staff and an uninterrupted 
prosecution of the Railway works at this more than usually important season.” 

“P.S. A general disarming of the District would do much: to restore 
confidence among the well disposed”. 

Kunwar Singh died on the 26th April, 1858. But the leadership of the 
movement in Bihar then devolved on his brother Amar Singh, who continued 
for some months a prolonged guerilla welfare against the British forces. 
Sr Edward Lugard and Brigadier Douglas were commissioned by their 
authorities to chastise the Shahabad fighters. That this did not prove to be 
an easy task for them is clear from the following correspondence of Major 
General W. R. Mansfield, Chief of the Staff in India, to Colonel Birch, G.B., 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department :— 

1. “Headquarters Allahabad, [5th July, 1858. 

During the months immediately proceeding the siege of Lucknow the 
Commander in Chief heard little of affairs in the Ghazeepore and Shahabad 
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district. Although scantily occupied the troops cantoned’ from Dinapore to 
Benares- appeared sufficient for these countries. 

During the siege the sound of alarm was heard and under the orders of 
the Right Hon'ble the Governor General a body of recruits marching along 
the Grand Tnink Road was halted near Sassaram where temporary barracks 
were erected. Posts were formed at Dehree and Ainabad, Captain Vaughan 
Her Majesty's Ship ‘“‘Shannon’’ being enroute to join his Ship after the siege, 
was halted, by his Lordship at Sasseram, and directed on Gya (Gaya). © Arrah 
was slightly reinforced from Dinapore. 

At the same time Her Majesty's 6th Regiment also marching along the 
Grand Trunk Road was halted at Sasseram owing to the fatal sickness by 
which this Regiment was overtaken. It was of necessity sent to Banaras in 
the month of June. 

In March and early in April the unfortunate affair of Azimghur had taken 
place, and Sa E. Lugard had been despatched by the Commander in Chief 
to relieve that place, immediately after the siege- of Lucknow. His march 
occupied about 14 days, he defeated various bodies of rebels at Jaunpore and 
Azimghur, relieved the latter place, established Garrison, and pursued Koer 
Singh by a Brigade under Brigadier Douglas C. B. with extra-ordinary vigor. 

This rebel chief having lost every thing managed to slip across the Ganges 
in consequence of the very favorable disposition of the population towards him 
on both sides of the river. Sir E. Lugard having left Her Majesty's 34th at 
Azimghur and Jaunpore, with details of artillery and Cavalry, went with all 
the rest of his Brigade including Her Majesty's 10ta; 84th Military train, 3rd 
Sikh Cavalry, two squardrons Madras Cavalry, half Troop Royal Horse 
artillery and Major Cotter’s Field Battery to the Shahabad district. At least 
half of this force had been destined for Gorruckpore, which had at the same 
time been calling loudly for help. 

After very harassing and tedious operations which iasead through May and 
half June, Sir E. Lugard succeeded in ‘clearing the Shahabad district, the troops 
had been worn out by the fatigues they had undergone, and were reported 
unfit for further duty. It was believed by him that the campaign was over. 
But the Rebels under Ummar Sing (Amar Singh) who had succeeded the defunct 
Koer Sing, finding Azimghur occupied doubled back on the Ghazeepore and 
Shahabad districts, from which they had been lately expelled. 

To meet this new difficulty Brigr. Douglas who had been placed in 
command after Sir E. Lugard had resigned owing to ill health, was ordered to 
form lines of Posts at such a distance as to be within easy communication with 
one another, and able to afford mutual support throughout the disturbed 
districts, according to directions, oe of which have been sent to 
Government. 

Captain Macmullen's (#) Regiment of ‘Sikh Infantry has been added to the 
Troops at his disposal, and the right Wing of 2nd Battalion. Her Majesty's 
60th Riflles, which has arrived at Dinapore and been sent to Arrah also. Both 
these Corps were originally intended for Gorruckpore. When the Left Wing 
of 2nd Battalion 60th Rifles arrive at Dinapore it will join the same command. 

Brigadier Douglas has made progress in the establishment of his Posts, 
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The Troops available for the defence of Behar now stand thus :— 
H.M.’s No. 10th Regt. Military Train 


35th „ Two Field Ratterria Arty. 
37th -,, Two Squadrons M. Cavy. 
84th ,, Two do. 3d, Sikh do. 


2d. Battalion 60th Rigles right wing 
Detachment of Recruits 

Mae Mallin’s (>) Sikhs 

Rattray’s do. and 

4 Companies of Madras Rifles. 


It is necessary to mention that Sir E. Lugard after having driven the rebels 
from Jugdishpore was unable to form the Posts as prescribed under Sir Colin 
Campbell's orders because of the urgent call for reinforcements for Patna by 
the Commissioner. The force being limited Sir E. Lugard was obliged to make 
choice between two difficulties. According he reinforced Patna. 


Jugdishpore was occupied by 500 men under Captain Rattray. But that 
ofhcer shortly withdrew, being apparently unwilling to remain there without 
European Infantry. This retreat was much to be deplored, and has occasioned 
the reoccupation of Jugdishpore. 

Such is a Sketch of what has taken place in the Shahabad and Ghazeepore 
districts. It may be hoped that disorder will soon cease in them. 


By order, 
Sd/- W. R. MANSFIELD, Major General, 
Chief of the Staff.” 


2. "Head Quarters Allahabad, 17th July, 1858. 


In continuation of my memorandum No. 184, on what has been done 
under the orders of the Right Honorable the Governor General and of His 
Excellency the Commander in Chief, for the defence of Behar it is necessary 
to bring to notice the very deplorable state of the police in that country as 
reported by Sir E. Lugard, K.C.B. 


It appears there are no defensive Posts or Thannas in which the Police 
can take refuge when attacked or pursued by bodies of rebels. 

- His Excellency has represented that in his opinion it was to expect too 
much from the Police or others entrusted with the ‘maintenance of the Peace, 
and the defence of districts in very disturbed times to have them without proper 
defences and then to be surprised if they- provide for their own safety by 
hasty retreat. ° 

He has accordingly recommended that a system of simple fortification 
may be adopted in Behar for the Police similar to that already existing in 
the Punjaub. 

The Right Hon'ble the Governor General has been pleased to adopt this 


récommendation and an Engineer Officer of ability has been selected to act 


+ 
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under the Department of Public Works towards giving practical aid and 
immediate execution to it. 


By order 
Sd/- W. R. MANSFELD, 
Chief of the Staff.” 


3. “Head Quarters Allahabad, 2Ist July 1858. 


I. Lieutenant Colonel Turner will proceed to Sasseram and take charge 
of the Grand Trunk Road from Benares to Shergotcy (Sherghat). 

2. He is placed under the orders of the Brigadier Douglas, C.B. to whom 
he will report. 

3. He will send duplicates of his Reports to Brigadier Douglas direct to 
the Chief of the Staff for the information of the Commander in Chief, whenever 
he has any movement to describe either of his own or in the part of the Rebels. 

4. All the Posts on the Road are immediately under the command of the 
Lieutenant Colonel, and he may generally assume the command of South 
Behar subject to the orders of his Brigadier, with whom he will correspond 
regarding the Posts now established or about to be established according to 
his recommendation. 

5. The Camel Corps has received orders to march from Cawnpore and 
will be placed at the disposal of Lieutenant Colonel Turner. ‘Till its arrival two 
companies of the 73rd will be halted at Ainabad. 

6. A staff officer, Lieutenant Gordon, 29th Foot, now Interpreter of Her 
Majesty's 97th Foot, will be placed at the disposal of Lieutenant Colonel Turner. 

7. Lieutenant Colonel Turner will organise a small intelligence department 
of his own, and send in his Bills on that account to tke Quarter Master General 
of the army. 

8. Lieutenant Colonel Turner must be guided with regard to his disposi- 
tion by the strength of the parties in which the Rebels are now moving. He 
is aware that the only measures of success against the insurgents are rapid and 
continuous pursuit, and to strike them whereever they can be touched. The 
largest discretion is given to him. His parties must be always on the quivive 
to turn out, and they must be stationed as to afford each other a mutual support. 


By order, 
Sd/- W. R. MANSFIELD, M. Genl., 
Chief of the Staff.” 


4, “Allahabad 7th August, 1858, 


The measures taken for the restoration of tranguillity in the districts of 
Ghazeepore, Behar, Shahabad etc under the orders of the Right Hon'ble the 
Governor General and of His Excellency the Commander in Chief till the 17th 
July 1858, were described in my Memoranda 184, 185, dated respectively July, 
15th and July 17th (Memo Nos. 184 and 185 appended). The instructions under 


# 
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which- Brigadier Douglas C. B. Commanding in the distrubed districts have 
been communicated to Government..: - 

The effect of those instructions has been the clearance of the Sarun 
District of north Behar and of Ghazeepore district which are now reported to 
be tranquil. 

In Shahabad the rebels still hold the jungle of Jugdeespore. Brigadier 
Douglas has been ordered to clear that part of the country and to occupy 
Jugdeespore as soon as he deems it advisable,- with regard to the flooded state 
of the country. 

The Brigadier is now engaged in making his arrangements for this purpose, 
viz. in securing the beats on the Shone to prevent the passage of that river 
by the rebels after they shall have been driven from that place and'in prepar- 
ing such a disposition of the forces under his command as may perhaps enable 
him to prevent a large portion of rebels who now set us at defiance in the 
jungle from making their escape. 

He is satisfied of the urgent nature of this duty, and will spare no effort 
in carrying it out. 

The operations of Sir Edward Lugard K.C.B. in the first instance, and 
the subsequent ones of Brigadier Douglas had the effect of dividing the rebel 
forces, part of which made across the Ganges and was pursued with great 
effect, while another portion spread in small parties over the southern districts 
in the neighbourhood of the Grand Trunk Road. 

The consequence has been that during the last month that line of 
communication has been again molested by small bodies of rebels in spite 
of the watchfulness of the posts established at Shergotty, Dheree, Sasseram, 
Jehanabad and Ainabad. 

To meet this new difficulty two squadrons of the 3rd Sikh Cavalry, the 
only horsemen available, which were en route to join the headquarters of their 
corps at Buxar, were sent by forced marches from Allahabad for the reinforce- 
ment of the Posts on the Grand Trunk Road. 

The Camel corps of which the native portion ordered to be composed 
of Punjabees and Sikhs is not yet complete, was ordered to march 
from Cawnpore at the same time for Sasseram where it will arrive in 
a few days. 

Her Majesty's 37th Regiment stationed at Ghazeepore wae directed to send 
three companies to relieve the party of recruits which has been there for some 
time, and has lost more than a fourth of its numbers, the place of the 37th 
at Ghazeepore being taken by a similar party of Her Majesty’s 6th Foot drawn 
from Benares. 

Captain Rattray still holds Dehree and a post at Nasreegunge (Nasiorganj) 
14 miles higher up the Soane. (There is a party of Madras Infantry at 
Duoodnuggur (Daudnagar) on the opposite bank of the Soane). 

Two companies of Her Majesty's 73rd are at Aniabad having been halted 
en route to Benares. 

A party of Her Majesty’s 73rd under Major Peto of that Regiment 
succeeded in bringing to action a body of rebels in the neighbourhood of that 
place at the close of last month. 
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.  Lieutt. Colonel Turner was particularly selected by the Commander in 
Chief to take command of all the troops of the Grand Trunk Road. He has 
already shown that he appreciates his instructions in the spirit in which they 
are drawn and has infused much activity into the posts under his command. 

His despatch showing his affair at Nusreegunge and Bissrampore is before 
Government. 

There can be little doubt that he will keep not only the road but the 
neighbourhood of the road free from molestation in future unless the rebels 
should receive considerable reinforcements. 

But it must be recollected that the displacement of the rebels from 
Jugdeespore as their total immolation (?) cannot be looked for, very possibly 
causes them to break in a body towards the road for the purpose of crossing 
it, and seeking the fastnesses of the hilly ground in the neighbourhood of 
Rhotasghur, the favorite resort of Ummar Singh who now commands all the 
insurgents in Shahabad. 


By order, 
Sd/- W. R. MansFIELD, Major General, 
Chief of the Staff in India." 


KALIKINKAR DATTA 


Che Rajputs, and the Historians of 
Rajputana. 





T is immaterial to peep into the origin of the Rajputs who have the best of 
pedigrees, namely, the sword. Whatever might have been their origin, the 
Rajputs only have in historical times maintained the social and political tradition 
of the Kshatriyas of the Age of the Epics. Divine warriors might not spring 
up from the sacrificial fire-pit on the Mount Abu or on the bank of the Pushkar 
Lake ; Solar and Lunar ongin might be a fiction, and yet the Rajput was a 
towering individuality and a vital force in moulding the Indian society, which 
has been in the melting-pot more than once since the time of the Epics down 
to our own times for periodical readjustment. 

We do not know since when the ruling warrior community began to be 
called “‘Rajput’’ Kshatriyas, and why so? There is no epigraphical or literary 
evidence down to 1000 A.D. to indicate definitely the use of the word “‘Rajput”’ 
to denote a class or caste (1). M. M. Gaurishankar Ojha and others dismiss the 
whole question by'a surmise that the word Raput came into use since after the 
establishment of Muslim rule in India. If so, we are to suppose that like 
“Hindu” or “Hindi”, the word “‘Rajput’’ originated with foreigners, and later 
on the warrior clans also began to call themselves Rajputs which name flattered 
their pride of princely status. But this explanation cannot be accepted 
complacently. The word ‘‘Rajput’’ undoubtedly was derived not from any 
Arabic or Persian root, but from San. Rajaputra. It is not likely that the Muslims 
coined this word to designate the martial caste of Hindus with whom they 
came into the most direct contact either as foes or as mercenary soldiers. The 





(I) As I am more or less a lay man so far as Indian history before 1000 A.D. is 
concerned | referred for information on this point to my pupil, Dr. Asoke Kumar Majumdar, 
D.Phil. (Calcutta), who has sent me a learned and critical note on this topic. I give the 
Main points below, which appear to me very convincing : 

“It has sometimes been assumed that the term ‘Rajput’ has been derived from the word 
‘rajaputra’. A few Sanskrit texts and inscriptions support this view. Though it is very 
difficult to say what the term actually meant, or how it originated I may add a few more 
examples to show that the term ‘Rajput’ is derived from rajaputra; eg. Hemchandra 
(A.D. 1088-1172) uses the word ‘“‘rajaputrakah’’ in the sense of Rajputs (Trisastisalaka- 
purusacarita; Text I, i, v. 795). Mount Abu Inscriptioh (no. I1, dated 1230) speaks of “all 
the rājaputras of the illustrious Pratihara clan”; and Merutunga in his Prabandhacintamani 
(A.D. 1305) speaks of "five hundred rajaputras of Paramf&ra (clan)’’. .... From these 
examples, therefore it may be concluded that from the 12th century onward some Rajput 
clans were called ‘‘Rajapatra’’ or Rajputs. .... It is interesting to observe that the two 
famous clans, namely, the Calukyas and the Rashtrakutas, first came into prominence and 
poewr in the Kannada country (the Deccan). .... But when or how they came to be 
called Rajpatras is not known, though it seems that the term first gained currency in 
Western India.” 
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word must have been in unofficial use among the Rajputs themselves from 
whom the same was taken up by Muslim invaders. Its use in the form of 
rajaputra or rajaputraka (Hemachandra, A.D. 1088-1172) clearly indicates that 
it is a sanskritization of some current word in Prakrit form; e.g. rauth (2) in 
Oriya, rahut in Bengali used not in the sense of “ʻa son of a king’’, but a valiant 
cavalier, as opposed to ““khandait’’ in Oriya in the sense of a foot-soldier armed 
with a ““khanda”’ or sword. Some such form of the the word must have been 
similarly in use in other parts of India also. At any rate it is necessary to hunt 
for the word Rajput or its equivalent in Indian languages, and also in Arabic 
and Persian down to the fourteenth century after whizh it becomes too common 
in Persian chronicles as well as in Indian languages. 


( 2 ) 


What is a Rajput? It conveys a meaning in Rajputana other than princely 
descent as in Sanskrit, or rajputtur in West Bengal dialect. A “‘Rajputtur’’ of 
Bengal need not have a princely lineage and valour, but only a calmly hand- 
some appearance of fair complexion worthy of being sought for as a son-in-law ! 
The nearest equivalent of Rajput in Turki is Bahadur, a valiant soldier ugly 
or handsome. The seventeenth century recension of Prithiviraj-Raso uses the 
word rajputi in the sense of a Kshatriya’s pride and prestige (3). Nainsi in the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century uses the word “‘Rajput’’ in more than 
one sense. When used in the sense of a warrior, the word is invariably 
qualified in his Khyat by some adjective such as bada, bahut-accha, banka, 
balavand or bikat (grim). A Rajput would introduce himself not as a Rajput 
but by his clan-title if his jat (caste) was questioned. In the Middle Ages 
“Rajput” (4) ordinarily meant a trooper in the service of a chief or a free-lance 
captain, and sometimes was applied.in applause even to a brigand of desperate 
courage. 

Next comes the title of “Simha” (Singh), which the Rajput Kshatriyas 
assumed in preference to the classical epithet of "“Varman’’. Here too we 
tread on the quicksands of history. Numismatic evidence puts on record that 
the first examples of names ending with “Shn’”’ and “‘Simha’’ are to be found 
with the names of the two sons of the great Kshatrapa ruler, Rudradaman in 
the second century A.D. In the same dynasty was born a ruler, Rudrasena, 





(2) Rauth is the title of a subcaste of the Kshatriyas in Onssa. In the days of Orisaa's 
glory the Rauths were the indegenous warrior caste, which resentas to be classed with Rajput. 
The word may also be Oriya form of Hindi ‘‘Ravat’’, a title of distinction bestowed on a 
powerful feudatory (lit. son of a Rao or Raf). “Rauth” (in Dharma-mangal) of Bengali bears 
the same sense. 

(3) Cf. bud gai sari rajpati. 

Quoted in Rajputane ka Itihas (vol. I, p. 8) by Jagadish Singh Gahalot. 

(4) Cf. the conversation between a Rathor and a Solanki: 

Rathor—Whose basti is this? 

Solanki—Jil Solankionki (of the Solankis). 

Rathor—Thakur, of which tribe are you? 

Solanki—I am also a Solanki. .... 

We are the rajputs of Malaji (Malaji ke rajput), cultivatcrs (kisan log), and dwellers in 
the jungle (jangal ke rahanevale). Nainsi, Khyat, ti, p. 72-73. 
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whose eldest son was Vishwa-simha. Of these adjuncts, “shri” and ‘“‘sena’’ 
are perhaps much older than the Kshatrapas ; but “‘simha’™’ cannot be traced 
to an earlier date. According to M. M. Ojha, the first Rajput ruler of Calukya 
(Solanki) clan, who bore the title of “‘simha’’ ruled in the South in about 500 
A.D. Thereafter the usage was continued by the Vengi branch of the Calukyas 
down to the eleventh century. 


As far as Rajputana proper is concerned we have it on the authority of 
M. M. Ojha that the use of ‘‘simha’’ came into vogue among the Paramaras of 
Malwa in the tenth century A.D. ; among the Guhilots and the Kachchawas 
of Narwar in the twelfth century A.D., and not before the seventeenth century 


among the Rathors of Marwar (5). Bardic chronicles use the title of Simha very 
rarely before the First battle of Panipat. 


We have reasons to suspect that simba” or Singh in Rajputana multiplied 
artificially, because of the tendency of scholars and inscription-writers to make 
‘“Simha’’ of the Dingal suffix of ‘See’ in proper names of popular currency. 
And this under a wrong impression that “‘See'’ was perhaps an abbreviation of 
“Singha” ; whereas its proper Sanskrit equivalent ought to have been ‘‘Shri’’ 
of the older times. Bardic chronicles use the word ‘'Singha” as a proper name 
by itself though very rarely, and about 11% of names have ‘‘simha’’ as an 
adjunct (6), and the rest are classical and Prakrit proper names with such 
adjuncts as mal, sen and see in Dinga. Unlike the Sanskritists, the Persian 
chronicles make “sen” out of “see” in Dingal. It is important to notice that 
such suffixes as ‘see’, “mal” and ‘‘singh’’ are found with the names of 
Kayeths and Vaises of Rajputana also. Official records of Delhi Court down 
to the reign of Shahjahan do not warrant the conclusion that ‘‘Singh’’ was in 
general use as a part of Rajput name. At any rate the practice of using “‘Singh”’ 
during the seventeenth century had not spread among the Rajputs of Eastern 
India (7). In the eighteenth century “‘simha’’ lost its caste as the non-Rajput 
martial tribes, Brahmans, Kayeths and Baniyas of U.P. and Bihar began to 
arrogate to themselves the title Singh in imitation of the Rajputs who set the 
tone to society. In the nineteenth century Bengal court peons of lower castes 
seized the title Singh in the countryside ; and the British regime saw the rise of 
aristocratic families in Bengal and Bihar with the title of “Sinha” sanctified by 
English accent when pronouncing “Singh. This class, which claims late Lord 
Sinha to cap its glory—, resents to be addressed as “Singh” and thereby 
confounded with the nondescript Singhs. 


(5) Ojah, Rajputane ka Itihas, Pt. Il, Appendix V, pp. 531-33. 
(6) Curiosity led me to prepare a test statistics of the use of ‘‘simha’’ or Singh from the 
geneologies given in Naisi’s Khyat. Proportion stands as follows on a rough average : 
Mewar-—“Simha”™” 6 out of thirty names. 
Chauhans of Bundi, Sirohi, Jalore and Sanchor--3 out of thirty. 
Sankhalas Parmars of Roon (Runn of Cutch}—4 ow? of thirty. 
(Part I, pp. 34 to 236; scattered), 
(7) To quote only one Descriptive Roll (chehra): 
"Gangaram, son of Khanna, son of Mahesh; qaum Rajput Chauhan; resident Buxar, ... 
(Selected documents of Shahjahan’s reign, p. 161; published by Daftar-i-Diwani, Hyderabad- 


Deccan). 


++ 
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( 3 ) 


Such being the history of the word it may be surmised that the use of 
“saimha™ as a title of power and dignity was a legacy of the Saka regime in 
India in the same way as the title of Khan clung to the names of Rajputs, and 
still clings to some Brahman families of Bengal as a legacy of Muslim rule. 
To infer the Saka origin of the Rajputs from their use of the title of “‘simha’’ 
would be, however, as preposterous as to conclude two hundred years hence 
that Hindu high caste Sarkars, Majumdars, Potdars, Mustaufis and Qantungo-s 
were originally Muslims who had been assimilated te Hindu society as a result 
of the Hindu Revival after 1948! i 

However, “Rajput” became a generic denotation in medieval times as the 
word ‘‘'Marwari” has became in modern times, particularly in Eastern India 
where any big merchant hailing from any part of Rajputana and the East 
Punjab is called a Marwari. This indicates the vitality of the martial and 
mercantile communities of barren Rajputana. Remnants of Rajput (as equiva- 
lent to Hindu) rule were found as far as Ghazni and Qandahar, inaccessible 
defiles of the Himalayas and the Vindhyas, and the unhealthy plains of Bengal. 
We have it on record that the Mughal Emperors seztled contingent of Rajput 
soldiers to prop up their authority in the turbulent and outlying territories in the 
same way as the British in later times tempted their pensioned Gurkhas to settle 
in Assam and Burma to clench British imperialism in the East. Under the 
Mughal regime the Rajputs, though in small numkers, filtrated into Bengal. 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur, and Baglana on the outer fringe of Maharashtra. The 
descendants of Alha and Udan of the Banafar got of Baghelkhand, who fought 
with Privthiraj Chauhan—, have become Bengalis to all intents and purpose 
except in build and whiskers. 


(4) 


To turn to a short notice of the historians of Rajputana. 

The Rajputs are not known, to have ever written a history of their own till 
Thakur Narendra Singhji of Jobner in the present century cared to write some 
historical tracts. A second historian of Rajput blood in our times is 
Dr. Raghuvir Singh, descended from the heroic stock of Rao Ratan 
Singh Rathor who died for Dara on the field of Dharmat ; but a third is still in 
the womb of futurity. Nevertheless the Rajputs were lovers and martyrs of 
History, which they had relegated to the keeping of Bhats and Charans. 
Recital of old sagas (Varta, Yash Katha) was as indispensable in palaces and 
manorial halls as ammal (opium} and wine for social entertainments and festive 
gatheringss to cheer the Rajputs. Genealogies and ballads, panegyrics and 
bardic polemics passed for history among the people, who cared little for the 
niceties of dates and the historicity of details. These have, however, preserved 
information not available from any other source. Unlzss definitely contradicted 
by more bona fide history, these have a value of their own to impart not only 
flesh and blood but also to breathe life and spirit into the skeleton of Rajput 
history pieced together by modern scientific research. 
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We do not propose to take a stock of researches into Rajput history, which 
time and space do not permit. We shall confine ourselves to brief biographical 
sketches and works of eminent historians born in the land of the Rajputs, 
supplemented by an estimate of illustrious outsiders. In medieval times 


only one bona fide historian was born in Rajasthan, and he is Muhnot Nainsi of 
Jodhpur, whose life and work will be treated elsewhere. 


The place of honour in the hierarchy of moder historians of Rajputana 
should be given to Tod; because in him the Hellas of Hindusthan found a 
Herodotus, and from him came the impetus to later historians, and his immortal 
work fired the imagination of our people. His Annals may have proved partly 
out of date ; but it will ever remain a source of pride and patriotic inspiration. 
He is too well-known to need introduction anew. 


(5) 


When Col. Tod was engaged in writing his Annals of Rajasthan, Bundi was 
blessed with the birth of the last great epic genius in the field of bardic lore 
seven hundred years after the legendary Chand Bardai. He was Surajmal 
Mishan, a Charan by birth who rose to fame as the Poet Laureate of Bundi in 
the time of Maha Rao Ramsinghji of Bundi. 


Surajmal Mishan was born in or about 1816 A.D. Under the patronage 
of Maha Rao Ramsinghji he composed in eight parts (rashi) his historical epic 
in verse, the Vamsa-bhaskar, covering in four volumes four thousands and 
fortythree pages in print. This work is, in our opinion, much more valuable 
as history than the far-famed Prithviraj-Raso, and as a literary product it 
deserves to be classed as the nineteenth century Mahabharat of India in multi- 
fold metres and variations of Hindi. The author has skilfully woven into his 
work a resume of the whole history of India down to his own time. Its value 
lies in a grand collection of historical materials specially for a picture of medi- 
eval Rajput society. He was a man of extremely independent temperament 
caring little for the favour or frown of his patron. He chronicles facts and 
legends not always flattering to his patron’s house. He was indefatiguable in 
collecting materials from every corner of Rajputana. But he was not critical 
in treating his materials, as no poet can afford to be. He was proud of his 
learning, and once he rejected the much-coveted honour of the gift of langar 
(gold anklet) from his patron saying that he did not wish to yield to gold a 
recognition due to his vidya alone. 

Surajmal Mishan met the common lot of historians ; namely, disappoint- 
ment, unsteady fortune and oblivion. Bundi forgot everything about the 
author of the Vamsa-bhaskar within 30 years of his death. All that we know 
of him is a reminiscence recorded by a great Charan scholar, Sn Krishna Singh 
Varma, the commentator on Surajmal's epic. One thing remembered about him 
is that he used to sip wine constantly except in sleep, and yet never betrayed 
the sign of intoxication. Wine was indeed an aid to his normalcy and poetry. 
He would not forego his cup even when summoned to the Darbar. 

It once happened that the news of the death of Maharajah Balawant Singh 
Rathor of Rutlam reached Surajmal in an assembly of friends and admirers in 
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his house. He said to his friend that it was not proper that people should 
individually offer oblations of water (jalanjali) each in his own house for the 
peace of the soul of such a generous ruler. He went in company to the lake 
of Bundi ; but the sight of water seemed to have had marred the effect of his 
cups. So he said, ‘‘It is not proper that without the recitation of a poem of 
praise oblations should be offered on such an occasion." So he sent a Charan 
named Haralya to fetch flagons from his house. He drank three cups to wake 
up slumbering Clio, and offered oblations of water reciting a forceful extempore 
panegyric in honour of the dead (8). 

Some disappointment perhaps came upon Surajmal before the completion 
of his work. He-lived about eight or ten years in retirement tll his death at 
fiftythree in 1869 A.D. It was no princely initiative but a private enterprise 
of the Charan fraternity initiated by Kavirajah Muraridanji of Jodhpur that 
has rescued the poet-historian’s memory from oblivion by publishing the 
Vamsa-bhaskar (9). 


( 6 ) 


A generation after Surajmal Mishan was born Kavirajah Shyamaldasji of 
Mewar, known to fame as the author of Virvinod (Hindi) now available in print 
in five thick volumes. Though himself a Charan of medieval stock, modern 
method of research on a comprehensive scale dawned upon Rajputana with 
Shymaldasji. 

His ancestors were the hereditary ““Pol-pat’’ (Lit. ‘Lord of the Gate”, i.e. 
the premier Charan who receives customary neg or gifts from the bridegroom 
at the gate),—of the Sankhla Parmars of Roon of Cutch. When evil days came 
upon the Sankhlas they migrated to Mewar with their princely clients and 
settled down in Mewar. One of his ancestors received from the Maharana the 
village of Dadhivara as sasan in religious charity, which became the home of 
the family. Some generations after, Shymaldas, one of the four sons of Qaim 
Singh, was born in Dadhivara on the seventh day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Asadh V.S. 1895 (10) (about 1837 A.D.). He received a good education 
and became a renowned scholar in Sanskrit Poetics, which he taught in later 
life to his sister's son Charan Krishna Singhji of Shahpura, the commentator 
of Surajmal's Vamsa-bhaskar. Shymaldasji grew up more than a scholar,— 
a man of strong character and administrative abilities as he was. He rose in 





(8) For a notice of the life of Surajmal: Introduction, p. 6ff. of the Wamsa-bhaakar 
published by the Pratap Preas, Jodhpur; and also Jagadish Singh Gahalot’s Rajputane ka 
Itihas, vol. i, p. 26 footnote. 

(9) Though M. M. Ojah has not done justice to Surajmal’s history, Dr. Mathura Lal 
Sharma, a promising and critical scholar, makes a more correct appraisal of the value of the 
Vamsa-bhaskar. In hia opinion the firat two parts have no great value from the view-point 
of historical research; but Party II & IV are packed with valuable materiale not only for 
the history of Kotah, Bund: and other Rajput states, but for the history of India as a whole 
as well. Portions dealing with the history of Kotah are reliaale and authoratative in many 
places (Kotah Rajya-ka Itihas, vol. i, p. 8). 

(10) We accept the dates of birth and death of Shymaldaszji as given by Jagadish Singh 
Gahalot (Rajputane ka Itihas, i. pp. 27-28, fo. 2). Other details have moy been taken 
from M. M. Ojah’s work. 
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favour with Maharana Shambhusinghji, who entrusted to him the task of com- 
piling a comprehensive and documented history of Mewar in collaboration 
with Purohit Padmanath in 1871. They began their work, which was in- 
terrupted by the death of Shambhusinghji and the minority of his successor, 
Maharana Sajjan Singhji. His abilities and scholarship raised him to greater 
eminence in the reign of the new Maharana, who made him a confidential 
adviser and appointed him as Librarian of the Palace Library of Udaipur. He 
was given the title of Kavirajah in 1879 by the Udaipur Darbar. In a biogra- 
phical sketch of Shymaldasyji, M. M. Ojah says :— 


“When Col. Impey, the Political Agent in Udaipur, made an earnest 
request to the Maharana for compiling a history of Mewar, the Maharana 
ordered Shymaldasji to compile a detailed history entitled Vir-vinod. One 
lakh of rupees was put at the disposal of Shymaldasji, who established the office 
of ltihas-karyalaya, appointed for his assistance competent scholars in Sanskrit, 
English, Arabic and Persian etc. and set about making a magnificent collection 
of inscriptions, copper-plates, coins, historical works in Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic 
and English etc., besides old pattahs, parwanas, firmans, nishans and official 
correspondence. He wrote a voluminous work the printing of which was 
completed only in the reign of Maharana Fathe Singhji who succeeded Sajjan 
Singhji in 1884. 

Kavirajah Shymaldasji was also the chief adviser of Maharana Sajjan Singhji 
in all his beneficent activities and reforms such as the survey and assessment 
of revenue, establishment of courts and the Council of Mahadrajasabha, im- 
provement of the city (of Udaipur) with new buildings and in improving the 
condition of the people. He was devoted to scholarship and appreciated the 
worth of scholars. He was a poet, a lover of History, an out-spoken man. He 
always gave right advice to his master and was thoroughly loyal. He had such 
a powerful memory that he never forgot what he had read once. He was 
instrumental in the Maharana's bestowal of gifts and honours to men of 
eminence and learning of his time” (11). 

Even if Kavirajah Shymaldasji had not written his monumental history of 
Mewar, Vir-vinod, his memory will always be revered as a great organiser of 
historical research on modern lines in Rajputana. M. M. Gaurishankar Ojah 
was a worthy successor of Shymaldasji in this field, and he further enriched this 
collection for future scholars. There is still enough field there in the Udaipur 
Library collections for a full generation of scholars to glean and be benefited 
even from materials already used by these two stalwarts. 

Kavirajah Shymaldasji was awarded the title of Mahamopadhyaya in 
January 1888. The historian seems not to have been quite happy in his later 
life. He died in 1893, and in 1913 the Udaipur Darbar sealed up the printed 
copies of his work and forbade its circulation even within the State for reasons 
not likely to be known in this generation as M.M. Ojah was discreetly silent 
over this affair. i 

Next in the chain of historians born in Rajputana was Munshi Devi Prasaji. 


(H) Ojah, Rajputane ka Itihas, Vol. Il; Pt. 2, pp. 1343-1345. 
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He was born in 1848 A.D. at the city of Jaipur in a Kayeth family ; but hia 
field of work was Marwar. He was in Jodhpur service till his death in July 
1923. Though he did not concentrate his efforts on producing any original 
history himself lke his predecessors, his fragmentary contributions are ex- 
tremely valuable. He was a veritable store-house of information particularly 
for Marwar. His love of history was diverted to the mission of popularising 
Medieval History through the medium of Hindi. He began translating the 
Persian court histories of Shahjahan and Aurangzib into Hindi. He has left a 
major part of his modest fortune as a legacy to the Nagari-prachirini Sabha of 
Banaras for. publishing a series in Hindi, historical and literary texts and 
translation to facilitate research. 


A promising contemporary of Shyamaldasji and Prasadji was Babu 
Ramnarayan Dugar born in a family of the Oswal merchant community of 
Udaipur in 1857. He had been associated with Kavirajah Shymaldasji in his 
younger days, and with M. M. Ojah in his later life. He was perhaps the 
greatest authority on Dingal in which bardic chronicles were written. His 
most important contribution is the Hindi translation of Nainsi’s Khyat in two 
parts from archaic Dingal. He died at Jodhpur in 1931. 


The Charan enthusiasts of Rajput history like Kavirajah Muraridanji and 
others, whose silent work in this field in hunting out old bardic sources was of 
great value, deserve a separate treatment by some competent Dingal scholar. 
From the reign of Emperor Muhammad Shah down to the end of the 
nineteenth century Urdu dominated Hindi as a literary medium with the in- 
telligentsia of Upper India, though Hindi was recovering ground with the 
Hindus in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. But Urdu produced no 
firat rate historian interested in Rajput history. However, Babu Jwala Sahai 
Mathur, son of Munshi Kriparam Qanungo did a great service by publishing 
Waga i-Rajpatana in three volumes in the last yguarter of the nineteenth 
century. He was born in 1830 at Tijara (Alwar State) in a Mathur Kayastha 
family of Gurgaon. His work was mainly based on Tod's Annals supplemen- 
ted with official documents in English. He had been in the service of the 
Bharatpur State, which is historically outside Rajputana proper. Babu Jwala 
Sahai died in 1918 at the age eightyone. 


( 7 ) 


The last and undoubtedly the greatest historien born in Rajputana was 
Pandit Gaurishankar Ojah. He was born in a Gaurwal Brahman family of 
Sirohi. For twenty years he was in Udaipur service till his appointment as 
the Curator of the Ajmer Museum. This transfer to neutral soil under direct 
British rule made him a more critical historian away from the awe and authority 
of sensitive autocrats, the history of whose ancestors he was writing. His 
life and works are too well-known to need description here. M. M. Ojah was 
in fact a worthy successor of Kavirajah Shyamaldasji in the field of research in 
Rajput history. About a decade back M. M. Ojah cied full of years and fame, 
excelling all his predecessors in the quality and quantity of researches in Rajput 
history, besides his supplementary literary contributions of considerable value. 
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Among the contemporaries of. M. M. Ojah, Rao Bahadur Harvilas Sarda 
rose to eminence asthe author of well-written biographies of Maharana 
Kumbha, Maharana Sanga, and a historical: geography, Ajmer Historical and 
Descriptive in English. He leapt into fame by his articles in which he exposed 
the doubtful character of the current edition of Prithvi Raj Raso. He was unfor- 
tunately diverted from history by his zeal for politics and Hindu superiority. 
This was a definite loss to useful research and a doubtful gain for the Hindu 
community. j i 

Another younger contemporary of Ojah was Babu Bishewar Nath Rieu. 
He has worthily filled a gap in Ojah’s research by writing an authoratitive 
History of Jodhpur in Hindi. In the present generation Dr. Mathura Lal 
Sharma is perhaps the most promising worker in the field of Rajput history, 
so far as we are able to judge him by the frst fruits of his research, namely, 
Kotah Rajya ka Itihas in two volumes. 


( 8 ) 


This much is “In Memoriam” of historians, who are forgotten sooner than 
their histories. However, historians born outside Rajputana have perhaps made 
an equally important contribution to Rajput history, if not more important ; 
because they have been more widely read and intellectually better equipped 
by the modern standard. We may say that if there is no song of old without 
Kanhaya in Hindi, there has been also no research in Indian history that could 
bypass the Rajputs: Dr. V. A. Smith, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Prof. R. C. 
Majumdar of Gurjara-Pratihara fame, Dr. H. Ray, author of the Dynastic 
History of Northern India and Dr. D. C. Ganguly, author of the History of the 
Paramaras are the acknowledged authorities on the ancient and the early 
medieval periods of Rajput history. 


Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai and Sir Jadunath Sarkar have rebuilt with toil 
and precision the Maratha and the Mughal bastions and salients of the citadel 
of Rajput history in the course of their long career of research. Sir Jadunath’s 
unerring instinct as a historian suspected the existence of rich materials for 
Rajput and Mughal history in the till then sealed treasures of the Jaipur Darbar 
Archives, which later on proved to be too true. After years of earnest effort, 
he was the first to whom the Jaipur Archives were thrown open for research on 
the condition of his writing a History of Jaipur for the Darbar. Sir Jadunath’'s 
masterly survey of the history of Jaipur can now be read in manuscript in the 
Palace Library of Jaipur ; because, on account of some reasons the Darbar did 
not like to publish it. 


Rajputana still affords a promising field for a search of historical documents 
relating to the Mughal and the Maratha periods of ascendancy. I had the 
occasion to come across a unique collection of Persian Akhbarat and Hindi 
letters of Durgadas and others in the course of my writing a History of the 
Baronial house of Diggi, Jaipur. Had I not been under an oath of secrecy | 
would have taken copies of these documents ; and History perhaps would have 
gained much if | proved a promise-breaker. Similar collections, as I came to 
learn, are to be found in several other Thikana-s of Rajputana which cannot - 
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be named without a betrayal of trust and confidence. The Rajput pride is 
obdurate ; their collections would rather feed the moth, or find their way to the 
jauhar of ‘‘self-immolation”’ than be allowed to fall into the profane hands of 
scholars who do not respect Rajput sentiment. No amount of pressure from 
the government, no lure of lucre can make the older generation of Rajputs 
yield on this point of family honour ! 


Let us only pray for better sense and nobler courage prevailing with the 
future heirs of Rajput glory. 


K. R. QANUNGO, 


(Í e 


Sati as a Social Institution in Bengal. 





HE word ‘Sat’ in original Sanskrit means a chaste and virtuous woman, 

but by a curious process the term has been used to signify the practice 
of burning chaste women along with the dead bodies of their husbands. This 
strange practice of widow-sacrifice was almost universal in the ancient world. 
Perhaps it arose out of the primitive belief that life after death is more or 
less a continuation of the present life, subject to the same material needs, and 
that accordingly a man needs his wife and attendants in the other world as 
much as in this. A custom of the Scandinavian peoples, the rite was not 
unknown to the Slavs of Eastern Europe. Herodotus speaks of its existence 
among the non-Aryan Scythians and the people of Thrace. In Greek legend 
Evadne, wife of Capaneus, one of the Seven Against Thebeo, burned with 
her husband. Similarly King Amenhotep Il of Egypt (acen. 1447 B.C.) was 
followed to the other world by four of his wives. In China the practice of 
suicide by the widow, though not compulsory, was looked upon as a very 
picus act. It was also prevalent among the Fijians and the Maoris, and relics 
of it were found in the funeral customs of some Red Indian tribes. In fact, 
the rite belongs to a barbaric stratum, which once overlay the whole world (1). 
It is very strange, however, that while all other peoples gave up this barbarous 
practice with the spread of civilization, the Indians alone clung to it up till 
quite recent times. 

That the practice of Sati was prevalent in India from a very early period 
is established beyond any shade of doubt. ‘True, the passage in the Rigveda 
(X. 18.7), which was once supposed to sanction Sati, has now been proved to 
have been misinterpreted and misapplied by an unscrupulous priesthood for 
its own gain (2). Yet the Vedic funeral rites, according to which the wife of 
an ‘agnihotrin® was made to lie down by the side of her dead husband on 
the funeral pyre and was then raised from it by her brother-in-law or 
her husband’s pupil or an old servant, clearly show that the burning of widows 
was not unknown to the Vedic Aryans though the latter rather discouraged 
it. These funeral rites represent, as Tylor observes in his ‘Primitive Culture’”’, 
“a reform and a reaction against a yet more savage rite of widow-sacrifice, 
which they prohibited in fact but yet kept up in symbol” (3). The custom, 
however, must have been prevalent among the non-Aryan tribes of Northern 
and Central India, whom the Aryans dislodged from power; and as these 
clans were gradually absorbed within the pale of Aryanism the practice of 
Sati was again revived. Sati was no doubt prevalent in the Punjab at the 
time of Alexander's invasion. Onesicritus spoke of it as specially a custom 





(1) E. Thompson—Suttee (London, 1928), pp. 23-26. 
(2) Rajendralal Mitra~Indo-Aryans (1881), Vol. Il, pp. 147-155, 
(3) Risley—The People of India (Calcutta, 1908), p. 175. 
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of the Kshatriyas. Aristobulus was told that the widow sometimes followed 
her husband to the pyre of her own accord and that those who refused to do 
- go lived under general contempt. Greek writers have preserved detailed 
accounts of a Sati, that took place in the “th century B.C. (4). In the 
Mahabharata we read the story of Madri, the wife of King Pandu, burning 
herself with the dead body of her lord (5). The rite was perhaps originally 
an appanage of rank, but it was gradually fostered and spread by priestly 
influence and later law and practice recommended it for one and all. In the 
Manu Samhita, perhaps the oldest and most sacred lawbook of the Hindus, 
the widow is enjoined to lead a life of ascetic austerity till her death (6). But 
the practice of Sati has been alluded to or recommended by many of the later 
Smritis (those of Angira, Harita, Vishnu and Parashara) and the Puranas, 
though it must be said to their credit that none of them enjoined it as a 
compulsory rite (7). Stull, as days passed the practice became deep-rooted 
in the Indian soil and contact with the Scythian invaders of Central Asia 
perhaps reinforced the usage (8). It was so well established about the time 
of Varahamihira that the latter in his work on Indian astronomy praises Indian 
women for adhering to the virtuous practice (9). Al-Beruni also gives ample 
evidence to the prevalence of Sati in his own days, specially among the 
members of the royal families (10). It should not be thought, however, that 
this process of universalization of Sati went on without any protest from any 
quarter. There is a beautiful passage against Sati in Banabhatta’s Kadam- 
bari (11). Bana’s patron himeelf, it may be noted, rescued his widowed sister 
from such a sacrifice. 
In the medieval age, the practice of Sati waa so widely prevalent in India 
as not to escape the eyes of any shrewd foreign observer. The main homes 
of the rite were, however, the Ganges Valley, the Punjab and Rajasthan in 
Northern India and Madura and Vijaynagar in the South. The practice was 
non-existent in Malabar because of the matriarchal system prevailing in that 
country (12). In Bengal, the rite of Sati became widely prevalent at least from 
the 12th century A.D. The Brihad-dharma Purana, written between the 12th 
and the l4th centuries recommends the practice in the following terms: “A 
devoted wife, who follows’her husband in death, save him from great sins. 
Oh twice-born, there is no greater exploit for woman, because by this she 
enjoys in heaven the company of her husband fcr a manvantara. Even when 





(4) Quoted from Strabo in Cambridge History of India. Vol. I, pp. 414-415. 

(5) Mahabharata—Adi Parvam. Translated by Haridas Bhattacharya, pp. 1332-1334. 

(6) Manu: V: 157-160 (Sacred Books of the East by Maxmuller. Vol. XXV, 
pp. 196-197). 

(7) Rammohun Granthavali—3 (Sahitya Parisat Ecition), pp. 15-24. 

(8) V. A. Smith—suggests in his Oxford History (p. 665) that Sati was a Scythian 
ite, introduced from Cengral Asia but this view has, been rejected by Thompson 
(pp. 20-24). 

(9) P. N. Basu—Hindu Civilization under British Rules, Vol. H, p. 67. 

(10) Alberuni—Translated by Sachau (London 1888), Vol. II, p. 155. 

(11) Banabhatta’s Kadambari—Purvabhaga—Translated by Haridas Siddhantavagish, 
3rd edition, pp. 582-585. 

(12) E. Thompson—Suttee—p. 29. 
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a-widow dies by entering into fire with a favourite thing of her husband who 
died long ago, and with her mind absorbed in him, she attains the 
same state’ (13). Raghunandan, one of the greatest expounders of Hindu 
law in Bengal, flourishing in the 16th century, gives a vivid description of the 
ceremony of concremation of widows. It is interesting to read in this descrip- 
tion that fire was first applied to the pyre and after it had blazed forth the 
widow would chant some hymns and then ascend it, so that there was no 
chance of the widow being forcibly held down on the blazing pyre from out- 
side by her relatives and she might easily come out of the fire had she so 
desired (14). Medieval Bengali literature is full of glowing references to Sati. 
In the Songs of King Manikchandra, composed probably in the- IIth-12th 
centuries A.D. there is a detailed description of Queen Maynamati’s ascending 
the funeral pyre of her husband. Similar references to Sati may also be 
found in Narayan Deva’s Manasamangala (13th century), in the Ramayanas 
of Krittivasa (14th century) and Kavichandra (16th century) in Mukunda Ram's 
Chandimangala (l6th century), in Dwija Madhab’s Mangalchandir Geet and 
Chandimangala (l6tth century), in Ketakadas-Kshemananda'’s Manasamangala 
(17th century}, in Ghanaram Chakravarty’s Dharmamangala (18th century), and 
in Bharat Chandra’s Annadamangala (18th century). Two things clearly stand 
out from a study of this medieval Bengali literature. In the first place, we 
find that the practice of Sati was not confined to the upper castes alone, but 
was prevalent even amongst the lowest orders of Hindu society. Secondly, it 
seems that most of the women, who thus perished, were willing victims to this 
horrible superstition,. for nowhere do we find the slightest suggestion of any 
force or persuasion being applied to a widow for making her undergo this 
rite (15). Human nature, however, being what it is, there must have occurred 
cases of forcible immolation of widows; and hence we find some enligtened 
Muslim rulers like Akbar trying to enforce some preventive measura against 
Sat. The Akbarmamah tells us that since the country had come under the 
rule of His Gracious Majesty inspectors had been appointed in every city and 
district to watch carefully over the two types of Sat, voluntary and forced, 
to discriminate between them, and to prevent any woman from being forcibly 
burnt. The Emperor himself on one occasion saved the widowed wife of a 
Rajput chief Jaimal by name from being forcibly burnt (16). Jahangir 
‘also forbade Sati in 1620 as the Wakiat-i-Jahangiri informs us, but all these 
prohibitive measures failed to check Sati at least in the outlying provinces of 
the Empire (17). : 

In the late 18th and the early 19th centuries, the practice of Sati increased 


(13) History of Bengal (Dacca University), Vol. Í, p. 611. 

(14) The English Works of Raja Rammohun Roy, Vol. J, pp. 353-354, 

(15) Mukundaram—Chandimangala (C. U. edition), p. 121; Dwija Madhab—Man- 
gala Chandir Geet (C. U.), p. 42; Gangamangala (Sahitya Parishat edition), p. 98; 
Ketakadas—Kshemananda—Manasamangala (C. U.), pp. 32-36; Ghanaram Chakravarty 
—Dharmamangala (Bangabasi Press), p. 181, 195; Bharatchandra—Granthavali (Sahitya 
Parishat), p. 398 Krittivas—Ramayana (D. C. Sen’s edition), p. 308; D. C. Sen— 
Bangla Sahitya Parichaya—Vol. I, pp. 41-44, 100, 182, 184, 532. 

(16) Akbarnamah—in Elliot and Dawson, Vol. VI, pp. 68-69. 

(17) Wakiat-i-Jahangiri—in Elliot and. Dawson, Vol. VI, p. 376. 
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in many parts of India, more particularly in Bengal. In Ward’s famous book 
“View of the History, Literature and Religion of the Hindus” we come across 
instances of the burning of a score or two women with the dead bodies of some 
quite unimportant men. In 1799, thirty-seven women were burnt alive with 
the remains of Anantaram, a Brahmin of Bagnapara near Nadiya. At the first 
kindling of the fire only three of his wives were present; so the fire was kept 
burning for three consecutive days, while relays of widows were fetched from 
a distance. In 1812 another Brahmin, who had married twenty-five women, 
died at Choonakhali, and twelve of his wives perished with him on the funeral 
pyre (18). In 1824, two widows of Jagannath Banerjee, two of Ram Chandra 
Mukherjee and three of Biswanath Banerjee, all hailing from the district of 
Nadiya, were burnt along with the corpses of their husbands (19). The 
Samachar Darpan in its issue of November 15, 1623, informs us of the 
concremation of four widows of a Kulin, who lived at Konnagar (20). Any 
further multiplication of such examples is quite unnecessary. Bengal was 
under the curse of Kulin polygamy in this age. Many members of the Kulin 
families of Bengal had made a profession of marriage, selling themselves as 
husbands to a great number of women; and few of the wives of a Kulin 
ever lived with their husband or even saw him after marriage except when 
they climbed his funeral pyre. 
Now, the rite of Sati, as it was practised in Bengal from very ancient times, 
was, of two types, namely ‘sahamarana’ (concremation) and ‘anumarana’ 
(post-cremation). ‘Sahamarana’ meant, as the term itself signifies, dying in 
company of the husband’. The term ‘anumarana’ was used when the husband 
died and was burnt at a distance from the wife or when the burning of the 
wife was postponed on the ground of her pregnancy or for some other reason. _ 
In the case of ‘anumarana’ the wife was burnt with some thing that belonged 
to and represented her husband,—his shoes or turban or some piece of 
clothing. Cases are on record of widows sacrificing themselves ten or fifteen 
years after their husbands’ death. In 1824 a Brahmin widow at Ghazipur died 
sixteen years after her husband’s demise (21). In 1820 another Brahmin 
widow, native of the Shahabad district of Behar, created a record by burning 
herself thirty-five years after her husbands’s death (22). Sometimes even false 
rumours, hastily accepted for truth, caused the premature death of many 
women. Instances are on record of widows hearing or dreaming that their 
husbands had died while away from home and burning themselves a few days 
before the latter's safe return. Sleeman in his ‘Rambles and Recollections’ 
(1844) narrates the pathetic story of a woman, who thus sacrificed herself on 
dreaming that her husband had died abroad, and cnly ten days later the 
husband safely returned (23). In 1823 a strange case from Jaunpur district 


(18) Ward—View of the Histgry, Literature and Religion of the Hindus (3rd edition, 
1817), Vol. I, p. 105. 

(19) Parliaméntary Papers: House of Commons: 1826-27, Vol. XX, pp. 53-54. 

(20) B. N. Bandyopadhyay—Sambad Patre Sekaler Katha (3rd edition), Vol. I, p. 286. 

(21) Parliamentary Papers : House of Commons, vide ante, p. 115. 

(22) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1823, Vol. XVII, p. 47. 

(23) Sleeman—Rambles and Recollections (1844), Vol. I, p. 35. 
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came up before the Sadar Nizamar Adalat for decision. A Brahmin widow 
named Ganeshea saw the ghost of her husband, who had been missing for the 
past six years, and decided to burn herself overnight; and the act was 
completed with the help of her relatives before the police could arrive. 
Strangely enough the widow's action was supported by the pundits of 
the Adalat, but the brothers-in-law of the widow, who had helped her in 
burning herself, were sentenced by the Court to two years’ impnsonment 
each (24). It is astonishing indeed that the Brahmin lawgivers of ancient India, 
who had legalized this sort of sacrifice, forbade it for the women of their own 
caste (25). Their injunction, however, as we have already seen, was frequently 
violated in later times. The British Government also prohibited ‘anumarana’ 
by Brahmanis in 1817, twelve years before they prohibited Sati itself, but this 
prohibition too did not prove fully effective (26). 

According to the Hindu Shastras, Sati, whether of the ‘Sahamarana’ or of 
the ‘anumarana’ type was permitted only to the married wives of the deceased. 
But curiously enough, women other than the married wives of the deceased 
were sometimes burnt with the dead bodies of the latter. In 1822 there 
occurred an extraordinary case of Sati in Saran, when a sister of the deceased 
was burnt with him instead of his wife (27). In Ward's ‘Letter to Villiers’ we 
read the account of a young lady of Chandannagar performing the rite of Sati 
on the death of her betrothed husband (28). On some occasion even 
adulteresses and mistresses, who had for some time lived with the deceased 
but were not his married wives perished in the flames voluntarily. Ward 
marrates several such cases of which one occurred at Kalighat in 1804 and 
another at Kidderpore a few years later (29). Mr. Hodgson, the magistrate of 
Midnapore prevented in 1817 the burning of a woman of the ‘goala’ caste, 
who was not the married wife of the deceased (30). The petition submitted 
by Rammohun’s followers to the Governor-General-in-Council in August [818 
also asserts that “‘women have been permitted to burn themselves on 
the funeral piles of men, who were not their husbands, .... and women 
who have been unfaithful to their husbands have burnt on their funeral 
piles” (31). It is extremely doubtful whether these cases at all deserve the 
appellation of Sati, though they all passed under that name at that time. Out- 
side the Lower Provinces even more peculiar cases of Sati took place from 
time to time. In the Punjab and Rajasthan, for example, sometimes a mother 
was burnt on her son's pyre ; and in Gujrat and Rajasthan male slaves were 
often burnt with the dead bodies of their lords (32). 

The ceremonies connected with the performance of the rite of Sati varied 
from tribe to tribe and from district to district. Generally speaking it was only 


(24) Parliamentary Papers : House of Commons, Vol. XXVIII of 1830, pp. 12-14. 
(25) Rammohun Granthavali—(3) (Sahitya Parishat), p. 4. 

(26) Parliamentary Papers : House of Commons, 1821, Vol. XVII, p. 138. 

(27) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1825, Vol. XXIV, p. 80. 

(28) Ward—Letter to Villiers (London), 1820, p. 24. 

(29) Ward—View of the History, Literature and Religion of the Hindus. Vol. H, p. 109. 
(30) Parliamentary Papers ; House of Commons, 1826-27, Vol. XX, p. 19. 

(31) Asiatic Journal—July, 1819, p. 16, 

(32) E. Thompson—Suttee, pp. 37-38. 
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after the death of the husband that the widow would declare her resolution 
to become a Sati. A few, however, avowed their intention before their 
husbands’ death and some even when their husbands were in sound health. 
According to the Shastras, pregnant women, those who had infant children, 
and those who were in their menses and consequently unchaste could not 
ascend the funeral pyre (33). These restrictions, however, were hardly observed 
in practice. On declaring her intention of performing the rite of Sat, 
the widow was dressed in her best attire and carriec in a procession along 
with the corpse of her husband to the place of cremation. The procession 
would usually be a very grand affair, specially in the case of affluent people 
and all along the route the widow would scatter parched paddy, fruits and 
other small articles, which would be readily picked up by members of the 
crowd following the bier. Sometimes (at least, in certain districts of West 
Bengal) the widow would carry a small branch of the mango tree in her head 
and by waving this she would bestow her blessings on all those present on 
the occasion. On reaching the cremation ground, which would usually be 
on the bank of a river (preferably the Ganges) or a big tank the widow would 
take a bath and change her dress. She would give away her valuable saris 
and ornaments to the Brahmins, presiding at the sacrifice’ and then clothe 
herself in a new apparel, rub lac on her feet, apply cotton dyed with lac to 
her hands tying it on with red thread and apply minium plentifully on her 
forehead. Certain ceremonies like ‘achaman’ (sipping of water from the palm 
of the hand), repetition of the ‘Sankalpa’ (intention to perform the rite), invoca- 
tion of ‘astadikpalas’ (the lords of eight regions), walking three times round 
the funeral pyre along with the priests, who would be uttering sacred ‘mantras’ 
from the Rig Veda and the Puranas, and, last of all, utterance of the Saluta- 
tion would have to be performed by the widow before she finally ascended 
the pyre (34). The Hindu lawgivers had made it quite clear that before all 
these ceremonies were gone through, fire must be apzlied to the funeral pile 
by the sons or relatives of the deceased. But according to the practice, which 
was followed generally in North India, including Bengal, it was only after the 
widow had climbed the pile and sat or lain down with her husband’s head 
in her lap or on her breast that the eldest son or the nearest relative of the 
- deceased applied the fire. The places, where such cremations took place, 
would be regarded as sacred by the people ; and some such venerated patches 
of ground remain in Bengal even to-day to commemorate the practice of this 
rite (35). Another manner of performing Sati besides the one narrated above 
was also well-known in Bengal. Widows of the ‘joogees’ or members of 
the weaver caste and those of the Vaishnavas were sometimes buried alive with 


(33) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1821, Vol. XVIII, pp. 119-125. 

(34) Reply of the Hindu Pufdits of the Sadar Dewany Adalat to the question sub- 
mitted to them regarding the manner of performing Sati (dated 7-8-1818—vide Parlia- 
mentary Papers: House of Commons, 1821, Vol. XVIII, p. 116. Also, Ghanaram 
Chakravarty—Dharmamangala (Bangabasi Press), pp. 195-198. : 

(35) Thompson (p. 31) mentions two such places, one in Vishnupur and the other 
between Bankura and Chatma. Another such place may be found in Burdwan; vide 
“Kalpenchar Bangadarshan’ in the Yugantar, dated 10-4-1954. 
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their deceased husbands. In these cases the grave would usually be dug by 
the side of some river (preferably the Ganges) or tank and after the widow 
would have gone down into it with the corpse of her husband, her eldest son 
or some other near relative would throw earth upon her till she completely 
vanished underground. The practice was most frequent in the district of 
Tipperah but it was not ungnown elsewhere as well. The Samachar Darpan 
in its issue of IIlth July, 1818, gives a vivid description of the burying alive of 
the widow of a ‘joogee’ at Konnagar (36). There were six such cases 
of burying alive of widows in 1815, two in [816 and nine in 1817, fifteen out 
of these seventeen cases occurring in Tipperah alone (37). In May 1824, a 
twenty-one year old girl of the Kolitah caste in Rangpur performed Sati in a 
very strange manner. Being prevented by her relations from following her 
husband to the funeral pyre, she drowned herself in a well two days later (38). 

The practice of Sati was fairly widespread in India at the beginning of the 
19th century, but in the Lower Provinces its incidence was the highest. The 
total number of Satis in the three presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
during the ten years from 1815 to 1824 was 6632, but the figure for Bengal alone 
in this period was 5997 (39). How frequent the practice of Sati was in Bengal 
will be clear from the table given below. 

From the table given above, we find that a total number of 8134 widows 
were burnt on the death of their husbands in 14 years from 1815 to 1828,—a 
figure which works out at nearly 582 a year on an average (40). Before 1815 
regular records of Satis were not kept by the Government, but the little 
information we can gather from other sources makes indeed a harrowing tale. 
In 1803 a survey of Satis was taken by the Baptist missionaries of Serampore, 
led by Carey himself, and this survey revealed that 275 widows had 
been burnt in six months within a circle of 30 miles round Calcutta (41). The 
figures themselves, of course, prove that in the majority of cases, Hindu 
widows in Bengal were not called upon to perform the rite of Sati. In 
Backerganj, for example, in the year of the cholera epidemic (1825) upwards 
of 25,000 persons died within a few months, but the total number of Satis in 
the district in that year was only 63 (42). Yet nobody would deny that the 
number of Satis in Bengal in the first quarter of the 19th century was astonish- 
ingly large. Another strange thing, which appears from the table given above, 
is the high incidence of Sati in the districts round Calcutta. Out of 8134 
widows, burnt in Bengal between 1815 and 1828, as many as 5119 (approxi- 


(36) B. N. Bandyopadhya—Sambad Patre Sekaler Katha (3rd edn.), Vol. I, pp. 280- 
281. 

(37) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1821, Vol. XVIII, pp. 104, 179. 

(38) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1826-27, Vol. XX, p. 126. 

(39) J. Peggs—Suttee’s Cry to Britain (1828). p. 13. 

(40) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1825, Wol. XXIV, p. 4. 

Also, Mill and Wilson—Histery of British India (London, 1858}, Vol. IH, 

p. 271 footnote. 

(41) J. C. Marshman-—Life’ and Times of Carey, Marshman and Ward (London, 
1859), Vol. I, pp. 221-222. 

(42) H. Beveridge—The District of Backarganj—its history and statistics (London, 
1876), p. 394. 
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mately 63%) were sacrificed in the Calcutta Division alone. Within the 
Calcutta Division again Hughly district topped the list almost every year and 
the district of Burdwan came next. The Sati figures for the different districts 
of the Calcutta Division in 1817 and 1818, the years, which saw the largest 
number of such sacrifices are given below (43). 






Calcutta | 24 Par- | Cuttack 
suburbs | ganas ; 


On the other hand we find that in the Dacca Division, which covered the whole 
of East Bengal, only 710 widows were sacrificed in course of the fourteen years 
from 1815 to 1828. As early as 1805 the court of Nizamat Adalat admitted 
that though prejudices in favour of this custom were strong in most parts of 
Bengal, yet in some provinces, particularly in Tirhut the practice had almost 
entirely ceased, and in some districts the usage was nearly confined to parti- 
cular castes, the Kshetree and the Kayeth especially (44). The high incidence 
of Sati in Gangetic West Bengal is difficult to explain. The question agitated 
the minds of many reformers at that age, and on submitting their report of 
Satis for the year 1827 the Court of Nizamat Adalat was directed to investi- 
gate the cause of the greater prevalence of the practice in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta than in other parts of the country (45). Mr. Bayley, a member of 
the Governor-General’s Council, in his minute on the Sati returns of 1825 
observed: “The more general worship of Kalee has been assigned as one 
reason, but with what degree of weight I cannot judge.” (46) Mr. Oakley, 
the magistrate of Hughly, replying to the circular letter of Mr. Ewer, acting 
Superintendent of Police in the Lower Provinces, in December 1818, con- 
fidently asserted that the high incidence of Sati in the vicinity of Calcutta was 
due to the prevalence of the cult of Kali in this region. He further observed 
that the natives of Calcutta and its vicinity exceeded all others in profligacy 
and immorality of conduct and that Hindu superstition was to be found there 
in its darkest and most degraded state (47). It is, however, a bit difficult to 
appreciate the logic of this statement for there is hardly any inherent connection 
between the cult of Sakti worship and the practice of widow sacrifice ; and 
most probably the gentleman named above did not know that the much 


(43) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1824, Vol. XXII, p. 32. 
(44) Parliamentary Papers : House of Commons, 1826, Vol. XX, p. 6 

(45) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1830, Vol. XXVIII, p. 23. 
(46) Ibid, p. 124, Minute, dated 13-1-1827. i 

(47) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1821, Vol. XVIII, p. 237. 
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abused Tantras actually forbid the nite (48). There were few cases of Sati 
in Dinajpur-and Rangpur, the two districts which were very close to Kamrup; 
the greatest centre of Tantric worship in Eastern India. The total number 
of -Satis ih the 24 Parganas or in the suburbs of Calcutta was also much less 
than that in Hughly or Burdwan. Above all, we shall remember that Calcutta 
and the neighbouring districts were the areas, “waere Europeans had personal 
intercourse with the most enlightened and influential classes of the Hindu 
community and where the chief efforts of Government, of societies and of 
individuals had been directed to the spread of knowledge and to the improve- 
ment and extension of education." The practice of Kulin polygamy was 
also not primarily responsible for the high incidence of Sati in this region ; 
for, the incidence of Kulin polygamy was much higher in East Bengal than 
in the West, but with regard to Sati the position was just the reverse. The 
only explanation we may offer for the high incicence of Sati in the Calcutta 
Division is perhaps the strong hold of the Sati tradition on the people of this 
locality for a long time. Even outside the Calcu-ta Division the incidence of 
Sati varied widely from place to place. In 1621, for example, Shahabad 
witnessed 39 cases of widow-sacrifice while five districts of Patna Division 
(Patna city, Tirhoot, Bihar, Ramgar and Mungher) taken together witnessed 
only 14 (49).. In 1825 there were 63 cases of Sati in the district of Backarganj 
while the figure for the adjacent district of Dacca Jalalpur was only 2. In the 
same year, again, there were 21 cases of Sati in the Ghazipur district, while 
in the adjacent district of Jaunpur there was none (50). It cannot be said even 
that Sati was comparatively more frequent in the sacred places of Hinduism. 
The total number of Satis in Benares and Allahabad (Prayag) between 1815 
and 1823 was 160 while that in Ghazipur and Gorakhpur during the same period 
was 56l. (51). so 


` Though localized in certain regions to some extent, the practice of Sati 
was, however, not confined to particular castes or classes of society. In 1823 
the total number of Satis within the Bengal Presidency was 576; 235 of them 
were Brahmins, 34 Khetris,, 14 Vaisyas and 292 Sudras (52). In 1819 the total 
number of Satis in the 24 Parganas was 52; of them 20 were Brahmins, 10 
Kayasthas and 2 Vaidyas, the rest belonging to the lower castes of the Hindu 
society (Sadgope, Joogee, Kaivarta, Kansari, Sooree, Gowallah etc.) (53). In 
1818, Hughly district saw 14] cases of widow-sacrifice ; among those who 
perished orly 40 were Brahmins, 26 Kayasthas, and 4 Vaidyas, while 
the remaining 7] belonged to the lower castes, such as, Sadgope, Bagdhi 


(48) Sir Charles Eliot—Hinduism and Buddhism (London, 1921), Vol. Il, p. 168 
footnote (2). i 
a Also; Mahanifvan Tantra (X, 79). 

(49) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1824, Vol. XXII, p. 41. 

(50) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1830, Vol. XXVIII, p. 124. 

(51) Parliamentary Papers : House of Commons, 1825 (Asutosh Mukherji Collection). 
An Abstract of the Number of widows women who have been immolated on the piles 
of their husbands. Published on 1-7-1825, pp. 2-3. 

(52) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1825, Vol. XXIV, p. 153. 

(53) Report of Regional Recorda Survey Committee, 1949-50, pp. 8-10: 
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Dhoba, Tanti, Koloo, Tamli, Goala, Teli, Chandal, Maira, Jelia, Chootar, 
Muchi and the like (54). The practice of Sati, as we have already observed, 
was an appanage of rank, but in the period under review it permeated all 
strata of Hindu society, and not a single caste was perhaps completely 
immune to it. The rite of Sati was also practised by the rich and the poor 
alike. Mr. G. Forbes, first Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit in a letter 
addressed to the Register, Nizamat Adalat (dated 5-11-1819) observed that the 
practice was prevalent amongst the most ignorant and deluded of the people, 
while the widows of the higher classes continued to live in affluence and respec- 
tability. On the other hand. Mr. Ewer, the acting Superintendent of Police 
in the Lower Provinces, in his letter to Bayley, the Secretary to the Judicial 
Department, (dated 18-11-1818} held that the desire of the male relatives of 
the widows to appropriate the properties left by the husbands of the latter 
greatly encouraged the practice of Sati (55). Turning to the actual Sati returns, 
however, we find that women from all walks of life performed this rite irres- 
pective of their social status or pecuniary circumstances. In 1825, for example, 
the husbands of all Satis in the Burdwan district were in easy circumstances, 
though none was particularly opulent; in Hughly 26 of the deceased husbands 
were opulent, 52 in middling circumstances and 26 were poor; while in the 
Jungle Mahals all the deceased except one, were poor and ignorant. In 1826 
again, the greater proportion of the deceased husbands of the Satis in the 
Hughly district were in poor and middling circumstances, those in Nadia were 
mostly poor, while those in the Calcutta suburbs were mostly respectable (56). 
Carey has rightly observed that “‘the classes to which the husbands of the 
Suttees belonged were various, comprehending all degrees, from the zemindar 
and pundit to the beggar, and including also native government officers; as 
well as persons of all circumstances from those in possession of ample means 
of subsistence to individuals in very miserable circumstances (57). Some of 
the high officials of the Company in that age tried to advance the theory 
that the rite of Sati “was not respected by the hardy and warlike Hindus of 
the northwest, but by the sleek and timid inhabitants of Bengal, the fat and 
greasy citizens of Calcutta." (58) Harington, the officiating Chief Judge of the 
Sadar Nizamat Adalat in his minute dated 4-2-1825 also echoed the same 
sentiment (59). But these statements are not wholly correct. Undoubtedly, 
the largest number of Satis in the Bengal Presidency took place in the Calcutta 
Division. Still, in the Patna Division a large number of Satis occurred every 
year in the districts of Shahabad and Saran (inhabited by a large number of 
Rajputs); and in the Benares Division, the districts of Ghazipur and 
Gorakhpur were notorious for this rite. As many as 885 Satis took place in 





(54) Parliamentary Papers : House of Commons, 1821, Vol. XVIII, pp. 184-190. 

(55) Ibid, p. 227 and Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1826-27, Vol. 
XX. p. 3. 

(56) Parliamentary Papers : House of Commons, 1830, Vol. XXVII, pp. 25, 138-139. 

(57) W. H. Carey—-Good Old Days of the John Company (1882), Vol. I, pp. 195-196. 

(58) Opinion of William Macnaghten, quoted in Marshman’'s History of India (1867), 
Vol. H, p. 399. 

(59) Parliamentary Papers : House of Commons, 1826-27, Vol. XX, p. 47. 
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these four districts during the nine years from 1815 to [823 (60). In a letter 
to the Court of Directors, dated 19-12-1822, the Governor-General-in-Council 
admitted that the two districts of Ghazipur and Gorakhpur along with the 
neighbouring ones of Shahabad and Saran formed a tract of country in which 
the population seemed nearly as much addicted to the custom as in the 
districts immediately adjoining to Calcutta (61). The pracfice of Sati was also 
not confined to women of any particular age group. Instances of children of 
eight or ten years of age being thus sacrificed by their parents were not 
uncommon ; on the other hand, women, eighty years old and upwards were 
sometimes burnt on the funeral pyres of their husbands. In 1823, 575 widows 
performed the rite of Sati in Bengal ; of them 32 were below 20, 208 between 
20 and 40, 226 between 40 and 60, and 109 above 60 (62). In 1825, the total 
number of Satis in Bengal was 639 ; of them 17 were below 20, 202 between 
20 and 40, 232 between 40 and 60, and 188 above 60. In 1826, 518 widows 
became Satis; among them 20 were below 20, 174 between 20 and 40, 16l 
between 40 and 60, and 163 above 60 (63). A girl of four years was burnt 
on the death of her husband in Rajshahi in 1820. On the other hand, a 
hundred year old widow followed her husband to the funeral pyre in Midna- 
pore in 1825 (64). Sati was no doubt a rite, peculiar to the Hindus alone in 
the vast subcontinent. But lower class Muhammedans, especially those 
converted from Hinduism also sometimes practised tkis rite out of ignorance 
of their creed. Buchanan Hamilton records one very interesting case 
of co-burial of a Muhammedan widow (65). Of coursz, such cases were very 
rare. 
A very fundamental question regarding the practice of Sati naturally 
arises in our mind. Why did so many Hindu women of different castes, 
classes and age groups and coming from different walks of life embrace death 
in such a violent manner year after year for centuries together? Was their 
death voluntary or was it forced? What were the actual social, economic 
and religious forces acting behind this hornble rite? The Greeks, who saw 
Sati in the Punjab in the 4th century B.C., had a theory to account for the 
custom, whether of their own invention or suggested to them by their Indian 
informants we cannot say. The theory was that once upon a time women 
had been so apt to get rid of their husbands by poison that the law had to 
be introduced, which compelled a widow to be burnt with her dead 
husband (66). This theory, however, does not seem to be very convincing 
because no Hindu woman would like to kill her husband if she bore in mind 


(60) Abstract of the Number of Satis in Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons 


(Ashutosh Mukherji Collection}, published on 1-7-1825, pp. 2-3. 

(61) Parliamentary papers: House of Commons, 1824, Vol. XXIII, p. 43. 

(62) Hamilton—East India Gazetteer (London, 1828), Vol I, pp. 205-206. 

(63) Parliamentary Papers :* House of Commons, 1830, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 113-118, 
208-213. 

(64) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1821, Yol. XVII, p. 148; 1823: 
Vol. XVII, p. 45; 1830: Vol. XXVIII, p. 113. 

(65) O’Malley—History of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa under British Rule (1925), p. 341. 

(66) Observations of Strabo and Diodorus, quoted in Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. I, pp. 414-415. 
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the ascetic rigours of a widow’s life. Moreover, this theory casts a slur upon 
Indian womanhood in general, which is absolutely unjustified. In the second 
place, it has been argued by many sociologists and historians that the practice 
of Sati perhaps arose out of the primitive belief that life after death is more 
or less a continuation of the present life, subject to the same material needs, 
and that accordingl? a man needs his wife and attendants in the other world 
as much as in this. It is only on this ground that we can explain the sacrifice 
of male slaves and concubines on the death of their lords in some places of 
Western India and Rajputana. Sati was really ‘for the aggrandizement of 
the husband, who took with him when he died the most valuable and personal 
of his possessions ` (67). Quite naturally this property sense was more 
developed amongst the upper classes of society and hence the rite of Sati 
was originally an appanage of rank. Along with this property sense there 
was also perhaps a feeling of jealousy, which made an old husband unwill- 
ing that a young and lovely woman should survive him and perhaps form 
subsequent attachments. But this sociological explanation for’ Sati, however 
correct it may be, did not perturb in the least the mind of the Hindu widows, 
when they followed their husbands to the funeral pyre in hundreds and 
thousands, irrespective of their social status or class affiliation. What then 
were the motives, which impelled them to put a premature end to their lives 
in such a violent manner? Three considerations, it seems, weighed most with 
‘them in their final hours. YIn the first place, there was the inducement of 
religion. It is one of the chief premises of Hindu sociology and religion that 
the husband stands to the wife in place of the deity ; and though the sacrifice 
' of widows was never made compulsory by the Shastras, yet the belief was 
sought to be inculcated in every Hindu woman’s mind from her very child- 
hood that “Sahagamana’ was an extremely meritorious act, which would enable 
her to enjoy eternal bliss in the next world in the company of her husband 
and sanctify her maternal and paternal ancestors as well (68). There cannot 
be any doubt that many of the widows voluntarily underwent the 
sacrifice because they believed that they might wes aa reunited 
to their husbands in paradise and live happily ever after. “Secondly, in addi- 
tion to the inducement offered by religion there was the question of family 
prestige. The family in which a Sati took place would feel a good deal 
exalted in its own esteem and that of the community by the sacrifice. This 
was not considered unnatural at all. "Soon after the battle of Trafalgar’’, 
Sleeman says, “I heard a young lady exclaim—'I could really wish to have 
had a brother killed in that action” (69). In some families, for several 
generations, the widow invariably perished on the pyre of her husband, and 
established custom exacted this self-immolation from every woman, who had 
been so unfortunate as to have become united to such a family. The unfor- 
tunate creatures, who thus became victims to tHeir superstition were actually 
canonized after death. Sometimes little pyramids or monuments were erected 


(67) E. Thompson—Suttee, p. 46. 
(68) Rammohun Granthavali—3 (Sahitya Parishat), pp. 1-2. 
(69) Sleeman—Rambles and Recollections (1844), Vol. I, p. 31. 
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over the spots, hallowed by their sacrifice and crowds of votaries would 
frequent these shrines imploring their protection and praying for deliverance 
from evils. As a matter of fact, there was so much pomp and noise 
of applause about the death of Sati and such praise and exaltation about the 
memory of one, that often a psychological intoxication upheld a widow till 
she passed beyond the reach of succour.“ Thirdly, the rigours of widowhood, 
imposed by the Hindu Shastras, and the fear of going astray in the absence 
of the husband also impelled a Hindu widow to perish in the fames. Many 
widows thought it better to perish with their husbands than to lead so desolate 
a life, crammed with misery, which widowhood entailed. The misery 
of widowhood was alleviated to some extent, when the husband of the widow 
left some inheritance or when her sons were grown-up, devoted and well 
placed in life; but when the widow had to depend on the mercy of her 
husband's relatives her lot was often pathetic. “Moreover, the widow felt or 
was rather made to believe that she was a very frail creature and hence should 
rather burn herself along with the corpse of her husband than be exposed all 
her life to temptation and suspicion. Mr. William Ewer, the Superintendent 
of Police in the Lower Provinces alleged that Sati was more often designed 
to secure the temporal happiness of the surviving relatives of the dead than 
the spiritual welfare of the widow or her husband (70). “the son was relieved 
from the expense of maintaining a mother and the trouble of listening to her 
unreasonable advice ;the male relatives, reversioners in the absence of direct 
issue, came in at once for the estate, which the widow would have held for 
life ; and thé Brahmins, who presided at the sacrifice, were paid for their 
services and were thus directly interested in the widow's death. The petition, 
submitted by Rammohun’s followers to the Governor General-in-Council in 
1818 also asserted that “‘cases have frequently occurred, where women have 
been induced by the persuasions of the next heirs, interested in their destruc- 
tion, to burn themselves on the funeral piles of their husbands” (71). The 
argument seems plausible when we remember that in August 1819 no less than 
57 civil suits involving property amounting to four lacs of rupees were pend- 
ing in the Calcutta Court of Circuit in which Hindu widows were parties (72). 
But, as we have already pointed out, all the widows, who performed the rite 
of Sati, were not wives of rich men ; they often came from the lower classes 
of society, and sometimes they were no better than paupers (73). Moreover, 
in cases of ‘anumarana’ widows sometimes burnt themselves long after their 
husbands’ demise. Women also burnt themselves with their betrothed husbands 
and even adulterers. In all such cases,—and they were not few,—the selfishness 
of the surviving relatives cannot be held responsible fcr the widow's death. 

It was asserted by many contemporaries including the great Indian reformer 
Raja Rammohun Roy, that most of the Sati cases were not voluntary, but 
forced. Mr. Ewer in his fafnous letter, quoted above, held that nine out of 


(70) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1821, Vol. XVIII, pp. 227-228. 

(71) Asiatic Journal—July 1819, p. 16. 

(72) Letter from Forbes, First Judge of the Calcutta Court of Circuit to the Registrar, 
Nizamat Adalat, dated 5-8-1819. Parliamentary Papers : 1821, Vol. XVHI, p. 243. 

(73) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1830, Vol. XXVIII, p. 21. 
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every ten widows were not burnt voluntarily: He pointed out that after the 
death: of the husband a woman, feeling distracted with grief and without onet 
friend to advise or to protect her, was little prepared to oppose the surrounding 
crowd of hungry Brahmins and interested relatives either by argument or by 
force. In this-state of confusion a few hours quickly passed and the widow was 
burnt before she had time to think on the subject. Even if the widow resisted 
the arguments of her greedy relatives and priests, that would be of no avail and 
she would be forcibly dragged to the bank of the river and placed on the 
funeral pile. The widows were, in some cases, even drugged and narcotized 
so that they became Satis while unaware of what they were doing. Cases are 
also on record that widows, fleeing from the first touch of fire, were 
again forcibly placed upon the funeral pile and were put to death by their 
own relatives or members of the crowd attending the ceremony (74). Lady 
Amherst herself witnessed the ghastly fate of a widow near Calcutta, who had 
shrunk from immolation (75). To prevent such incidents the widows were some- 
times bound down with cords to the pile with the bodies of their deceased 
husbands or fastened by bamboos placed over them so that they might not 
escape even if they changed their resolution. At the same time the thunderous 
noise of the crowd mingled with sounds of drums ensured that the seas 
agony from the wretched girls would not be heard by any spectator (76). “All 
this, however, represents only one side of the shield. Instances of Sati with 
courage and exaltation were not also rare and they have been naturally 
cherished by Indian tradition. Writing of Sati in 1676 Tavernier observes: 
“Tt was usually a voluntary act and so powerful was the women’s belief that 
only by burning could they win eternal happiness and bring blessings on their 
family that it was a difficult matter to dissuade them” (77). The study of medi- 
eval Bengali ‘literature also leads us to the same conclusion. [he courage and 
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logy and cosmogony of the Gentoos” there is a vivid description of the heroic 
self-sacrifice of an 18 year old Marathi widow at Cossimbazar. All attempts at 
persuading the widow to refrain from the rite went in vain. When the 
torments of burning urged in terrorem to her, she with a resolved and calm 
countenance put her finger into the fire and held it there for a considerable 
time. Later on the widow ascended the pile and herself set fire to it (78). 
Another determined case of Sati has been recorded by Major Sleeman in his 


(74) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1823, Vol. XVII, p. 55; 1828: 
Vol. XXII, p. 3; Fanny Parkes—Wanderings of a Pilgrim (London, 1850), Vol. I, 
pp. 91-93. : 

(75) O'Malley—vide ante, pp. 341-342. 

(76) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1824, Vol. XXIII, p. 4; 1825: 
Vol. XXIV, p. 14 (Harington’s Minute, dated 3-12-1824). . Also, Brajendra Nath Bandyo- 
padhyay—Sambad Patre Sekaler Katha, Vol. I, pp. 287-288 (3rd ‘edn.); and Ram- 
mohun Granthavali—3 (Sahitya Parishat), pp. 9-10. ` 
: (77) Tavernier—Travels in India—Translated by V. Ball (London, 1889), Vol. il, 
p. 210. 

{78) Quoted in Crawford's ‘Sketches Chiefly Relating to the History, Religion, 
Learning and Manners of the Hindoos” (London, 1792), Vol. H, pp. 19-25. 
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“Rambles and Recollections” (79). Rammohun himself got a smart rebuff from 
two Satis, widows of a Hindu physician of Kalighat (Calcutta), whom he tried 
to persuade to preserve their lives. Both the widows firmly and deliberately 
walked into the fire and the younger one before doing so solemnly addressed 
herself to the bystanders in these words: “I pray do not attempt to prevent 
Hindu women from burning, otherwise our curse will be upon you..” (80) 
There are numerous references to such heroic acts of self-sacrifice in the 
annual returns of Sati, submitted by the district magistrates to the Sadar Nizamat 
Adalat in Calcutta and a careful pe of these reports leads us to the con- 
clusion that the majority of the widows were not burnt against their will. (81) 
Of course, the child widows, burnt with the corpses of their husbands, cannot 
be said to have performed the rite out of exceeding attachment and devotion 
to their lords, but the numbers of widows so sacrificed is insignificant, between 
1815 and 1820, only 62 child widows (aged below 18} were burnt in the whole 
of Bengal and this constitutes less than 2% of the total number of Satis during 
this period. (82) The contemporary Bengali newspapers, even those, which 
were avowed opponents of Sati (like the ‘Samachar Darpan’), refer to numerous 
cases of heroic self-sacrifice by Hindu widows. (83) The account of the last 
Sati, lawfully celebrated in the district of Hughly and perhaps also in Bengal, 
as recorded by Frederick Halliday himself, shows clearly the height of heroism 
to which a Sati could rise. When told of the infinite pain, which the touch of 
fire would inflict on her she looked up at her advisers with a scornful expression 
in her face and in their very presence burnt up her finger in a lamp without 
displaying the slightest change in her countenance. (84) Rammohun himself 
admits that the practice of forcibly holding the widow upon the pile did not 
prevail outside Bengal and that even in Bengal it had been introduced 
recently. (85) Ward was also credibly informed that ‘“‘on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra, the Hindus do not lay faggots on the bodies nor are bamboos 
used as levers to hold them down ; but the widow Hes on the pile with her arm 
round her husband and the fire is kindled beneath them.” Ward quotes one 
of his Brahmin friends as saying, that usually after a woman had declared her 
resolution to burn, her friends and relatives used various arguments to dissuade 
her and also demanded proof of her resolution ky obliging her to hold her 
finger in the fire ; and that only if she was able to endure this test they con- 
cluded that she would not alter her resolution. If, however, on reaching the 
place of cremation the widow flinched at the sight of the pile they remained 
deaf to whatever she said, hurried her through the preparatory ceremonies 
and went through the work of murder in the most determined manner. For 





(79) Sleeman—vide ante, Vol. I, pp. 23-30. 

(80) Asiatic Journal, March 1818, pp. 290-291. Also quoted in S. D. Collet’s Life 
and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy™ (1900), pp. 31-32. 

(81) Parliamentary Papere : House of Commons, 1826-27, Vol. XX, p. 100; 1828 : 
Vol. XXIII, p. 21; 1830: VoL XXVIII, pp. 29-30, 140. 

(82) Parliamentary Papers: House of Commons, 1825-27, Vol. XX, p. 17. 

(83) Brajendra Nath Bandyopadhya—Sambad Patre Sekaler Katha (3rd edn.), Vol. I, 
pp. 282-285. l 

(84) Buckland—Bengal Under Lieutenant Governors (1901), Vol, I, pp. 160-161. 

(85) Rammohun Granthavali—3 (Sahitya Parishat), p. 10, 
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a widow to retreat at this stage was considered an indelible disgrace for the 
family, and it is most probably this consideration of family prestige which 
accounts for the horrible murder of some unfortunate women in the name of 
Sati. Thompson perhaps gives out the truth when he says, ‘““The intoxication 
was of the spirit, not the body; and the compulsion was terrible, being the 
whole tremendous impalpable “weight of familiar tradition and of expecta- 
tion.’ This sort of heroic self-sacrifice for winning eternal bliss in heaven 
on the part of the Hindu widows will not appear unnatural at all if we 
remember the comparative indifference with which the Hindus of this age 
treated the idea of death. Men and women, afflicted with incurable disease 
or in distress drowned themselves in some holy stream or were buried alive ; 
the death of old and sick persons was hastened by exposure on the banks of 
the Ganges ; men swung on hooks and pierced their own bodies with arrows 
to show their devotion to the Lord ; and the Tantriks regarded human sacrifice 
before the image of Kali as an extremely metitorious act Bishopt Heber 
quotes one, of his friends as saying, ‘“The truth is, so very little value do these 
people set on their own lives that we cannot wonder at their caring little for 
the life of another. The cases of suicide, which came before me, double those 
of Suttees ; men and still more women throw themselves down wells, or drink 
poison for apparently the slightest reasons.” In this psychological atmos- 
phere the practice of Sati was perfectly natural. 


AMITABHA MUKHOPADHYAY 


Joseph Davey Cunningham—Some of his 
Activities in India. 


N the preface to his book, A History of the Sikhs, Joseph Davey Cunningham 
has given us a brief sketch of his career and activities in India till his removal 
from political employment in 1849. Starting as an ‘Engineer Officer’ in Bengal 
Cunningham ended as the Political Agent of Bhopal (if we leave aside the last 
two years when he was relegated to regimental duty). From 1838-46 he was in 
the political employ, serving the Company in various capacities—mediating 
between the Sikhs and the Chinese, adjusting the boundary disputes between 
the Chief of Bahawalpur and the neighbouring Rajput states, strengthening the 
defence of Firozpore, administering the districts of Firozpore, Ludhiana and 
Ambala. It was indeed an active career ‘in various capacities and in 
different parts of the country’’. His services earned him a brevet and the 
appointment of the political agent to the state of Bhopal. His book was pub- 
lished in 1849. His views were anything but pleasing to his superiors and as a 
result he lost his political appointment and was relegated to ordinary duty on 
the ground of having used in his book information confidentally known to him 
in his official capacity. His disgrace undoubtedly hastened his death and he 
died at Ambala on 28 February, 1851. In the Lahore Record Office and the 
National Archives of India there are mss. records which shed some light on 
his short but eventful career. 

At an early age Cunningham showed such aptitude for mathematics that 
his father decided to send him to Cambridge. But his son preferred the adven- 
turous life of a soldier and he was accordingly sent to the Military Seminary at 
Addiscombe in 1829, at the age of seventeen. In December 1830, he was 
nominated a Cadet of Engineers and studied for a year at Chatham. He was 
then ‘appointed to the Bengal Presidency’ and sailed for Calcutta in the ‘‘early’ 
part of 1832". (1) “Before the end of that year’ he reached Delhi and joined 
the Corps of Sappers and Miners. From 1833-37 he stayed in Bengal, super- 
vising the excavation of a navigable canal and the completion of the palace of 
the Nawab of Murshidabad. Towards the close of the year 1837 he was sent 
to the Panjab as the assistant to the Political Agent at Ludhiana. 

In one of his letters to the Court of Directors Cunningham describes his 
varied experiences as an Engineer Officer of the East India Company. (2) Het 
writes: “A twelve month having elapsed since my removal from Bhopal, | 
have now been eighteen years in India and during this time I find I have made 





(1) For Deptt., Secret Consultations, 29th Sept, 1849, No. 9. Garrett gives 1834 
as the year of his sailing for India [A History of the Sikhs etc. by J. D. Cunningham, 
Edited by H. L. O.Garrett, p. XV] which is incorrect. 

(2) Sec. Cons., 29th Sept., 1849, Nos. 9-14. 
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upwards of 1200 marches and that have lived in camp about nine years in the 
aggregate. .... In lower Bengal I was at one time in tents for twelve consecu- 
tive months observing the innundations of the Bhagirathi river and of its hill 
tributaries with reference to the projected Rajmahal canal, and that I was in 


camp for a similar period in Tibet..... I lay encamped during one summer 
at Peshawar and in 1845 | was marching about in Bahawalpore, Rajpootana, 
and Sindh, until the middle of May ...’’. To Tibet he was sent on a mission 


—to see that the Sikhs evacuated the Chinese territories and that British trade 
with Trans-Himalayan countries was restored—a mission that required great 
tact on his part and involved considerable risk to his life. At one stage the 
British Agent Mr. Clerk expressed his fear that Cunningham might be taken 
prisoner by the Chinese. (3) 

From the middle of 1843 till towards the close of 1844 Cunningham held 
the post of personal assistant to Col. Richmond, who succeeded Mr. Clerk. 
Next he was deputed to the state of Bahawalpore to adjust certain boundary 
disputes between the chief of that state and the Rajputs of Bikaner and Jaisal- 
mer. At the beginning of 1845 Col. Richmond was replaced by Major Broad- 
foot. It was about this time that Cunningham had some trouble with the Major 
over what was known at that time as the Mulla Ahmed’s case. (4) 


Mulla Ahmed Khan was employed by the British officers in Kabul in 1841 
and 1842. He was a sharer in the bills drawn by Major Pottinger on account 
of sums to be paid to certain Afghan leaders. Mulla Ahmed had also 
advanced money to Lt. John Conolly when the latter had been confined in Bala 
Hissar. In 1842 he was recommended to Cunningham by Major Pottinger as 
one who deserved some consideration. The claims of Mulla Ahmed along 
with those of others were subsequently rejected and they were urged “to exert 
themselves in the way of their calling instead of sitting idle as expectants’’. 
Mulla Ahmed set out for Kashmir to engage in mercantile speculations with 
the good wishes of the British Political Agent. (5) After sometime Gul Moham- 
mad, formerly in the employ of Sir Alexander Burnes, arrived with letters from 
the Mulla for the Agent and his Assistant. He also brought a letter from Sheik 
Mohiuddin, the governor of Kashmir. Mulla's letter was about his Kabul bills 
and trade, the governor's letter contained some ‘general expressions of friendly 
goodwill’. It appeared at that time that the Mulla procured the letter from 
the governor with the idea that it would help him in pushing his claims for 
compensation. Cunningham asserted that Gul Mohammad never mentioned 
that the real meaning of the Mulla’s talk about trade and the governor's 
assurance of friendship was that a treaty should be entered into between 
the latter and the British Government. Col. Richmond actually received two 
letters from the governor of Kashmir which were answered by him in the 
most general terms. (6) 


(3) Sec. Cons., 3rd January, 1842, No. 122. 

(4) Sec. Cons., 4th July, 1845, No. 123. 

{5} Sec. Cons., 4th July, 1845, No. 96. Cunningham to Major Broadfoot, dated 
23rd March, 1845. 

(6) Ibid. 
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After Major Broadfoot had taken charge of his office Mulla Ahmed began 
sending his men with letters to him, Mulla’s agents told the Major that through 
the agency of the Mulla a negotiation had previously been carried on between 
his predecessor and the governor of Kashmir for the transfer of that state to 
the British. They further informed him that they had brought an offer of 
allegiance from the governor of Kashmir. The whole transaction was so incon- 
sistent with good faith towards the Government at Lahore at a time when the 
latter was at peace with the British that Major Broadfoot rejected the idea as 
utterly baseless. The ingenious Mulla, however, was not to be so easily dis- 
couraged. His men showed the Major some letters “of an unusual kind” 
bearing the signature and seal of Col. Richmond. (7) They asserted that their 
master had acted as the mediator under the orders of the Colonel and that if 
the proposals were now rejected the Mulla would not be able to return to 
Kashmir. This materially altered the opinion of Major Broadfoot. Besides, 
Cunningham before his departure to Bahawalpore had received a letter from 
the Mulla, this was a fact which he at first tried to conceal from the Major. 
Cunningham's strange conduct and the fact that no copies of the letters deli- 
vered by Mulla’s men cculd be found among the official papers of Col. Rich- 
mond led the Major to think that the Mulla's assertions might contain some 
truth. (8) The British Agent accordingly forwarded all the papers to the 
Governor-general-in-Council with the observation that “Mulla Ahmed was not 
wholly without reason for his impression of being in secret communication with 
the British Government and its Agents’. 


The Governor-General directed the British Agent to send all the papers to 
Lt. Cunningham and to request him to give a distinct account of the whole 
transaction. Cunningham admitted that he and Col. Richmond had letters from 
both the Mulla and the governor of Kashmir. But he categorically denied as 
having given the Mulla any encouragement in the matter. Mulla Ahmed 
asserted that by commerce Col. Richmond meant affair of the Sikhs and by 
friendship he meant protection to a rebel. Cunningham declared that by 
commerce ‘business of a merchant was meant and nothing more and by friend- 
ship was meant goodwill towards a faithful servant and not protection to a 
rebel’. (9) In a private letter to Broadfoot he admonished him for giving 
credence to such baseless assertions and wrote: “The disposal of the matter 
then rested with you and perhaps Col. Richmond now regrets that he did not 
have the chance to remain agent for a month longer to dispose of it himself.” 
Broadfoot wrote in reply: “The tone of these communications towards myself 
led me to think it best that all future correspondence on this subject should be 
wholly official. . . . It is possible that the first and last paragraphs (of your letter) 
are intended as intimations that before sending to government the letters 
brought by Mulla Ahmed I ought to have sent them to Bahawalpore for your 
observations, if so, I regret you did not take a more direct method of making 


(7) Sec. Cons., 4th July, 1845, No. 94. Broadfoot to F. Currie, Esq., Secy. to the 
Govt. of India, dated 8th April, 1845. 

(8) Sec. Cons., 4th July, 1845, No. 94. 

(9) Sec. Cons., 4th July, 1845, No. 96 
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the intimation.” (10) After they had been thoroughly examined, many discre- 
pancies were detected in the Mulla’s statements and the whole matter was 
dropped. The Munshi of Cunningham was reported to have been in collusion 
with Mulla Ahmed and perhaps it was he who was responsible for the alogether 
different meaning that was later given to the simple statements of Col. 
Richmond. It appears strange how Broadfoot could so readily believe the 
statements of a man like Mulla whom he himself described as ‘‘one of the 
most mischievous and infamous intriguers in the Punjab and as living by 
falsehood and intrigue”. (H) 

Cunningham was an able and talented officer and his merits were generally 
appreciated and applauded by his superiors. His abilities and merits were 
considered to be of the first order by Col. Richmond. His estimate and 
accurate knowledge of the complicated affairs of the protected Sikh states and 
of the Punjab showed how industriously he had laboured for the benefit of the 
government during the six years he had been employed on the N.W. 
Frontier (12). He sincerely believed that to inspire confidence in the hearts 
of an alien people one must possess a large amount of tact and goodwill. He 
seems to have possessed these virtues in an eminent degree. Wherever he went 
he could, by his charming personality, win the hearts of the common people 
and of the ruling chiefs. After he had left the N.W. Frontier, he received 
several letters of friendly inquiry from such chiefs as Maharaja Golab Singh, 
the Nawab of Bahawalpore, and the Raja of Jhund. When he quitted Bhopal 
he received similar letters from ‘persons of all ranks, Pathans and Rajputs, 
Mahrattas and Gonds’. “I myself regarded", wrote Cunningham, “in some 
measure as the guardian of the interests of the Chiefs, as the person ever 
ready to point out to them how they should satisfy the supreme power by in- 
troducing physical improvements and by gradually forming their rule upon 
the model of our administration, while as the British representative I was careful 
that our influence should be such as to be always operative in an unostentatious 
way, and yet capable of at once assuming on an emergency a practical and 
overawing shape’’ (13). It was in Bhopal that he had a freer field for exertion 
than he had enjoyed elsewhere. Making use of the double influence of the 
public position and private character, he brought about an equitable increase 
of the tribute for the maintenance of a quota of auxiliaries. It was through his 
efforts, a public school ‘first made of value by the late Mr. Wilkinson’, was 
re-established. During his stay at Bhopal not only the laws against Suttee and 
infanticide were removed, but also new orders were enacted against self 
immolation and slavery. In one respect Cunningham had cause for personal 
gratification. He succeeded in restoring a Rajput Chief of local eminence to 
caste or to a participation in the social rites of his race and family’ (14). 


(10) Sec. Cons., 4th July, 1845, No. 98. Broadfoow to Cunningham, dated 8th 
April, 1845 


{11} Sec. Cons., 4th July, 1845, No. 124. Abstract of Mulla Ahmad’s deposition. 

(12) Sec, Cons., 28th March, 1845, No. 66. 

(13) For. Deptt, Pol. Cons., 6th Sept, 1850, Nos. 209-211. 

(14) For. Deptt., Pol. Cons., 21st Nov., 1846, No. 263; Pol. Cons., 6th Feb., 1847, 
No. 114; Pol. Cons., 19th May, 1849, Nos. 79-81. 
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The two years’ residence in Malwa was utilised by Cunningham, in addi- 
tion to other literary activity, in composing his History of the Sikhs, which still 
remains the standard work on the subject. While preparing his report on 
British relations with Lahore and the protected Sikh states, the author had 
made elaborate notes of the office records. He now conceived the idea of 
writing an authentic history of the Sikh people. His stay in Malwa helped 
him in another way. He had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the ‘ideas and mode of life of the military colonies of the Sikhs scattered 
through central India’. 

The original intention of Cunningham was to publish his book in two 
volumes, the first dealing with the early history of the Sikhs and the second 
containing their later history down to the Anglo-Sikh War. After he had com- 
pleted the first part he sent the manuscript to his brother Peter Cunningham in 
London with a letter to the Court of Directors seeking their permission for the 
publication of the book. The manuscript of the second volume was however 
not submitted at that time. (15) 

The book was published in 1849, and though it was favourably received 
in general, yet it gave offence to some of his superiors as Cunningham stated 
that in the First Sikh War two of the Sikh generals were bought. Immediately 
after the book was published Lord Dalhousie was directed by the authorities 
in London to ask Cunningham to produce any authority permitting him to use 
official documents (16). The explanation given by the author failed to satisfy 
him. He decided that the author had made unauthorised use of official docu- 
ments entrusted to his charge as a public officer, removed him from all political 
employment and placed him at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief (17). 

In reply to his application the Deputy Secretary wrote to Peter Cunning- 
ham: “I am commanded to inform you . . . . that the publication of the work 
in question must rest on the discretion of the author, but that the Court can 
be no parties to it, and that the author will remain es entirely responsible for 
the opinions and statements contained in it, as if he had not made the Court 
any communication on the subject” (18). Cunningham’s friends in London 
interpreted the Court's refusal to be a party to the publication to mean that 
the book was not to have the character of an official production. In their 
opinion the warning about responsibility for statements applied to false 
assertions and did not mean that the author was prohibited from using the 
official documents. They would have shown greater prudence had they laid 
before the Court the second part of the manuscript and applied for 
a clarification of the Court's previous order. They, however, thought 
that had the Court been unwilling to allow the use of documents, no 
reply would have been given about the publication until the concluding 
chapters had been seen. The orders prohibiting the use of official 
documents had long been tonsidered very much a dead letter. Price in the 
preface to his book, Transactions in Central India in 1817-18, admitted that he 


(15) Pol. Cons., 29th Sept., 1849, Nos. 1-8. 

(16) Sec. Despatch from the Secy. of State, 5th May, 1849, No. 1371. 
(17) For. Deptt., Sec. Cons., 29th Sept., 1849, Nos. 1-8. 

(18) Ibid. 
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had used official papers for the purpose of making the truth known to the public. 
Besides, in an article written in defence of Major Durand who succeeded 
Cunningham the most extensive and the most unscrupulous use was made for 
the express object of holding the government upto public scorn and ridicule. 
It seems that Lord Hardinge felt very indignant at being made so small as he 
appeared in Cunningham's book. He might have expostulated with Sir John 
Hobhouse on the subject. From the unnecessary haste they showed to get him 
removed from political employment, it is clear that the authorities did not act 
from disinterested motives when they inflicted such an unusually heavy punish- 
ment on Cunningham. The impression is that the tone of his statements and 
not the source from whence they were drawn that gave the offence. Had 
they been as complimentary as they were opposite, no fault would have been 
found with them. The punishment inflicted on Cunningham authenticated his 
narrative and stamped it with the seal of official vengeance (20). 

Six months before his death Cunningham appealed to the authorities to 
relieve him of the stigma that attached to his name by a public notification (21). 
Dalhousie recommended his case for favourable consideration (22). The Court 
however did not relent. They wrote: ““We see no reason to depart from the 
opinion which we have already expressed and that Capt. Cunningham will 
establish a better claim to consideration by endeavouring hereafter to deserve 
the favourable opinion of his supporters by the discharge of his duty than 
repeated attempts to obtain a reversal of their judgement on his past 
conduct” (23). 

The above reply was received by the unfortunate author at a time when 
his health, impaired by years of indoor labour and out-of-door exposure was 
fast declining. The refusal of the authorities—whom he had served so loyally 
atnd faithfully, and against whose unjust order he had neither murmurred nor 
complained nor had tried to appear as ‘a grievance monger both in this country 
and in England’’—to revise their decision broke his heart and he died at 
Ambala on 28 February, 1851 24). 

Here is an extract from the letter written by Cunningham to the Editor, 
Bombay Times, a few days before his death. It will be of interest to the 
reader. 

“Your praise of Lord Auckland for his attention to science is well deserved. 
He had the best cultivated mind of all the Governors-General | had seen, but 
wanted vigour &c., for the Viceroy of the East. His Afghan policy was wrong 
mainly because the original scheme of leaving Shah Shooja and a representative 
at the end of a year was departed from. Mac Naghten, although an old and 
accomplished man, had no administrative facility, no idea of dealing with men 





(19) Friend of India, 27th March, 1851, pp. 94-95. 

(20) Englishman, 18th August, 1849, p. 537. 

(21) Pol. Cona., 6th Sept., 1850, Nos. 209-211. Cunningham's Memorial, dated 12th 
August, 1850. 

(22) Pol. Cons., 6th Sept., 1850, No. 212. Governor-General’s Minute, dated 19th 
August, 1850. 

(23) Political Letter of Secy. of State, 4th Dec., 1850, No. 32, 

(24) Pol. Cons., 21st March, 1851, No. 216, L. No. 3736, 
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face to face.—All was order as per foolscap system of India. This is the grand 
difference now between the political and ordinary civil officers of Government. 
An ordinary magistrate and Collector says Hookum Shood, or issues his decree 
without reference as to how it is to be carried out: a Regiment is ready to 
aid the Civil Power, a Political Officer has no such authority, and he has to 
consider his means, his influence, personal and public, to use tact, and to 
acquire a knowledge of character” (25). 


TARIT KUMAR MUKHER]JI 


(25) Overland Bombay Times, from 3rd to 16th March, 1851 (Photostat copy brought 
from British Museum). 


Some farts about Opium monopoly in 
Bengal Presidency. 





(QPM was a monopoly for individuals when Warren Hastings succeeded to 

the Government of Bengal in 1772 yielding no revenue to the East India 
Company and during his administration it became the third highest source of 
revenue producing £534,000 per year. Still this was described in one of the 
impeachment charges against Hastings as a despotic interference with the 
rights of the ryots against the wishes of the Court of Directors to enrich his 
favourites who received contracts ‘under conditions whereby they cleverer than 
alchemists made gold out of nothing”. 

During the Mughal period the exclusive privilege of Poppy cultivation and 
opium culture used to be farmed out for a peiscush or payment in advance to 
individuals who amassed a large fortune by supplying the article to European 
traders in Calcutta, Chinsura and Chandernagore. The bulk of the export trade 
in opium was handled by the Dutch till after the battle of Plassey which 
established the influence of the English East India Company in Bengal. 
Thereafter almost the whole of the opium trade of Bihar passed into the hands 
of the Englishmen residing at Patna. Through different Gumastahs (native 
agents) being employed, most frequent disputes arose and sometimes lives 
were lost in the frays which happened between them. Every merchant had the 
liberty to make an advance to the ryots who would receive it an abundance, 
dissipate a large part of it and would fail to manufacture opium sufficient to 
complete- their engagements. At the season of delivery every merchant was 
anxious to secure the quantity for which he contracted, battles were fought 
and ryots were seized and imprisoned. In such circumstances no farmer was 
willing to encourage the cultivation of poppy to prevent his district from being 
a scene of disturbances. Under this system the produce used to be diminished 
and the ryots had to adulterate their opium to compensate for their deficiency 
in production and all this tended to impoverish the country by destroying an 
advantageous branch of foreign trade. (O.C.No.Al dated 23.11.1773 of the 
Revenue Board of the Whole Council) 

From 1765 the monopoly was carried on as joint concern under a single 
Gumastah uninterruptedly. Meer Muneer, successor of Meer Ashraf, was 
given the contract to furnish the quantity of opium required for the Company’s 
use which was 800 chests (of nearly 2 mds. each), besides 400 chests to the 
Dutch factory and 100 chests to the French Resident annually. Parwanas, 
written precepts) were circulated every year throughout the province and 
enforced with possible attention that no ryots should be compelled against his 
wishes to cultivate poppy, whether he had formerly cultivated it or not. The 
price paid to them was also higher than what they received before the battle 
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of Plassey aid generally speaking, the mode of carrying on the opium trade 
was not oppressive to the ryots. The quantity of opium received by the 
Company gradually increased from less than 800 chests (inclusive of the 
quantity delivered to the Dutch) in the famine year of 1770 to 1400 chests in 
1771 and 1800 chests in 1772. 

Meer Muneer was virtually in possession of the whole exclusive trade in 
opium by virtue of the power granted to him by the Chief and Council at 
Patna, but it was clear that the privilege -was exercised with the greatest 
moderation. There were however many among the English who either held 
employment under the Company but did not belong to factory at Patna or 
who resided there on the footing of mere adventures, and allured by the profits 
of the opium trade attempted to participate in it. but the opposition they 
encountered from the power of the contractor wes exclaimed against as a 
grievous oppression, everyone conceiving himself to be equally entitled to the 
benefit of the trade from which he had not been excluded by any authentitc 
act of Government (O.C.No. 19 dated 15.10.1773 of the Revenue Board of the 
whole Council). 

The competition for the purchase of opium in the province of Bihar grew 
harder and there were frequent complaints about the management of the opium 
business by the Patna Council. Hastings was convinced after necessary 
enquiries that the path which was being followed by the Patna Council had 
been beaten for them by their predecessors for a long course of years and the 
practice was in no wise imputable to the members oz the said Council. Never- 
theless, lest the subject should be converted by the prejudices of the times 
to the injury or disreputation of the servants of the Company, Hastings in his 
holograph letter dated 15.10.1773 placed it before the Revenue Board for their 
consideration. 

The only alternatives which appeared to Hastings for regulation of the 
opium trade were: 

l. To authorise and declare an exclusive property in it on, such conditions 
as shall be deemed a proper compensation to the Company for foregoing the 
advantages which it might yield them if possessed by themselves ; 

2. To take into the hands of Government for the whole emoluments of 
the Company ; and - 

3. To free it from all restrictions and lay it open to: all men indiscri- 
minately. 

In Hastings’ own words “by the first plan the Company would receive 
an annual income as a consideration for the Grant and a cheap rate for the 
provision of the quantity required for their own use. It would not be consi- 
dered by the ryots as a hardship, because they have been long accustomed 
to it, and the rates are fixed; neither could it be attended with oppression 
if proper care were taken by the Chief and Council that the ryots were not 
compelled to cultivate poppy any longer than while they find their’ account 
in it. This liberty affords them an easy and effectual remedy against new 
exactions, and makes it the interest of the merchant to satisfy the ryots as an 
opposite conduct would lessen the quantity of the produce by forcing the 
people to apply their lands to other uses. 
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“The objections to this mode are those which occur against monopolies 
in general, that it prevents the increase of the production, and that it prevents 
its obtaining its due value, which would prove a benefit to the circulation of 
the country, besides the detestation in which the word itself is universally 
held even by those who do not understand the meaning of it. 


“The second plan would be attended with a certain immediate profit to 
the Company. 


"It is lable to the same objections with the first as a monopoly. It is 
also to be feared that the profits would soon fall to nothing, as the Company's 
agents would not give the same attention to it when it was the property of 
the Company, as the present proprietors do because it is their own 
and of course it would be adulterated and in time grow wholly unfit for 
the foreign markets. 


“In support of the third plan it may be argued that it would increase the 
produce (as has been before observed), that the multitude of competitors 
would raise the price and bring money into the country which would ultimately 
find its way either through the land revenue or customs into the public 
Treasury, that it would contribute to the general benefit of trade which always 
languishes under confinements and that it is conformable both to the commands 
of our Hon'ble Masters and the spirit of all our late regulations for the liberty 
of trade in every other instance. 


“On the other hand it may be urged that the increase of any production 
not necessary to life is not an advantage if some other commodity equally 
valuable must be given up to make room for it: that this is not a necessary 
of life, but a pernicious article of luxury which ought not to be permitted but 
for the purposes of foreign commerce only and which the wisdom of Govern- 
ment should carefully restrain from internal consumption: that the foreign 
commerce will take off but a certain quantity not much exceeding the present 
exportation and the surplus must of course find a sale at home (which ought 
not to be permitted) or lower the price of the whole, which would defeat the 
principal end of this regulation: that the immediate effect would be an increase 
of the price*which would raise the price of that provided for the Company, 
and be an immediate loss to them which may be placed against the advantages 
of an increased circulation: that this would last but for a short time and as 
the quantity increased the price would fall in proportion: that the extention 
of this single article of trade would not prove a benefit to trade in general 
with which it has no connection but in effect only take the profits of it from 
those few who now solely possess it and divide it amongst as many as may 
choose to share it: that neither the commands of our Hon'ble Masters, nor 
our own institutions will be more hurt by a monopoly of opium than by an 
exclusive manufacture of salt-petre or by the farnging of salt which have no 
influence on the production, manufactures, purchase or sale of any other 
articles of commerce, because they have no mutual connection with them: 
that the multitude of competitors while the trade continues an object of 
competition will create numberless disorders in the country which, it is much 
to be feared, will occasion a dangerous abuse of the Courts of Justice, since 
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it will be. difficult to devise any form for them in which the members of the 
Factory shall not possess a principal authority and will thereby become judges 
in their own causes. i 

“I must add my own firm persuasion that it is not in the power of this 
Government constituted as it now is to abolish the monopoly altogether, but 
that it will subsist by secret influence, the effects of which will be much more 
than those of an allowed monopaly under proper regulations.” 

The proposal of Hastings was considered by the Revenue Board on 23rd 
November 1773 which was seconded by George Vansittart in a seperate 
Minute. The Board was unanimously of opinion thet the trade could not be 
laid open at this juncture without being productive of evil consequences to the 
ryots and to this country and if it be continued a monopoly, it was thought 
better to make it so avowedly and for the advantage of the Company than in 
a clandestine manner for the benefit of a single Factory. It was therefore 
resolved to give Meer Muneer an exclusive privilege for providing opium in 
Bihar, that he should engage to deliver in Calcutta all the produce of Bihar 
at 300 Sicca Rupees and what he might procure from Gazipur or any other 
districts of Nawab Sujauddaula at 350 Sicca Rupees per chest agreeably to an 
agreement which was sent to Patna for execution, that he should deliver to 
the Dutch at the customary price the usual quantity with which they had been 
supplied, that half of the money should be advanced immediately and the 
other half on delivery of the opium and that the quantity delivered to the 
Company should be sold in their account by public auction and the quantity 
required for the settlement of Balanbangan should be reserved for it and 
invoiced at the medium price of the scales at the auction. Meer Muneer was 
given the exclusive privilege in preference to any one else because being the 
person employed in this business for some years he was best acquainted -with 
the proper mode of managing it and would account with the gentleman of 
Patna for any advances which they might have already made. As the success 
of opium trade depended upon its quality and the exportation of any which 
was bad made the Malays suspicious of the whole and thereby diminished 
the demand for it and was injurious to this branch of trade, the, Agent was 
required to be particularly attentive to this object and as ‘considerable 
quantities of a bad quality had of late been exported from Nawapur and other 
parts of Nawab Sujauddaula’s territories it was resolved that an additional 
duty of | Sicca Rupee per seer be levied upon all opium not provided by 
the Agent. 

One of the conditions in the agreement execiitted by the Agent was that 
the risk and charges of transporting the opium to Calcutta should be on his 
account and he should be answerable for payment of duties to the Govern- 
ments i.e. the Nizamat and the Company as then established. It was also 
engaged that should any ef it be suspected to be not good and marketable 
it should be determined by four arbitrators—two to be chosen by the Agent 
and two by the President and Council and should chey adjudge it to be so, 
he would have to pay whatever the said arbitrators might judge to be the 
difference of its value according to the market price at Calcutta. It was also 
undertaken that under the penalty of a lac of Sicca Rupees he would not 
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directly dispose of any opium to any other person besides the Company except 
the quantity usually furnished to the Dutch Factory at Patna. 

In the Sanad dated 4-12-1773 the Mutasaddis (clerks) Kanungoes (revenue 
officers) and Zamindars of Subah Bihar were notified of the settlement of the 
provision of opium in that Subah with Meer Manueer and Ram Chand Pandit 
as Agents for the family of Meer Asraf for the year 118] Fasli and ordered 
to assist them in the management of that business and on no account to 
suffer any other person to interfere in it and on their parts to make their 
purchases of opium to the satisfaction of the cultivators and by no means 
be guilty of any oppression. 

Notice was given by an advertisement to all Europeans, ‘‘Natives’’ and 
others residing under the Company's protection in Bengal and Bihar of the 
grant of exclusive privilege prohibiting them from purchasing opium in the 
province of Bihar under penalty of confiscation and of the additional duty 
levied on all opium imported from Ghazipur, Gorakhpur or any other part 
of Nawab Sujauddaula’s dominions. A copy of the regulations regarding 
opium trade was forwarded to the Board of Customs for enforcing the restric- 
tions contained therein and collecting the duties on opium. 

Opium was thereafter cultivated and manufactured by husbandmen who 
contracted to sell it at certain prices to the agents of the contractors who 
delivered it at a certain price to the Company. It was received from the 
contractors by the factory at Patna and sent down to the Presidency where 
a part being reserved for trade of the settlement of Balanbangan the rest was 
sold at public auction and the produce after deducting the prime cost and 
charges set apart as a fund for payment of the gratuities proposed to be 
allowed to the members of the late Council in lieu of their advantages of 
trade from which they interdicted themselves. Neither the advances for the 
provision of opium nor its produce were entered in the accounts of the 
revenue, but the former were issued from the Factory at Patna and the latter 
enteréd in the general accounts of the Company by the Accountant. 

In their letter dated 9-1-75 the Provincial Council of Revenue at Patna 
represented to the Supreme Board that the management of the opium 
business from the manner in which it was provided was so closely connected 
with and of such material import to the collection of the revenues that 
Superintendence could not be separated without great impediment to the 
provision of that article or danger to the Revenue arising from it and disputes 
must unavoidably happen between Gumastahs employed in collecting opium 
and revenue officers, the collectors sometimes screening themselves under 
the protection of the former to avoid payment of their rents and at other 
times availing themselves of the amils’ authority to embezzle the produce for 
which they had received advances and avoid fulfilling their engagements which 
would be the occasion for continual references from both parties unless 
under one cotntrol and as advances had been made to the contractors for the 
present year nothing remained then but to collect in the opium from the 
country. It was further represented that the Board of Trade might probably 
consider the provision of opium to fall under their management along with 


other articles of the Company's investment. (O.C,No. | dated 181-1775) 
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Philip Francis in agreement with the Patna Council considered that the 
produce of the opium contract formed a Branch of territorial revenue as 
originally the produce of the contract was to have been appropriated to pay 
the salaries of the Chiefs of the Revenue Councils and as all the great farms 
made part of the revenue and as opium did not stand on the same footing 
as cotton, raw silk and salt-petre with which the Company was obliged 
under their charter to furnish the Board of Ordnance and suggested that it 
would be irregular to transfer it to the Board of Commerce without the 
approval of the Court of Directors. Richard Barwall however considered ıt 
a merchandise as every contract for purchase of an article was. Colonel 
Monson observed that poppy from which opium was extracted was a produce 
of the soil and by another mode of collection would undoubtedly have made 
part of the revenue i.e. if it had been taken in kind and that the mode of 
collection only could make it an article of investment and not the material 
itself. General Clavering questioned how the Board of Trade could claim a 
right to the management of such matters as were the produce of the earth 
but which by manufacture might become articles of foreign trade having regard 
to the fact that the management of the territorial acquisitions and revenues 
of Bengal and Bihar had been entrusted to the Governor General in Council 
by the Legislature of Great Britain while the management of the commercial 
affairs of the Company and procuring well chosen investment had been 
entrusted to the Board of Trade by the Court of Directors. The duty of 
the Supreme Board was therefore to endeavour by a judicious management 
of the lands and by such other dipositions as their prudence could suggest 
to raise the greatest possible revenue in the State without injuring the inha- 
bitants in subversion always to the commercial views of the Company and 
the general interests of Great Britain. “The poppy which produces opium 
and the primitive matter of which salt is made are of no value before they 
are manufactured. If their manufacturer is separated from their proprietor 
or cultivator of the soil, the land is depreciated in the same proportion of 
value as the profit which the manufacturer or contractor now makes. Take 
from the farmer the power of manufacturing either his salt of his opium and 
he will pay a small rent, vest over that power to him and he will pay a 
greater. Thus the revenue increases or dominishes in proportion to the 
freedom he is suffered to enjoy and is at the highest pitch when the farmer 
can sell the improved produce of his labour uncontrolled at a free market. 
Here properly the Board of Trade acting as Factors of the Company just 
being their functions. It is here or at the public sales when the investment 
should be made and as the purchasing of such goods at the current price of 
the country will discover their real value so the Company will be thereby 
enabled to judge the profits of its trade which it cannot now do at the under- 
valued rate at which those *goods must be delivered to the Company at the 
expense of the revenue.” It was suggested that Board of Trade be asked 
to explain the principles on which they established their claims, whether they 
thought they had a right to manage every article of interest and external 
commerce and if so, whether the management should extend to the whole 
of their produce and to every stage of their manufacture and sale and if not, 
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whether their management should extend to such part only as were necessary 
for the Company’s investment and what articles were already manufactured 
for sale. Hastings did not visualise anything in the process of cultivation. 
manufacture and sale of opium for which opium could be denominated as 
an article of revenue. The contract, in his opinion, differed in no respect 
from other mercantile contracts but investing an exclusive right in the con- 
tractor ; in other respetcts it was previously on the same footing as raw silk, 
cotton or any other production of the earth which was received in its first 
form from the labourers or manufactures. Though the chasas had not 
the option to dispose of it to any one but the contractor's agents, but its 
effects were balanced and cotunteracted by the option they had to discontinue 
its culture if they did not find it advantageous to continue it. This was not 
the case with salt contracts which provided for an indisputed right to the 
labour of the manufacturer as well as an exclusive right in the produce, a 
prescriptive right ever maintained by Government and considered necessary 
to the revenue derived from the commodity. The contract for salt which 
was always accounted as a Branch of revenue differed from opium contract 
as in some places the revenue was paid in kind. The Board of Trade was 
however informed that the Supreme Board had decided to retain the opium 
business in their own charge asking for a report on the manner in which the 
opium already despatched from Patna was disposed of by them. 

On 1-3-1775 the Board of Trade was requested by the Supreme Board 
to arrange for examination and transport of 611! chests of opium sent down 
from Patna on 26-1-1775 agreeably to the contract with Mir Munir and Ram. 
Chand Paùŭdit (O.C. No. 33 dated 1-3-75) On 7-3-1775 the Board asked for 
an invoice for the same and was informed in reply on 16-3-1775 that the 
invoice asked for would be of no use to them as the Board would be charged 
for it at the medium of the outcry price and that rate would of course be 
charged from the Factory at Balanbagan. (Rev. O.C. No. 6 dated 14-3-1775) 

On 10-3-1775 the Board of Trade reported that 110 chests of Nawapur 
opium received from the opium contractor was unmerchantable and would 
be delivered to the party to be authorized by the Supreme Board The 
Superintendent of Khalsa Records was authorized to receive them with 
instruction to call upon the gumastah of the opium contractor to receive them 
on payment of the medium price at which opium had been sold at the last 
outcry and in case of refusal he should be obliged to pay the difference on 
sale at public outcry atfter advertizement. (Rev. Progs. dated 14-3-1775) 

The Provincial Council of Revenue at Patna was simultaneously asked 
to transmit their views in the manner in which it would be most advantageous 
to. provide opium in the ensuing season whether more might be gained by 
leaving it in the hands of the farmers to paid in kind in part of the rents or 
by throwing the trade open, at what time the advafices were made, at what 
time the opium was received, what the ryot paid to the farmer, what the 
manufacturer paid to the ryot and what the contractor paid to the manu- 
facturer. (Rev. O.C., No. 7 dated 14-3-1775) 

The Provincial Council of Revenue at Patna in their letter dated 27-3- 1775 
expressed the views that the plan to oblige the farmer to deliver his opium 
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in kind as part of his rent was by no means eligible as they would find a 
great difficulty in prevailing upon the farmers to advance so large a sum for 
the purpose of manuring the grounds which was absolutely necessary and 
this would arise from his apprehension of an inclement season that nevér failed 
to destroy the plant and frustrated all hopes of any advantage expected to be 
reaped from its maturity. Further no security could be had for his delivering 
in the produce when it was so advantageous to sell it clandestinély endangering 
the Company's revenue and opium profits. Throwing the trade open was 
conceived by the Patna Council to be still more dangerous as tending to 
involve the country in continual disorders from the disputes that would 
inevitably arise from the number of purchasers of the articles and bė a strong 
inducement to adulterate it with a view to enlarge the quantity which would 
of course depreciate its value at foreign markets and occasion a great réduction 
in price which would ultimately operate to the prejudicé of the country arid 
the revenues. The report says that the contractor made advances to the 
ryots from October to January for preparing thé grounds and collécted opium 
from March to May; the ryot paid Rs. 6/- to Rs. 10/- pér bigha to the 
farmer and delivered opium to the manufacturer at the rate of Rs. 60/- to 
Rs. 75/- according to quality. The opium in the moist state as it was drawn 
from the poppy must undergo a preparation of 6 months before it was mér- 
chantable. The process consisted chiefly in drying it in the open whereby 
it incurred a great’ expense as well from the constant attention that must 
have been given to it for the number of people employéd in overseering it. 
It sustained likewisé a considerable loss in wéight (about 1/5) from béing 
thus exposed so that before it was made into cakes and chested it might 
be presumed it stood the contractor from Rs. 90 to Ra. 100 per md. There 
were further to bè paid the chargés of transportation and duties. Ghazipir 
opiurn was collectéd at a still greater expensé about Rs. 15/- more. To this 
must be added the losses to which the contractor was liable from bankruptcies 
and villainies of the farmers and ryots who often absconded with the money 
advanced or disposed of the opium surreptitiously which was a practice encolr- 
aged by a number of European interlopers settled et Patna. The Patna 
Council was in favour of a monopoly of the whole for the Company and to 
secure that they liked the Custom Master io be invested with authority ta 
search all budgerows and boats of whatever kind going to Calcutta as it was 
notorious that great quantitiés had been smuggled down by Europeans of all 
denominations for want of such a license. The conditions there were such 
that on enquiry the Company's power to seize opium wheresoever they found 
it turned out to belong to individuals to confiscate the same and to punish 
the pykars and asamies detected in the sale. The Council had it in their 
power to secure 3300 chgsts of genuine and unadulterated opium provided 
the French who received 100 chests that year and the Dutch 450 chests were 
excluded from the trade and supposing opium could be contracted at Patna 
at the rate of Rs. 230-240 per chest a prodigious advantage would accrue to 
the Company by withholding its sale in Calcutta and exporting the whole in 
their account as a supply to China, the foreign merkets would soon find the 
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difference between that and the spurious staff: they had so long been 


accustomed to and consequently buy it all up at a price inconceivably beyond 
what had been hitherto given for that commodity, 


Hastings in his minute dated 3-5-75 recommended that the whole produce 
of Bihar opium be appropriated to the Company’s use, that the Provincial 
Council of Revenue at Pama ordered to provide opium in the Company's 
account by making advances to the ryots, receiving it from them and manufac- 
turing it in the manner now done by the contractor, that the Custom Master 
who had power to seize opium wherever he could find it either on the water 
or in its passage or land and to punish the pykars and asamies detected in 
its sale be allowed half of all opium thus seized and confiscated and that the 
Patna Council as an inducement for attending to the due preparation of opium 
and its improvement be allowed a percentage commission on the quantity 
delivered by them calculated on medium rate of. the outcry price in Calcutta 
after deducting the medium rate of costs and charges. If the proposition 
was objected to as throwing partial advantages into the hands of the Provincial 
Council of Revenue, at Patna in which the members of other Provincial Council 
could not participate it should be more advisable to appoint a single agent 
for provision of opium, the same principle being applied to the agents’ allow- 
ances and a percentage being granted to him in like manner on the profits 
of the sales in lieu of salary and all other emoluments. 


The amount of commission being dependent on the improvement of the 
quality, the increase of the quantity and the reduction of the charges this was 
the best security for diligence and integrity of the Agent whether the fact 
be reposed on the collection of the Provincial Board of Patna or in an individual 
with the difference that more confidence’ could be reposed in the integrity of 
the former and in the diligence of the latter. ` As there was great difference 
between the offers made on the contractor's price for furnishing opium the 
Council was asked for a report whether the difference in price was enjoyed 
by the contractor himself or shared by others. 


Francis in his minute dated 23-5-1775 did not support the proposal to take 
away the quantity of opium usually allowed to the Dutch and the French or 
to place the Patna Council in the situation of contractors as they might be 
tempted to employ the power arising from their public stations in supporting 
their interest as contractors and as their cheaper terms than any private con- 
tractor could be made good ‘ony at the expense of the ryot and the farmer ; 
as the manufacture of opium did not differ from the common method of 
providing the Company's investment at their subordinate Factories it was not 
proper to entrust it to a Revenue Council. The power to be lodged in the 
Custom Master appeared to be excessive and the same man having power to 
seize and confiscate and sharing half the seizure might be the greatest smuggler 
in the country and there was possibility to swell the charges for greater gain. 
He considered it to be too great a trust to be reposed in any individual who 
besides receiving commission would probably deal for himself and find means 
to turn the monopoly to his own account. In his opinion the best method 
was to contrat with some native merchants of known credit and character on 
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such fair terms as might enable them to make a reasonable profit without 
squeezing the farmers or ryots who cultivated poppy and the Provincial Council 
would then be a check on the contractor and if the emoluments of the 
members of the Council were inadequate a proportion of the Company's profits 
might be set apart and divided equally among them. As a safeguard against 
debasing the quality the appointment of an expert was recommended to 
examine the article before packing and certify as to its quality when received 
from the contractor. 

It was accordingly resolved that opium be provided by contract and its 
manufacture should be at the place selected by the Provincial Council under 
the supervision of a person appointed by the Supreme Board. An advertise- 
ment of the Secretary inviting tenders for the next season for provision of 
opium in Bihar, Nawapur, Ghazipur and other Divisions from persons of 
undoubted credit and character was circulated to all Provincial Councils (O.C. 
Nos. 12-14 dated 23-5-1775) 


The proposals received by the Secretary were placed before the Supreme 
Board on 21-7-1775 with the following comparative statement: 


+ 


‘Fort William the 2}st July 1775. 


COMPARATIVE ABSTRACT OF THE PROPOSALS FOR SUPPLYING 
THE HON'BLE COMPANY WITH OPHIUM BY CONTRACT. 


~ At the Rates At the Rates At the Rates At the Rates At the Rates 


-Lo -= > pro for proposed for proposed for proposed for proposed for 
ehar Ghazepore Niaper ournea Rungpore 
Ophium. Ophium. Ophiu:n. Ophium. Ophium. 

Mr. ‘Dweil, P chest con- Sic. Rs. 230 230 230 n amana 


taining Z maunds of `~ 
76 Siccaweight to : `> 
the Seer Sa. Rs, del- ; : 
vered at Patma. o 
Mr. Mackenzie, P. Chest Sa. Rs. 197 220 230 PAR Pe 
If deliverable at Cal- i >o $ og y 
cutta, an advance of zs . ` 
10 Rupees P Chest : 
to be allowed on the f ; 
Patna Price. 


Mr. Witton, If for one Sa. Rs. 270 270 27% aa SAO 
year P Chest. i 27 
If for 3 years P. Chest — 260 260 260 oe - 230 


Deliverable at the leats : hes 
at the Respective 

© Prol. Council. EIO ; : 

Mr. Griffith, P Mand — 95 ~ 95 95 oe 2 
delectable at Patna ; i a: 
with an allowance 
of 24 P. Chest at 
the Medium of the 
Calcutta sales on 
the | amount pro- 


tat Pu sry * - - - - a. No 
cured, 
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: COMPARATIVE ABSTRACT OF THE PROPOSALS FOR SUPPLYING 
FHE HON'BLE COMPANY WITH OPHIUM BY CONTRACT. —(Contd.) 


At the Rates At the Rates Atthe Rates At the Rates At the Rates 
proposed for proposed for proposed for proposed for proposed for 
Behar Ghazepore iapar Pournea Rungpore 
i Ophium. Ophium. Ophium. Ophium. Ophium. 
Mr. Phipps, P Chest @ 
350 Rs. the produce 
of Fucker Coondy 
Cooch Beyhar and 
Bahurbund. 
Ramkissen Mullick, P — 248 268 268 
Chest of 2 Maunds 
Weight, deliverable 
at Patna. 
Govindram Tagoor, P Sa. Rs. 229 249 249 — — 
Chest of 2 Maunds 
Patna Weight, Deli- 
verable at Patna. 
Ramlonoo Metre, P = Sa a m ARs. 350 
Chest of 2 Maunds, 
Deliverable at Rung- 
pore or Dinagepore. 
Mr. Flore, P Chest if = are be sas Sa. Rs. 250 
deliverable at Patna. 
Mohun Loll, P Chest if Sa. Re. 200 225 . 235 — 
Deliverable at Patna. 
If Deliverable at Cal- — 210 235 245 — 
cutta, 
Sait Godab Chund and — 260 260 260 — 
Sait Abeer Chund, 
P Chest of 76 Sa. 
Weight, No place of 
Delivery mentioned. 
Nujum-ul-deed, P Chest =e — asoa ~ — 320 
of the First Sort to 
contain 2 mds. of 82 
Sicca Weight and to 
be put in Caskes. 


Bugwant Roy, P Chest — mom a — 235 lass 
Ramtonoo Dutt, P Sa — sme — 260 — 
Chest of 76 Sa. 
Weight, 


The question of Bihar opium was discussed in the consultation of 1-8-1775 
when Francis while in favour of native merchants suggested that the lowest 
quotation should be considered first and those accompanied with the best 
security. R. Griffith's quotation was the lowest but he wanted a commission 
of Rs. 2 per cent agreeing to furnish opium as much below the Express sum 
of Rs. 190/- as it should turn out and that it should not exceed that price he 
was proposed to be bound by a security. But if the Board were pleased to 
give him Rs. 190/- per chest he would give up the commission as Barwell 
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was informed. Col. Monson observed that this mode of accepting a proposal 
from a member of the. Board in the name of the proposer would certainly set 
aside all other proposals which would be made. General Clavering remarked 
that lately it was decided in the Public Department that gentlemen in the 
Company's service could hold cotntracts consistent with the Company's orders 
and under the Court’s orders the lowest proposals when good security was 
offered were to be accepted whether from those in service or other 
Europeans. It was finally resolved that Griffith was not a man of that public 
credit and known character which would authorize acceptance of his personal 
security, he should be asked to state the quantities of Bihar, Ghazipur and 
Nawapur opium he would undertake to provide under such a penalty as the 
Board should fix and what security he had to offer for payment of the penalty. 


As regards Rangpur, Purnea, Bhagalpur, Bahergand and other districts 
J. Wilton’s proposal was found most favourable and he was addressed in the 
terms of the latter to R. Griffith on 8-8-1775. Grifhth informed the Secretary 
to the Revenue Board that he undertook to provide 6022 mds. of Bihar, 
Ghazipur and Nawapur opium at Rs. 95/- per md. and 2 per cent commission 
and enquiring about the amount of penalty in case of failure to provide the 


quantity. (O.C. No. [8 dated 11-8-1775) 


Wilton undertook to provide 2000 mds (or 1000 chests) of opium in 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur etc. with a request to be allowed a premium on surplus 
deliveries in case a proportionate advance on them was not approved. 
Messrs. Croftes & Johnson and Messrs. Keeble and Petrie were offered as 
his securities (O.C. No. 19 dated 11-68-75}. As Monghyr was deemed to belong 
to Bihar contract Wilton was willing to modify his proposal of 1000 chests by 
reducing 31 chests. (O.C. No. 1] dated 15-8-1775). As Haveli Monghyr was 
excluded from Bihar contract Griffith was required to provide 5960 mds. at 
Rs. 95/- per md. and 24 per cent commission on the produce of the sales in 
Calcutta and in default be liable to pay a penalty of Rs. 300/- per chest 
exclusive of his advances. He would get a permium of Rs. 50/- per chest 
for surplus deliveries. Half of the amount of the contract was to be paid 
in advance, a quarter upon delivery of each chest at Patna for manufacture 
and the balance reserved till final adjustment of account. His securities were 
E. Stephenson, Lt. Col. Parker and Henry Grant. The orders were communi- 
cated to the Provincial Council of Revenue at Patna with a contract for 
execution and to Raja Chait Singh. 


Wilton was given the exclusive privilege of providing opium in Bhagalpur, 
Haveli Monghyr, Purnea, Rangpur and Baharband and he was to receive 12 
per cent interest on this advances for surplus deliveries. The orders were 
communicated to the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dinajpur with a 


contract for execution. (Q.C. Nos. 4-5 dated 18-8-1775) 


A contract was subsequently drafted by the Company's attorney for 
execution by the Governor General in Council and Griffth and the amount of 
penalty in the security bond was fixed at sicca Rs. 283100/- or Rs. 328396/- 
(current) being the amount of the first advances. The contract for one year 


from 31-12-1775 was executed by Griffith in Patna end the Patna Council was 
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asked to advise him not to made new advances to ryota after March next. 
The agreement for Rangpur etc. was executed by Wilton on 3-10-1775 (O.C. 
No. I dated 10-1-1775). 


The Provincial Council at Patna in their letter dated 12-10-1775 nominated 
Messrs. R. Hunter and K. Mackenzie as Superintendents for manufacture of 
the opium delivered by contractor Griffith (O.C. No. 30 dated 1-11-1775). 
The Council had to interfere in an instance of free trade of the Dutch in 
opium and was directed by the Supreme Board to restrain it according 
to the prescribed regulations. 


It was also reported by Wilton’s Gumastah that the assamies refused to 
take advances without a parwana from one Mr. Henchman in Malda who 
had advanced dadni for all the opium made in the district and taken bonds 
for the dadni and for the old balances. The Secretary was directed to 
acquaint Mr. Henchman with the nature of the contract with Wilton and the 
regulations authorising the contractor's agents to seize all opium provided by 
any other person. 


On 2-8-1776 all Collectors of Government Customs were directed to grant 
parwanas only for the opium produced m Oudh. 


On 22-8-1776 Griffith moved the Supreme Board to prolong his engagements 
for a further term and the contractor was renewed for the ensuing year. 
Thereafter a proposal for providing opium in Bihar, Ghazipur and Nawapur for 
the year 1777 was received from Muhammad Munir on 22-9-1776. 


On 21-9-1776 Griffith asked for a reduction of the quantity of opium he had 
agreed to provide. 

On 10-9-1776 the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dinajpur reported that 
the quantity of opium produced in Dinajpur, Rangpur, Purnea and Maldah 
would not exceed 500 chests and it was directed,to receive from the opium . 
contractor the quantity of opium produced in their Division and to deliver it to 
such person as the Board of Trade would appoint to receive it, (O.C. No. 52 
dated 25-10-1776) and was informed on 10-12-1776 that the Company would 
bear the expenses incurred in despatching opium to the Board of Trade. 


On 5-11-1776 the Board of Trade enquired about the possibility of transfer 
of the opium business to them on the expiry of the existing contracts which 
was ruled out by the Supreme Board (O.C. No. I7 dated 12-11-1776). Their 
application for exemption from payment of duty on 30 chests of Bhagalpur 
opium was turned down by the Supreme Board. (O.C. No. 30 dated 6-12-1776). 

On 23-12-1776 the Chief and Council of the Danish Factory at Frederick- 
nagar asked for 100 chests of opium in a letter to the Supreme Board which 
was forwarded to the Board of Trade for disposal. (O.C. No. 37 dated 
31-12-1776) 


The instructions of the Court of Directors were that should the Governor 
General in Council be of opinion that abolishing the monopoly of opium would 
contribute in any great degree to the relief of the ‘Natives’, they authorized 
the Supreme Board to give up that commodity as an article of commerce, only 
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fixing and reserving a reasonable duty thereon to the Company which could 
not exceed 30 Sicca Rupees per md. (Commercial General Letter from Court 
dated 24-12-1776). The facts mentioned before do not indicate that abolition 
of the monopoly would have added to the well-being of the people. 


G. N. CHANDRA. 


Sone Aspects of Peasant-Cronomy of Bengal 
after the Permanent Settlement. 


N the present essay we shall study the following problems of peasant 
economy of Bengal after the Permanent Settlement : 


(a) Respective positions of Produce and Money Rent in the growth of 
agricultural production; (b) Decline of independent peasantry 
(c) Economic nature of a section of privileged peasantry and richer 
peasantry ; (d) System of usurious advance as contributing to the 
decline of independent peasantry. 


It would be historically incorrect to hold that these were entirely novel 
features of post-permanent settlement economy of Bengal. In an article in 
the last issue of this Journal, I tried to show that money rent was gradually 
replacing produce rent in some districts of Bengal even before the Permanent 
Settlement and the different forms of under tenantry I referred to there, indi- 
cated that the root of independent peasantry was already shaken in the period 
before the Permanent Settlement. After the Permanent Settlement, the tempo 
of these economic changes was heightened. But I shall study the problems 
without trying to relate them to the legal and economic consequences of the 
Permanent Settlement. 

For this study, I had to depend mainly on the Report of Buchanan 
Hamilton on different districts of Bengal written roughly at the end of the first 
decade of the 19th Century. By Bengal I have meant the entire administrative 
jurisdiction of Bengal at that time. Most of the districts surveyed are now in 
Behar. I came across a lot of valuable informations in the Board of Revenue 
papers regarding the problems | have discussed here. But for purely technical 
reasons, | could not utilise these evidences in the present article. For the 
Reports of Buchanan, I consulted the edition of the reports by M. Martin. 
The Behar and Orissa Research Society published the full reports on the Behar 
districts and I went through all except the report on Boglepur, for which I had 
to depend on Martin. While Martin edited the reports rather carelessly, we 
regret that B.O.R.S. omitted so many appendices of the Report on Sahabad 
and these statistics are vitally necessary for a study of the district. The abbre- 
viations M. M. and B.O.R.S. in the reference in my article will respectively 
mean the editions of M. Martin and Behar-Orissa Research Society. To avoid 
cumbrousness, I have given references only in the case of more important 
statements and facts. 

À study of produce rent and money rent is essential for the understanding 
of economic relation between the landlord and the peasantry. Moreover 
produce rent and money rent indicated the particular levela of technique in 
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agricultural production. Produce rent and money rent were not optional modes 
in any form for the peasants paying their rent. But they arose out of varying 
forms of agricultural operations. 


Money rent was economically a more advanced category than produce 
rent. In fact money rent was paid for richer crops, crops requiring special 
care, for better lands admitting of improvement, and for relatively more certain 
cultivation. In Boglepur (I) the principal crops rice, sugar, wheat, barley, 
Mustard and Maurya paid money rent. Most kinds of pulse paid in produce. 
The cultivation of pulse was in a careless fashion. Ass for instance in Sahabad (2) 
near the Ganges very little-land yielded two crops in the year. After the 
principal corn pulse or other grain was sown among the stubble, because very 
meagre attention had been paid to preserve-water for the latter part of season. 
The high lands near the villages upon which immediate and full attention could 
be given paid money rent. It was so in Sahabad, Patna, Gaya and other 
districts. In Pergunnah Danowar (Sahabad) (3) money rent arose from the 
high land watered from wells in the vicinity of villages called uprar and from 
sugar and cotton land watered in the same manner, while the lower land hettar 
losing its productivity from the reservoirs being neglected paid in produce. 
In Patna-Gaya, (4) Dihi land or high land near the river chiefly paid in money. 
Beharsi or low innundated land much distant from the bank paid produce rent. 
In Patna-Gaya, the lands near Patna paid all in money rent. In the more 
remote parts, the land was divided into 3 kinds uprar or high, Diyara (Islands) 
and Tal innundated. The first two kinds paid in money, the 3rd partly in 
money and partly in produce. 


That money rent comes into picture after a certain amount of improvement 
in agriculture can also be seen from numerous cases of produce rent changing 
into money after 3 or 4 years, the length of interval being determined by 
specific circumstances. The common length was of 4 years (5). In the first 
year the produce was divided into 3 shares of which 2 went to the ryots, one 
to the landlord. The land in the first was called khal land. In the 2nd year 
(the land being called Cunheel), the produce was divided into 5 shares ; 3 went 
to the ryot and 2 to the Zemindar. In the third year the ryots and Zemindar 
equally shared the gross produce. The land then was called Peh. From the 
4th year the Zemindar might confirm the old terms or demand a fixed money 
rent in the place of produce-rent. 


So, at a certain stage of economic development, existence of produce rent 
was in the nature of things. Non-economic factors like customs and usages 
played not a little part in the determination of form of rent. The basic direction 
of the custom was to bind the Zemindars to co-operate with the ryots in im- ` 
proving the cultivation and to give to the ryot what was his due from the 
a a ae et 

(1) Boglepur; Section of Agriculture, Implements, etc., M. M. 

(2) Sahabad; Section of various articles cultivated. B. O. R. S. 

(3) Sahabad; Section of estates. B., O. R. S. 

(4) Pama Gaya; Section of estates. B. O. R. S. 


(5) Board of Revenue Progs.; Letter to the Board of Revenue from the Collector of 
Boglepur; 5th May; 21; 1807. 
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increased productivity if it was due to his labour. In Sahabad, (6) especially 
in the Pergunnahs Sasaram and Babua, a peculiar system of irrigation showed 
the strength of such customs. In the Pergunnahs, the land declining from the 
South-east corner towards the West and the North made water run off the 
slope. This was stored by the creation of artificial tanks. By means of 
channels, water could flow in the fields. This watering was essential in June- 
July for the transplantation of paddy and in September-October for maturing 
the ripening grain. Préduction of rice depended entirely on this sort of arti- 
ficial irrigation which could be kept effective at a great cost. The old custom 
directed that the rent was to be paid in produce. If the ryots paid in cash, the 
Zemindar could be extravagant at the cost of the ryots. This custom forced 
the Zemindar to keep the system going at his own expense and the Zemindar 
had to be careful about it because his own share of the produce depended on 
the extent of repairing the reservoirs. In the case of produce-rent, sharing of 
the produce in some cases was determined by the number of waterings given 
to the land by the ryot at his own cost. This was very essential. If the 
Zemindars were reluctant to undertake costly irrigation, the ryots had to water 
the lands from the wells. Naturally the ryots must have reward for their 
labour in the form of bigger than usual share of the produce. In Sasaram and 
Rohtas (7) when the land was not watered, the landlord got half. If watered 
once, he got 7/16, if twice, he got 2/5, if four times he was allowed only 1/3 ; 
where more waterings were necessary, the landlord was to be satisfied only 
with | /4th. 

Though produce-rent had some necessary relation with a stage in the 
growth of production, it was harassing to the ryots because of its cumbrous 
technicalities and discouraging as well because the ryots did not feel induced 
to exert therisélves utmost. The ryots weré often cheated over the valuation 
of crops. In case the ryéts agreed to the pdyment of a certain amount in 
money in the place of Zémindar’s share, it was on rarest occasions that the 
ryot was not a victim of abitrary - valuation. The ryots in most 
cases had to pay for the entire establishment maintained for watch- 
ing over the crops, Weighing the crops and other relevant jobs. 
More important was the fact that under the system of produce- 
rent, the ryot will find cultivation véry discouraging. The landlord 
frequently failed to do his own share of duty in cultivation by leaving the 
land ill-cared for. With the growth of farming system, this evil was rampant. 


_/ The system of artificial irrigation in some cases went out of use. The ryots 


had still then to part with the stipulated share of the Zemindar. Moreover, it 


S did not pay the ryot to exert himself to the utmost: to improve the land since 


half the share of the additional produce as a result of improvement would be 
falling to the landlord’s share. This was true both in the case of-intensive and 
extensive cultivation. Again as a necessary device to counteract the arbitrary 
demand of the Zemindars, the ryot had to’ keep in secret some holdings. Under 


the system of produce rent the ryot could hardly keep the holdings secreted 


(7) Sahabad; Section, Of Farms; B. O. R. S, 
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Yin Siew of elaborate machinery kept up by the Zemindar to ascertain the real 
produce. Buchanan also referred to the phenomena of rising prices, greater 
quantity. of money in circulation and relatively more stable marketability of 
ryots’ produce (8). The ryot could not naturally take advantage of these factors 
to better his lot because he was tied down by the system to parting half share 
of the produce. Moreover since the lands paying money rent were mostly 
of inferior quality and produced poorer crops, the ryot did not think it worth 
while to devote his sincerest efforts for their improvement. 


So it ig not surprising to find Buchanan comment that ryots holding lands 
by Bhowlee tenure were in fact no better than Abhiyars (poor peasants without 
either land or stock cultivating for half share of the produce) of Pumea and 
Dinajpur. It was almost a universal phenomenon for the ryots to attend to 
land paying money rent, by rearing on it rich crops, by manuring and by 
frequent ploughings. The ryots turned to Bhowlevy lands only in the intervals 
of labour in a careless manner. This sort of careless cultivation was much 


more marked on the 3rd and 4th rate land than on the better quantities 
of land. 


The Zemindar could let the whole thing drift in this manner because he 
could control the situation in some specific cases. In most estates there was a 
peculiar mixture of produce and money rent and the demarcating line was 
getting thinner. An actual division called Aghor seldom took place in certain 
estates and the amount of produce due to the land_ord was usually valued and 
paid for in money. The landlord was spared many troubles and habitual 
deceit with which the valuation was made sharply tilted the balance against 

‘the poor and ignorant ryots. 


A study of the decline of independent peasantry of Bengal is to be 
attempted now. By independent pasantry I mean a peasantry in the 
possession of the means of production in their normal sense. Occasional 

mote upon the landlord or richer tenants for land or stock does not, 
however, necessarily indicate a breakdown in the economy of independent 
peasantry. But when this dependence is more or less a normal phenomenon, 
a part of the economic set-up, it is symptomatic of a rude jolt being given 
to the root of independent peasantry. 


The normal method to ascertain the extent to which this decline went 
would be to study it against the background of this process in the pre- 
permanent settlement period. But in the absence of any adequate data, it is 
very difficult for me to note whether the process of decline after the permanent 

VA settlement was similar quantitatively or qualitatively to that in the periéd before 
permanent settlement. The actual extent of the decline can not be deter- 
mined with any amount of precision. But since it is an admitted fact that the 
Permanent Settlement degraded the lot of common peasantry it will not be 
historically wrong to link ùp the growth of a section of dispossessed peasantry 
with the permanent settlement. What we can do is to study the economic 
nature of the decline of independent peasantry. 
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In this connection we shall study five different forms of this decline: 
(A) peasants with land but no stock ; (B) peasants with stock, but no land ; 
(C) different varieties of landless labourers—including both day and seasonal 
labourers ; (D) A peculiar variant of agricultural wage-labour represented by 
allotment holding; (E) A crude form of agricultural co-operation seen in 
collective cultivation, a system essential for the ryots to follow because of in- 
adequate means of production of individual ryots. 


(A) The poverty of the peasant having a little plot of land but without 
implements of agriculture led him to cultivate land on such terms as were 
~~ disastrous to the prosperity of the ryots. This kind of ryot in Purnea (9) had 
houses and rented some land. The master furnished the implements and 
cattle. The Athoyara (this ryot was so called) ploughed 20 days of the month 
on his master’s field, 8 on his own and 2 on that of the boy who tended the 
cattle. Each party paid his own rent and seed, weeded and reaped his own 
field. - In some estates, the ‘ryots (called Bahamiyas) had a little stock and 
possessed one or two oxen and the ryots in this case were allowed for each an 
addition of 3 days’ ploughing in the month. In fact, the Athoyars were more 
labourers on a monthly basis than ryots in the usual sense of the term. Holding 
of a ‘patch of land and independent appropriation by the ryot of his own 
appropriation were the mainpoint of difference between the Athoyars and com- 
mon landless labourers. The method of division of ryots’ working days clearly 
illustrated the direst poverty of these kinds of ryots. “Ín certain pergunnahs 
of Patna-Gaya, (10) these ryots were called Dhuriyas. The division of ryots’ 
working days differed a little. The ryots had to cultivate the owner's land 
for 7 days and two days their own. Then again for 7 consequtive days the 
ryots had to work on their owner's field. 


(B) The landless peasants cultivating with stock of owners did so mainly 

for half-share of the produce. In Dinajpur (11) some adhiyars were of this 
V kind. The adhiyars in Dinajpur unlike in other districts cultivated mostly 
with their own stock. Buchanan observes that while it was common with 
the independent proprietors of soil cultivating for half-share of the produce 
to play tricks upon the landlord especially in bigger estates, the adhiyars 
could hardly do that since they were under the vigilant watch of the trader- 
farmers in case the latter supplied the stock. In this district the ryots cultivating 
for a share did not always represent uprooted peasantry. Some ryots had 
in general 2 or 3 begahs for which they paid rent and cultivated the land 
of their neighbours for half-share in the leisuretime. If the farm was not 
quite large enough to employ the ryots’ plough the whole year, the ryots 
cultivated some additional land for a share of the produce. The adchiyari 
system of Purnea is similar to that of Dinajpur. In general the adhiyars 
provided the seed ; or if they borrowed it they repaid it by double the amount 
v” borrowed. They had to bear all the expenses of cultivation and took half 
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of the produce. They had not to do the reaping of the produce of proprietor's 
share. If they did, they were paid for it. 


In fact the lot of the peasanis with stock but without land was better 
than that of the peasants with land, but without stock. It is explainable. — 
What was evidently of more economic importance for the ryots was not a :- 
patch of land, but agricultural stock and implements. Ít was not difficult for z 
a ryot in the context of existence of wide wastes or half developed lands to 
procure a bit of land whose normal produce was adequate enough for his 
sustenance. The ruthless enforcement of distraint regulations very much 
abused by the Zemindar even to the extent of forced sale of peasant-properties 
at a nominal price spelt disaster on the ryots. The cattle of the peasantry 
were naturally the first victims of Zemindar’s wrath. The difference in condi- 
tions of cultivation in the case of Athoyars and Behamiyas clearly bears out 
the pomt. This fact was more important since cattle-holding and cattle- 
rearing came to be a privilege of certain sections of society, and agriculture 
and cattle-holding became essentially supplementary to each other, in certain 
cases competitive as possible sources of income. In Sahabad, (12) where from 
the neglect of the owners the reservoirs fell into disuse, the tenantry had to 
give up considerable part of the lands and devoted their attention to rearing 
cattle. In some estates of Purnea, a landlord suffermg a loss from his estate 
tried to make it good by keeping vast herds of cattle from which he derived 
a solid grain. This at the same time diminished his rental. Even the most 
intelligent of Zemindars did not fail to take to this occupation. In most 
cases frugal farmers to derive a greater surplus than usual reared cattle and 
employed tenants for half share. Especially the trader-farmer whose normal 
business was to derive his income from speculation in grain before the harvest 
had to keep a sufficient number of cattle which he employed by lending out 
to cultivators cultivating for half-share of produce. 


(C) Now let us study the different varieties of day and seasonal 
labourers. Day labouring did not always indicate a destitute peasantry. In’ 


TG it was mainly determined by the nature of the soil. The ryots on 


clay soil which engaged the ryots only for 6 months hired themselves out as 
day labourers to those cultivating free soil. Those living on clay soil employed 
the six idle months in purchasing rice and trading in it. This sort of trade 
yielded considerable profits to the ryots. Moreover day laboring added to 
their income. In fact there was much scope for clay soil cultivators to hire 
themselves out. In the case of soil being free and producing variety of crops, 
especially sugar cane, the farmer had to employ more men than usual, especi- 
ally in the cold season when there was nothing to do in the clay soils. 


This was not however a typical case. The day and seasonal laborers 
came mainly from the uprooted peasantry. In Dinajpore Kirshans constituting 
as many as 80,000 families were servants hired by the month. In Boglepur, (13) 
the particular class of cultivators called Kamiyas were really landless 
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proletariat, The Kamiyas of South Boglepur had neither provisions, land nor 
stock, but borrowed the whole. In this district landless laborers were mostly 
plough-servants. The pough servants in fact sold themselves for the plough- 
ing season. In some parts the plough servants got from 34 to | Rupee a 

L month besides food and clothing. Besides coarse grain, it was usual to give 
the -servant a daily allowance of parched meal which he mixed with water 
to make what was: called Chattu. During the 4 months, the servants while 
repairing their masters’ hut and fences. at 24 heavy srs. of grain a day, 
much part of the day was employed in the cultivation of cotton. 

hey had to do the entire job by. themselves—watering, weeding, hoeing, 
ploughing and gathering the whole for the share of 3/8 of the whole produce. 
In Purnea the plough servants were occupied 9 months in the year and were 
allowed the harvest for themselves. The ploughmen were however allowed 
time to repair their own huts and do other little jobs for themselves. Those 
tending the cattle were somewhat better paid. The people who were hired 
by the day. to weed and transplant or to supply the place of ploughmen 
falling sick got usually 3 srs. of grain. 

We are to study especially the disastrous effects of the system of advance 
in the case of plough servants who formerly being independent peasants were 
degraded to the status of bonded slaves called plough servants. In Dinajpur, 
as Buchanan observed, the Kirshans were seriously involved in debt and it 
was not rare to see a laborer receiving in advance for 16 or 24 months’ wages. 
In Baglepur, the plough servant worked not to add to his meagre resources, 
but to fulfill the terms of advance or loan. He.received 5 to 20 as a loan 
without interest and -until they could repay- that they had to work every 
ploughing season for their master. He worked the cattle either in the plough 

"a or with the plank or rake. In the absence of ploughing, the servant was 
considered bound to pay back the money advanced to his father, even should 
the value of dead father be not equal to the amount of debt. In Boglepur 
the rigour of the system did not go to that extent. The son was not held 
bound for advances made to the father. In many estates, at the begining 
of the ploughing season, it was usual to advance | or 2 Rs. ; but this was 
considered as a sum given to bind the ploughmen throughout the year and 

\ plough servants could not legally enter into any other service without paying 
off the arrears. . 

The growth of commercial agriculture especially indigo cultivation did 

7| in some ways help the plough laborers. In some cases the higher wages 

Sal) given by the indigo-manufacturer compelled the landlord of neighbouring 
estates to raise the wage and indigo cultivation by absorbing a part of reserve 
army of agricultural labourer lessened the competition among the laborers. 
In Purnea the indigo manufacturer gave 2 Rs. a month to the Kirshans and 
this compelled the farmer to allow them I Re. a month besides food. 
Buchanan notes that the price necessary to be advanced doubled itself within 

- living memory and atributes it to the competitive indigo cultivation. But in 
most’ cases, poverty of the servants made them anticipate their wages by 
taking money from indigo owners 4 or 5 months before they could usually 
earn them. 
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Some of the specific features of agricultural wage labour system were 
the following :—-Firstly in most cases it was a consequence of usurious 
advance and once degraded to the status of plough servants, their lot was 
gradually worsened by the operation of the same system. Secondly continued 
force of the same system throughout the year made agricultural wage labour 
\/run on seasonal basis. The ryots unable to pay off the debt were tied down 
to lenders’ land almost the whole year round. In Patna, for example the 
plough servants were to work 9 hours for their master. In Boglepur the 
servants receiving some money besides food anc clothing were enaged 
throughout the year and did every kind of labor. Thirdly the plough servants 
we reduced in some cases to the status of bonded serfs without the 
slightest independence to go from one farm to another. 


(D) One form of agricultural wage labour system—we may describe it 
as the fourth feature of the system—was one of labourers being alloted a 
piece of land instead of proportionate wage. This holding of land was not 
incompatible with the system ; this only changed the character of the system 
a little. The Kamiyas of Boglepur borrowing all the means of production— 
provisions, land, stock and seed etc. from the landlord, were certainly a bit 
better off than labourers tending cattle, weeding transplanting etc. It became 
some sort of share-cultivation. When the crop had been reaped and the 
expense of operation deducted from general mass, the master took double 
the quantity of seed. The remaining was to be divided into 3 shares, two 
going to the landlord and one to the ryot ; and out of this he repaid whatever 
provisions he borrowed with an addition of 50 p.c. In Sahabad many 
labourers were alloted a small field instead of wage. This was cultivated by 
the servant with their stock and he took $ of the produce. In fact, this sort 
of cultivation was a sort of binding obligation with the money. In one way 
however this was a point of advantage to the servant, since it helped him 
avoid any anticipation of his resources. 


(E) dless peasantry and under tenantry in the form we have seen 

it was attributable to the inability of the poor ryots in providing seeds and 
va stock and other agricultural implements even though the ryots could acquire 
a little plot of land. This lack of equipment on the part of individual ryots 
led to a crude form of collective cultivation. In Boglepur, (14) the method 
was designed for an intensive cultivation. It was usual to bring as many 
ploughs to work on the same field as possible, for it was believed 6 ploughs 
in one day would be more effective than one plough in 6 days and it was 
the custom to transplant, weed and reap a field at once. Poor neighbours usually 
united on such occasions and worked by turns in Company on their respective 
possessions. In Sahabad (15) 4 cattle being usually requisite for one plough 
many poor ryots who could procure only 2 united in one plough, and many 
more were reduced to the miserable share of what one plough can cultivate 
and very often were not able to procure the full stock but used 3 cattle one 
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/ of which in turn worked the whole day. -In Patna very few joined their stock 
to form a quantity sufficient for one plough although many poor tenants joined 
their cattle to work the instrument called Chauki. This system of cultivation 

7 was n lact helpful to the peasantry to prevent their status from being. degraded 
more. 


Decline of independent peasantry was really a condition and prerequisite 
wa for the growth of a richer section of peasantry. It would be a mistake, however, 
to relate the growth of richer peasantry always with the process of dis- 
possession of a section of the peasantry. A section of richer peasantry owed 
much to social customs and traditions. This privileged peasantry were 
constituted by high rank ryots, Brahmins etc. In Purnea, all the higher or 
pure tribes-Brahmins, Rajputs, Kayasthas, Pathans etc. had a right to occupy 
whatever lands they required for their house, and gardens free of rent. 
Tenants of some religious sects were allowed the same indulgence. Most of 
their lands were under the management of such of their kinsmen as could keep 
7 accounts. Under the pretext of land for houses and gardens besides the large 
rent-free estates much of the assessed lands were under their hold. In 
Sahabad (16) the high caste ryots called the Ashrafs did not enjoy as much 
favour as in Purnea. The right to hold land for their houses free of rent was 
questionable. In many cases the decision of the Judges injured the long 
established custom in favor of the Ashrafs. In the general assessment, the 
numbers of favoured Ashrafs were chiefly limited to the Kinsmen of the 
district. It was merely a carry-over from old tradition which died hard in 
a close society. In Patna except in the cities of Patna and Gaya or in bigger 
market places the Ashraf had not to pay the ground rent. A landlord could 
not usually deny to any Ashraf a plot of land required for house. In fact the 
houses having little or no garden annexed occupied very little space, as merely 
~ , the yard (Angana) was exempted. The lower rent of the Ashraffs was not 
‘ |, due so much to tradition as personal favour of the Zemindars. Prior to 
Company's Government, the high spirited Ashrafs were involved in predatory 
wwarfares and the Zemindars could utilise these war-bands to further their own 
interest. Hence the anxiety of the Zemindars to propitrate the Ashrafs with 
a lower rent. In Boglepur, the high castes were not so much favoured. 
Exemption from ground rent and a relatively lower rent were the main two 
privileges. A certain part of the military tribes held land by military tenure, 
either free of rent or for a trifle. Though equal in rate with that of the common 
cultivators, the rent of the high caste ryots were seldom levied with rigour 
” | and the Kinsmen of many of the farmers being in the management of estates, 
it was not difficult to invent numerous shifts to lighten the burden of 
assessment on the Ashraffs. 


The Ashraffs though deriving their privilege* from old customs and 
eae favor of the Zemindars were gradually losing ground, especially in 
regard to cultivation. The mode of cultivation of Ashraffs partly explains 
this decay. It was believed that personal labour debased their rank and 
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generally they shrank from work of cultivation. Instead of ploughing their 
fields, they formed plantations which they called gardens ; but these yielded 
them only a meagre profit. They argued in favour of their lower rent by 
insisting that since they had to hire servants for cultivation, they could not 
afford to pay as high a rent as fellows born to labour. In Rungpur the 
privileged peasantry took leases of a large extent of land and they let out the 
lands at rack rent. In Purnea undertenants were hardly allowed ; the high- 
rank ryots kept a large stock of cattle and hired servants to cultivate their 
farms. This cultivation by slaves and hired servants was very much expensive. 
Moreover, their apathy and indolence were taken capital of by their agents 
who hardly failed to cheat their masters. Buchanan notes that cultivation of 
their lands was in many cases in a hopeless state The hired servants and 
indolent tenants were defrauded by the agents. Moreover the fact that after 
the permanent settlement, a land changed so many masters rendered 
personal favor of the Zemindars rather an accidenta. affair. The Ashrafs were 
not spared the blows of the new economic changes. Then in the persistent 
opposition of the British Government to the continuance of rent-free holdings 
naturally tended to injure the cause of the high-rank ryots. In the context 
of this general economic decline of the Ashrafs so far as cultivation was con- 

. cerned, it was not unnatural to find the Ashraffs taking to cattle-rearing as 
alternate source of income. Buchanan comments (17) “In fact their herds of 
cows and buffaloes yield them the richest profits. Otherwise it would be 
difficult for them to live in a manner befitting their rank”. 


A more stable section of the richer peasantry was constituted by the 
tradesmen, Goyalas etc. In most cases they had large farms. But the main 
j source of their wealth was the cattle and this class was in possession of a greater 
‘ part of agricultural stock. In Dinajpur, as I have already referred, the trader- 
farmers derived much of their wealth from pre-harvest speculation and taking 
advance of the demand, they raised the price of grain to an immoderate 
extent. Again these farmers lent out their stock to needy peasants and 
appropriated half share of the produce. In some cases, where undertenantry 
had not been taken recourse to, the farmers got their surplus lands cultivated 
by servants furnished with stock by the farmers. 


In the decline of independent peasantry the sart played by the system 
of usurious advance should be studied. The low technical level of production, 
small holdings, dire poverty of the peasants, natural calamities and failure of 
crops made the system of advance indispensable for the peasantry. In fact, 
some sort of advance made it possible for the ryots to carry on the normal 
work of cultivation. Advances and loans were made to the ryote on many 
occasions. For the specific purpose of cultivation, advance was required both 

Bi by independent and depéndent peasantry. The whole system of dependent 
peasants cultivating for half-share of the produce was impossible without this 
system of advance. A considerable part of ryots’ rent was paid out of advance 
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taken by the ryots (18). In the intervals between the crops it was essential 
for the ryots to depend on advance. Again it was a custom to assist new 
tenant by little money advanced. If he brought implements and cattle the 


landlord or his agent advanced grain for seed and food. 


z But it is to be seen how the seemingly innocent system of advance tended 
to take the form of usury and proved disastrous for the peasantry. In this 
context we are to study the nature of the persons making the advance and 
the usual terms of advance. It was not unusual for the Company’s Government 
to make the advance ; though the amount was not always up to what was 
urgently needed. Yet this advance helped the ryots to get out of severest 
difficulties on particular occasions. But a study of Board of Revenue and other 
official papers makes it clear that the advance was mainly in times of utter 
distress of the peasantry brought about by failure of crops. The Government 
scheme of advance after the setting up of Granaries in October 1794 could not 
work at all satisfactorily. In most cases it armed the agents’ and merchants 
through whom advance was made with enormous powers over the ryots. Any 


(18) Sahabad; Appendices. M. M. 


Farmers who borrow Farmers who take ad- 


Pergunnah. ready money to pay vances on their crops to 
thelr rent. enable them to pay rent. 
Arah ae ee ‘ge 44/64 16/64 
Beloti , 24/64 24/64 
Dumraong ... T 20/64 32/64 
Ekwari E 7/64 56/64 
Karangaza .,.. Ta a. 40/64 16/64 
Baraong 24/64 38/64 
Sasaram 16/64 40/64 
Tilothu 16/64 40/64 
Mohaniya ee 20/64 32/64 
Ramghur  _., E ‘ae 16/64 40/64 
Sangyot PA sia T 36/64 4/64 
For Patna Gaya; Appendices. B. O. R. S. 
Farmers borrowing Farmers taking advances 
Pergunnah ready money to on their corps to 
pay their rent. pay rent. 
Patna on 20/64 oo 
Phaluhas 20/64 40/64 
Bakipur - 24/64 24/64 
Sherpur 40/64 8/64 
Gaya . 32/64 16/64 
Nawada a ee see 32/64 — 
Sheykpura ... oe wee 8/64 24/64 
Duriyapur ... . 24/64 24/64 
Bar 24/64 į 24/64 
Behar : owe 12/64 4/64 
Helsa sis w, s. 24/64 een 
Holasbung ... eee uiu 16/64 8/64 
Sahanabad ... a t ose 28/64 12/64 
Dandnagar ... eee T 24/64 16/64 
Arwal ; i 60/64 few 
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way, somewhat liberal system of the Company could not graft itself upon ~r 
native system of advances, because either the whole thing was very ill-mana 
or the system could. reach only an insignificant part of the ryots. Then, 
liberal terms of advance offered by the Indigo-Planters were alluring to 
ryots. But as Buchanan comments these persons could supply only one- 
of total demand. In fact the whole of the remainder was furnished by graid l 


merchants, landlords, practising usury, petty village money lenders and fru 
farmers. In Dinajpur about | farmer in 16 might rent 30 to 100 acres and -hir 
additional men. The remainder of their lands they gave to people cultivati 
for half-share of the produce. These men advanced both to Adhiyars 
needy neighbours. Their stock carried on at least half of the cultivation of 
country. In Dinajpur the principal farmers many cf whom had capitals fro 


5000 to 20000 and with an average of 5000 were the persons to make the~ 


advance. Much was also advanced by merchants residing between Moorse- 
dabad and Calcutta who annually purchased about 40,00,000 Rs. worth of rice 
in, the district and made advances for a part. In Sahabad those making the 
advance did not possess more than Rs. 2000 in exchangeable capital and 
Buchanan reports that extent of accumulation in Purnea, Boglepur did not go 
farther. In the pergunnah Rohtas (Sahabad) (19) almost every village illustrated 
the growth of obnoxious usury in its simplest and hence crudest form. The 
village merchants residing in the villages below advanced to the ryots salt, iron, 
cloth and other necessaries and were to be repaid at harvest. In winter, the 
merchant went up, lived in his village like a lord, sent down his grain and some 
small timber which he purchased. The ryots often unable to keep grain 
sufficient for more than 5 or 6 months had to count on the traders’ mercy. 

Not only that the crude state of accumulation prevented the system from 
growing: into a healthy one, but the exclusive predominance of a self-contained 
peasant economy on a primitive basis making the growth of any alternative 
form of economy impossible forced the little: amount of accumulation into the 
channel of usury. Added to it was the fact that the landlords in some cases 
found agriculture a losing concern. Referring to Dinajpur (20), Buchanan wrote 
that the usual rate of interest was higher than the ordinary gains of commerce 
and agriculture. The general poverty of the landlord and farmers made it a 
source of immense profit for the frugal farmers to lend out any capital at their 
disposal to the needy ryots. The richer farmer hoped not only a surer and 
higher return here than in -cultivation but-expected that worsening of the lot 
of the ryots taking advance would add to his fortune. .. ` 

The general terms. and 'conditions of advance were, we shall see now; 


„alluring to the persons making the advance that they did not like to lay out 


y 


anaana 


their capital in agriculture. The advances to settle new tenants were paid back 
from the Ist crop with an addition of 50 p.c. As the loan was seldom more 
than 6 months, this was, an enormous usury. Buchanan in his report on 
Purnea referred to the growth of population in this connection. The com- 
petition of land among new tenants made the terms harder for the ryots. In 
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set out this evening for. Bettlefuckee to invest such sums of money af we 
shall be able to remit him and send down the coffee hither.” 


The instructions given to Mr. Gerrard specify the’ difficulties the English 
are having’ in dealing with the local people. The weights used at the 
Beetlefuckee customs-house are faulty. Though the French and the Dutch 
have. not protested against it the English insist upon getting this rectified. 
The: bales of coffee sent down from Beétlefuckee ‘to. Mocha are frequently 
tampered with on the way. The amount of loss the- English suffer on account 
of this ‘pilferage’ is ‘great. Effective control over ‘the camel-drivers must be 
established to check this mischief. Then again, the governor of Beetlefuckee 
has acquired the peculiar habit of forcing upon the Europeans a number of 
camels at an exorbitant hire. The French and the Dutch do not protest. 
But “‘the French and the Dutch submitting to it is no reason why we should.” 


Both the French and Dutch ships are arrived by March 1726. On March 
31 Cowan writes to Gerrard ** advising that the Dutch ship was rather come 
to withdraw their settlement than to load coffee, that seven ships sailed from 
Batavia last season entirely loaded with that commodity which is enough for 
all Europe. In case they can sell all their effects and recover their outstand- 
ing debts they are all to go this year but if not the second (factor) and one 


_writer to remain.” This report about the Dutch not purchasing any coffee, 


however, turns out to be false. On 11-4-1726 Mr. Gerrard is informed that 
the Dutch has landed about five chests of treasure and the Frenchman M. 
Ingram will shortly be going up to Beetlefuckee. On 28-4 the Diary records : 

“Our -Honourable Masters are pleased positively to direct the withdrawing 
of this F actory.’ After this the entries become illegible. 


Legibility is restored with the entries of Ist April 1733. The Council 
which comprises only Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Howry has-just taken charge 
of the investment. Before the last Council left they.consigned to the English 
brokers—Pursotan Wallabchun, Tockery Rajpole and Ratchy Runchor, Shroffs 
of Gorys House—a sum of one hundred thousand Spanish dollars. With 
this they have already been purchasing coffee in co-operation with the 
French. This has been an excellent move. Now the competition is getting 
stiffer and the price is climbing. The English have by the 4th of July loaded 
their only ship the Prince William. But the French are in difficulty. They 
‘dispatched their country ship to Pondicherry the 13th of June... . and 
are now purchasing to load their Europe ship which will want at least four 
thousand bales of which they have not hitherto bought above one thousand 
three hundred bales and will meet with difficulty in providing the remainder 
as the price is rising and coffee coming but slowly to the market. The 
merchants are also purchasing for Bussorah and Juddah for which places 
there is a large demand.” The greatest demarid is from Jedda ‘which 
market governs those of Lohaya and Beetlefuckee and the price of coffee is 
influenced by it and in a manner as stocks in Europe rise and fall as good 
or bad news arrives from thence.: Perhaps this excess of demand over supply 


has led to the importation of three: hundred bales of Abbysine coffee. It is 
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cleafer than the common. coffee at Mocha and it sells for a higher price. 
Bussora has already bought it up. 


The Englishmen also have tried their hands at importing things. They 
have brought and sold some lead and iron. But the market for these is small. 
“If Your Honours send annually fifty tons of iron and ten tons of steel that 
is sufficient for this market. No other European commodities will turn to 
account. Busseroh copper sells here from six and a quarter to seven Mocha 
dollars the Frazell and is better esteemed than the English. .. . Europe cloth 
ig a commodity engrossed by the Government. The French ship brought some 
this year but it is not yet disposed of. They brought also three hundred 
bahars of iron which they sold at twenty-five Mocha dollars the bahar.”’ 


In this very active market the Dutch have been quiet. They “have 
bought no coffee this season it exceeding their limited price which is ten 
stevers the Dutch pound all charges on board reckoning sixty six stevers to 
the Spanish dollar. We wonder why they would even buy at that rate having 
such vast quantities of their own so much cheaper from Java and Ceylon and 
we are told they make but a small difference in Europe between that and 
Arabia coffee.” 


This volume {no. 74) MER the diary to the end of May 1733. Apart 
from what we have already stated the volume mentions a number of Indian 
owned ships (a list of which is given at the end of the note) and a few Indian 
merchants. -These people all purchased bills from the English payable in 
Surat. They were Dealdas Morardas (Rs. 10,000, Rs. 15,000 & Rs: 15,037) 
Gooridas Goverjee (Rs. 1,200) and Megjee Underjee (Rs. 4,975 and Rs. 5,970). 


Volume 75 deals with the year 1752. This year everything is extremely 
quiet. The French and the. Dutch do little or no trade. The Asian traders 
are absent. There. is a slump in the markets of Lohaya and Beetlefuckee 
and coffee sells at ninety dollars per bahar. All in all the English Council 
comprising Henry Savage, George Bourchier and [’aniel Draper has a very 
easy time of it. 


In this volume, however, there are some very definite allusions to private 
trade. When the Council runs into some difficulties concerning currency one 
Mr. John Browne, supercargo of a vessel which is referred to as ‘the Madras 
Ship, promises to help it out but later does nothing. The angry correspon- 
dence between Savage and Browne reveals that the latter was not in the 
Company's pay. Ultimately Mr. Finley, super-cargo of the ‘Bengal Ship’. 
comes to the rescue. He is joined in the good work by Jevah—the official 
broker of the English—who acts on behalf of Honble Richard Bourchier, the 
governor of Bombay. On a similar occasion a little later Bourchier again 
took up the Council’s billg on Bombay. Mr. Henry Savage himself shipped 
nearly four thousand dollars to India. Other treasure-shippers were all Indians 
some of whose names are given below. 


In the list of treasure-shippers there are one hundred and four names, 
the over-whelming majority being Parsees. The -hree Parsee merchants 
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who purchased bills along with Bourchier were: Mahmudboy Jaffarboy, 
Esubhoy Aloojee and Mootaboy Rasboy. 


he 


SHIPPING : 
Name of ship. Name of owner. Date. Place from where 
coming. 
The Jutteesalam . Mahomet Alley , 23-4-1726F Surat 
The Success Grab . : 27-4-1726 Bombay & Malabar 
The Ely Salley » (A Moor’s Ship 27-4-1726 Surat 
. (sailed 28-4-'26 
. for Jedda) 
The Royal Phillip .. ‘A French Ship 29-4.'26 France 
The Hyder Buckus .. ‘A Moor Brigantine’ 29-4-'26 Goro & Cambay 
The Esfurjong Grab .. Moors 2-5-'26 
The Bombaruck i ' | Surat 
Mamood .. Moors 5-5.'26 
Two Banian Grabs .. 7-5-'26 Cormian 
The Luckmipassah .. ae 8-5-'26 A cotton vessel from 
Cutch 
Export Figures (1733): 
Merchants . Market Bales | 
Turks rm .. Lohaya 8346 
Turks - 5 . Hudida 8753 
Turks a . ZeZan 543 
Bussora People . Hudida & Mocha, 1350 
French i . For Pondicherry 1850 
English - an — 3450 
ASHIN DASGUPTA. 
@ 


: š . 3 : 


f In this table please substitute 1733 for 1726. 


Calcutta Historical Society. 





( HALF CENTURY OF WORK ) 


N 1907 Calcutta was still the capital of the British Indian empire 
and unquestionably the foremost cultural centre of Asia. But the following 
advertisement in a daily paper in January that year awoke its citizens to the 
fact that they had become quite forgetful of the men and women who had 


made it the First City of India. 


NOTICE. 


Demolition of Graves in the Park Street Cemetery. 


/ 

The Christian Burial Board hereby give notice that they propose to 
demolish the pyramidal grave which bears no name and which is in a 
dangerous condition in the above cemetery. Any pne desiring to restore it 
will please communicate with the undersigned. 


(Sd.) B. B. SHAH, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Robert Dunbar writing in the Englishman newspaper on |8th February 
1907 identified the grave as that of Mrs. Barwell (a celebrated beauty, Miss 
Sanderson, and the wife of Nabab Barwell) and urged the necessity of the 
restoration and proper preservation of such a historic relic. Mr. J. De Grey 
Downing, supported the same view and also urged the formation of a Historical 
Society for Calcutta (20th Feb.) Next day Mr. Wilmot Corfield, seconded 
the proposal and suggested the publication of a learned journal by the Society. 
The idea was circulated and it found favourable response in the European 
society of Calcutta. 

At last a public meeting for inaugurating the Society was held in the 
Town Hall, on 27th April, with Sir Francis Maclean. Chief Justice of Bengal, 
in the Chair. It was attended by “‘the elite of the European and Indian 
communities in Calcutta numbering 8] persons.” 

The object of the Society was best expressed in a letter from Mr. J. 
De Grey Downing, which stated— 

“Would it not be possible to form a Society having for its object the 
gathering together of the threads of history of old Calcutta, of its once promi- 
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nent citizens, their houses and their old time social rendezvous and pastimes) 
It should not be difficult to form the nucleus of a Calcutta Historical Society 
which in the course of a few years with a band of earnest workers would 
gather together such a goodly pile of information and records as would 
provide the material for a full and lasting history of old Calcutta a sufficient 
justification for such a Society's existence, apart from the happy result of 
bringing together-those who are interested not only in the land we live in, 
but in the history of ‘Citizens of no mean City.’ 


At this meeting the following resolutions were adopted: 

I. That a Society, to be called the Calcutta Historical Society, be formed 
for the purpose of preserving ancient and historical Institutions in Calcutta and 
its environs. 

I]. That the Society do adopt, for the purpose of furthering its aims, and 
as a means of disseminating a knowledge of the history of this province, a 
Magazine to be entitled Bengal Past and Present. (Annual Subscription 
Rs. 20 for members). 


The first office-bearers were 


President—Sir Francis Maclean, Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court. 
Secretary—-Mr. Robert Dunbar. 

Treasurer—Mr. Wilmot Corfield. 

Editor of Bengal Past and Present—Rev. W. K. Firminger. 


Lord Curzon, then retird from his Indian Viceroyalty, blessed the 
foundation of the Society in a letter written on [6th May 1907 from England, 
but added this warning :— 

“There are two main difficulties that you will experience. .. . The 
second difficulty arises from the fleeting and migratory character of the resident 
European population [of Calcutta.] A few keen spirits may possibly co-exist 
at a given time. But as they disappear or their ranks become attenuated, 
the interest dwindles and the movement ultimately expires. This is no reason, 
however, why it should not be undertaken ; for even in a comparatively short 
spell of life, much can be done by the labours of even a small Society, and 
if the results are printed, they cannot be lost or wiped out.” 

Time has proved his prophecy true. 

The Society’s Journal B.P. & P. was first issued as Vol. I, No. Í for 
July to Sept. 1907, and the second one as Vol. I, No. 2 October to Decr. 1907. 
The quarterly publication of the journal was regularly continued up to 
Vol. VII, (No. 14 Jany. to June 1911). 


ACTIVITIES KEPT IN ABEYANCE. 


Unfortunately just after the publication of Volane VII for 1911 Mr. 
Cyril Champkin, the able and energetic Secretary of the Saciety permanently 
left for Singapore, and Rev. W. K. Firminger the learned Editor of B.P. & P. 
sailed for England on two years’ leave, and it became almost impossible for 
the Vice-President the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Stephen, to obtain the services of 
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two other such energetic workers. among the members of the Society 
to continue their work. Several members weré approached by the Vice- 
President but all expressed their inability to accept these positions. Hence 
all the activities and operations of the Society were kept in abeyance from 
June 1911, and as the difficulties in the way proved insurmountable, the 
absorption of our Society in the bosom of the Asiatic Society of Bengal came 
under the consideration of the Committee. 


But fortunately on the return of Rev. W. K. Firminger, to India early 
in 1914, he was asked by the President to address a meeting on 6th March 
to consider the future of the Calcutta His. Society. When the Rev. Archdeacon 


in his address said :— 


“There were reasons for believing that if this Calcutta Historical 
Society were revived it would prosper. If the Society made a new 
start with the experience gained in the past, it should have a long, 
useful and continuous future before it.” 


Rev. Father Hosten (another foundation members of -he Society was also of the 
opinion that the present Society had a big field to develop, which he thought 
would still be undeveloped when many of them would be dead and gone. 
The Rev. Father further said—’’. . . . Bengal is, or was, so large, and it has 
so long and many sided a past behind it, that many years must yet elapse 
before we can expect to have exhausted its history.” 


Archdeacon Firminger was pleased to take up again the office of the Editor 
of the Society's Journal, B.P. & P. with Mr. S. C. Sanial as his Asst. 
Editor and Honorary Secretary ; and he continued to remain as Editor up 
to the middle of 1918. The Archdeacon permanently left India in July 1918 
entrusting the absolute charge of the Society and its journal to Mr. Sanial. 
But the expeditions to different places of Bengal, waich had been in its early 
days a form of the Society's activities could not be maintained. 


But for the sustained endeavours of the Venerable Archdeacon, as the 
Hony. Editor of Bengal: Past & Present for abaut twelve years since its 
inception, the popularity of the Society and its joumal could not have mate- 
rialized in the manner it did. 

But in three years under the management of Mr. Sanial the fate of the 
Society became gloomy and the position of its _jourral moribund. There was 
no issue of the journal for two years, and the balance at the credit of the 
Society's fund was only Rs. 5/13/-. 


GOLDEN ERA OF THE CALCUTTA Historica. Soctery 1922-1936. 


Fortunately on the arrival of Lord Lytton: as Governor of Bengal, and 
the return of Mr. H. E. A. Cotton as President of the new Bengal Legislative 
Council, a meeting was held on Monday evening, I] Decr. 1922, at the Rooms 
of the’ Asiatic Society of Bengal to consider the question of reviving the 
Calcutta Hist. Society. Lord Lytton kindly presided over the function, 
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At this meeting the Calcutta Historical Society was re-constituted. His 
Excellency Lord Lytton kindly accepted the office of President, and the 
Hon'ble Mr. H. E. A. Cotton was elected as Vice-President of the Society, the 
editor of its journal Bengal: Past & Present”, and Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, 
the Keeper of the Records of the Govt. of India, as Honorary Secretary. 

The Editorial Committee was formed with the following five members: 


*(1) Hon'ble Mr. H. E. A. Cotton (Chairman) 
(2) Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali 

3) „n T. O. D. Dunn 

(4) ,, Alexander A. Cassells, I.C.S. 

(5) Rai Bahadur P. N. Mullick 


Office of the Society—The Office of the Society was in the President's 
room in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Town Hall, Calcutta ; and other 
works in conhection with the publication of its journal were attended by the 
Hon. Mr. Cotton himself at his private residence No. 55 Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta, with the help of Mr. N. Ganguly a voluntary worker, then employed 
as an assistant in the Imperial Records. 

Thus with this re-constitution a fresh lease of life was infused into the 
Society with much brighter hopes. 

The Editorial Committee in order to clear the serious arrears into which 
the publication of B.P. & P. had fallen, managed to issue the half-yearly 
Vol. XXIII of B.P. & P. (for July-Dec. 1921,) at the end of 1922, and next 
brought out another volume of 200 pages as Vol. XXIV for the full year 1922, 
followed this up by publishing one half-yearly number as Vol. XXVI 
for Jany.-June, and volume No. XVII in two quarterly parts, one 
July to Sept. and the other Oct. to Decr. 1923. And the regular 
quarterly issue of the journal was resumed from this time. As was 
mentioned before when the Society was re-constituted on the IIth Deer. 
1922 it was practically in a moribund condition, and the Credit Balance 
in hand was only Rs. 5/13. Eut happily it rose a year later to Rs. 1,675-13-10. 
When the Society was first established it was intended that its reaches 
should be conlned to the history and archaeology of Calcutta and its 
environs only, that is within the province of Bengal, but gradually the 
studies and pursuits of its learned members and research scholars induced 
them to direct their attention to bringing to light and publishing in B.P. & P. 
hitorical facts of all over India including those available in the Indian States 
having an important bearing on the growth and development not only 
of Calcutta but also of the whole country. 


TRANSFER OF OFFICE To No. 3, GOVERNMENT PLACE WEST 
CALCUTTA (IMPERIAL RECORD ISEPT.) 
P bae 
At the end of 1924 all the books, blocks, etc., of the Society were removed 
from No. 55, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta, as well as from theSchamber of the 


Hon'ble Mr. Cotton in the Legislative Assembly at the Town Hall, Calcutta 
22 


+ 
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to No. 3, Goovernment Place West, Calcutta, i.e. the Imperial Record Dept. 
and kept there well arranged under the charge of Mr. N. Ganguly the personal 
assistant of the Honorary Secretary of the Society Mr. Abdul Ali. And since 
that time Mr. N. Ganguly used to attend, during leisure hours, to all the office 
‘work of the Society and its journal including the keeping of accounts, 
correspondence, proof-reading and the publication of the journal B. P. & P. 
He also rendered his best possible help in the compilation and publication 
of the Index to volumes IX—XIX and volumes XIX—XXIX. Although 
the Society was deprived of the most valuable services of Sir Evan Cotton—as 
(ù the Chairman of the Executive Committee, and (ii) the Editor of ‘Bengal 
Past & Present” ,—when he sailed for England early in January 1926, yet the 
Society ‘was strengthened by getting in his place as the Chairman of its 
Executive Committee, Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, C.LE. (now Sir, D. Litt) the then 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. Since the year 1926, he has been 
taking the most sincere interest to the cause of the Society and its journal 
B.P. & P., and guiding the Committee with his valued advice. 

Editors of B.P. & P. 

Mr. R. Ramsbotham, M.A. (Oxn.) F.R.Hist.S., B.Litt. the then Principal, 
Hooghly College, an erudite scholar of history, very kindly took up the editor- 
ship of “‘Bengal: Past & Present” in the place of Sir Evan Cotton, with the help 
of Mr. N. Ganguly in the day to day work. 

At an Annual General Meeting of the Society held in January, 1927 
Mr. Ramsbotham paying high compliments to Mr. Ganguly proposed that ‘‘as 
Mr. Ganguly is practically running the journal his name should appear on the 
cover of each issue of the journal as Honorary Manager along with other office 
bearers’ ; which was unanimously adopted. 


Eprror’s Notes. 


Mr. Julian James Cotton, M.A., 1.C.S., of Madras regularly contributed 
the Notes and Editorial comments in Bengal : Past and Present enriching each 
issue with the fruits of his learning and scholarship, and he continued the 
same up to June 1927, when all of a sudden he passed away on the 20th June 
1927. After his demise Col. (now Brigadier Genl.) Bullock, F.R.Hist.S.—one 
of the keenest supporters and)learned contributors to B.P. & P.—used to write 
the Editor’s Notes for a few years, and after him it was again taken up by 
the Ven'ble Dr. W. K. Firminger which he continued up to Dec., 1939, but, 
alas! he passed away on the 27th of February, 1940, in his 70th year. 

In July 1929 when Mr. Ramsbotham was transferred to Chittagong 
College, Mr. C. W. (now Sir Cyril) Gurner, M.A., 1.C.S. another vastly learned 
gentleman was pleased to accept the honorary office of the Editor of the 
Society's journal ; and inspite of his heavy secretariate duties he continued to 
serv€ the Society up to June 1938, with the help of Mr. N. Ganguly. 
Mr. Percy Brown’ most gladly took up the editorship of the journal and con- 
tinued up to 1989 when Prof. Debendra Nath Banerjee, Head of the Dept. of 
Pol. Science, Calcutta University, succeeded him. He continued upto 1953, 
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The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Calcutta Historical Society was cele- 
brated in a very befitting manner by an Afternoon Party at the Indian Museum, 
on Thursday, the 3rd March 1932, when the Governor of Bengal, His Ex- 
cellency Sir Stanley Jackson (President of the Society) and the Hon'ble Lady 


Jackson honoured the occasion by their presence. 


Sir Jadunath read a speech and presented a souvenir to His Excellency, 
in the form of a silver tray with an etching in gold of the Old Fort of 
Calcutta. 


The following extracts from His Excellency’s Presidential address will 
be of interest to our readers: 


“A quarter of a century is a long spell in time for a Society of this 
kind which has neither Club House nor the stimulation of regular 
meetings—to hang together: and the fact that the Society has not 
only kept going but has steadily enhanced its own prestige and popu- 
larity is, I think, evidence of the extent to which its foundation was 
justified. .... It seems to me that this quarterly,—',Bengal: Past 
& Present." —is the nucleus round which the Society has really 
formed and maintained its being. It is. the means by which the 
Society has become known and respected among the learned societies 
of the world. The journal must be kept going at all cost.” ..... 


His Excellency further said “I wish very fully to associate with all that has 
been said about the services of our honorary officials,—especially Mr. Abdul 
Ali, Mr. Ganguly and Mr. Gurner. It is a common experience in societies 
of this kind that the main work falls on thé Secrétary and the Editor . . . . but 
I should like them to know that they have our warmest thanks and KATEA 
tion as well.. .. I wish the Society a continuance of its successful career: 
may it be still ‘not out” when the half century is signalled.” 


The most significant feature of the progress of the Society from its re-con- 
stitution in 1922 to 1937 was the compilation and publication of the second 
and third parts of the index to its journal Bengal : Past © Present, e.g. 


(a) Index to B.P. & P. Vols. IX—XVIII (Second Part) 


(b) do do Vols. XIX—XXIX (Third Part) 
In this connection Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham writes in the Preface of the Second 
Part: ‘“. . . the valuable assistance of Messrs. A. F. M. Abdul Ali and 


Narendranath Ganguly, these two gentlemen have done more than any one 
else to make the issue of the second part of the Index possible.” 


Mr. Percy Brown writes in the Preface of the third Part: 


‘But even with the funds at their (Committee’ 8) disposa! the Index could 
not have been produced without the valued assistance of Mr. Abdul Ali, 
the Hony. Secretary, and the devoted labour, inspijt of dudifferent 
health, of Mr. N. Ganguly, the Hony. Asst. Editor, ose continued 
application to this duty over a long period has resulted Tn, this. portion. 
of the Index being finished.” 
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ACTIVITIES RETARDED 


_ Since the removal of the Imperial Records from Calcutta to New Delhi early 
in 1936, the Executive Committee of the Calcutta Historical Society had to face 
many difficulties, and their activities were greatly hampered by the want of a 
place where the books, blocks and records of the Society could be stored 
on removal from the room of the Imperial Record Department, No. 3 Govt. 
Place West, Calcutta. But the difficulty was overcome where Major Harry 
Hobbs, M.B.E., V.D. the then Treasurer and one of the most consistent 
supporters of the Society, kindly permitted the Committee to store some of 
the books, etc. of the Society at his Offce at No. 9 Old Court House Street, 
and the boxes (about 40 in number) to his godown at No. 12-B, Marquis Street, 
Calcutta. Here they had been kept from 1936 to 194| until they were 
removed to Tagore Palace at No. 12, Prosunna Coomar Tagore Street, Calcutta, 
under the instructions of Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot Coomar Tagore, one 
of the foundation members and Vice-Presidents of the Society ; and kept there 
up to 1944, when after the death of the Maharaja the Executive Committee 
was obliged to have those records, books etc. removed from the Tagore Palace 
to a room on the top-floor of the Imperial Library then at Chittaranjan Avenue 
and kept there under the charge of the then Librarian Khan Bahadur K. M. 
Asadulla, who was one of the energetic members of the Council and 
Committee of the Society; From there the records, etc. were again shifted 
to No. 5, Esplanade East, Calcutta and again from there they were removed, 
by the Library authorities to Belvedere House where the Imperial (now 
National) Library is permanently located ; and these records, books etc. of 
the Society were there at Belvedere up to the end of May 1953 when the 
Committee was requésted by the Govt. of India to remove them immediately. 
Thus finding no other alternative the Committee approached Major Hobbs ; 
who was pleased, as before, to permit them to store these books, records, 
etc. in his godown at No. 12-B, Marquis Street, Calcutta, free of any charge, 
where they have since then been lying. Now it has become absolutely neces- 
sary to arrange for their removal to a permanent place. 


Major Hobbs had also been pleased to keep a Typewriter separately in 
his Office room since 1936 exclusively for the use of the Calcutta Historical 
Society ; where almost all the works of the Society were done up to the first 
week of May 1956, as the great Major passed away mature in age (92) on the 
15th of May 1956. f 


Special General Meeting— 


sÀ: special General Meeting of the Society was held at an Afternoon Party 
at Spence’s Hotql, Calcutta, on Thursday the 15th December, 1949, at 4 p.m. 
When His Excgflency Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, the Governor of West Bengal. 
and President of the Society graced the occasion by his kind presence 
and presided over its deliberation. There was a very large attendance of 
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the members of all nationalities, among whom special mention nfay be 
made of :— 


Dr. H. L. Littler (British Regional Representative in Calcutta Dr. 

Pramatha Nath Banerjee, D.Sc., Barrister-at-law ; Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 

Mr. Ajitaranjan Mukerjee (Secy. Bengal Legislative Assembly) Mr. and 

Mrs. R. S. Thomas ; Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Longfield ; Rai Bahadur Satyendra 

Nath Mukerjee (Dy. Commr. of Police) Mr. N. R. Barwell, (Barnister-at- 
law). Sir Jadunath Sarkar, C.I.E., D.Litt. (Chairman of the Ex. Committee of the 
Society) and Mr. Narendranath Ganguly, Jt. Honorary Secretary received 
H. E. Dr. Katju on his arrival. 


Major Hobbs read a short but interesting paper on Old Calcutta. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar read a very interesting paper on ““England’s Work 
in India." His Excellency while paying tribute to Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s thought 
provoking paper, referred to the destruction by the English administrators of 
the good old indigenous institutions, specially the Panchayet System in India, 
and he also most feelingly referred to the absence of a permanent accom- 
modation for the meetings of the Society and the preservation of its records. 


HALF-YEARLY AND YEARLY PUBLICATION OF 
BENGAL : PAST & PRESENT 


From the middle of the year 1937 the Editorial Committee found it more 
convenient to publish two half-yearly numbers of ‘‘Bengal: Past & Present '— 
commenciang from July to Decr. 1937 (Vol. LIV, Pts 1+2 Sl No. 107-8), and 
that system was continued up to July to Decr. 1941 (Vol. No. LXI SI. 
No. 123-24). 


In order to popularise the Society and to create interest in its activities 
the Committee, on the proposal of Mon. A. Leheraux and seconded by Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, arranged for holding Monthly Tiffin Meetings at Spence's 
Hotel, Calcutta, on the lrst Friday of every month, when short papers on histo- 
rical subjects would be read and discussed. The first Tiffin Meeting was held 
at Spence’s Hotel on Friday the 2nd August 1940; and three more such 
meetings were held ; but the system could not be continued on account of the 
political situation of the country. Subsequently in view of the prevailing War 
conditions the Committee was compelled to bring out One Annual Number 
of the journal—Commencing from January to December 1942 (Vol. LXII, SI 
No. 125), and it was continued up to January to Decr. 1945 (Vol. LXV, Sl 
No. 128). And after that, due to the abnormal increase of printing charges, 
materials, etc. on the one hand, and the considerable fall in the membership 
of the Society on the other, the Committee were obliged to bring out One 
Double Number of B.P. & P. for the year 1946-47 at Çn ; and“this was 
followed by the publishing of One Yearly Number each kom 1948 to the year 
1953. Again the Committee were in a position to pubagh two half-yearly 
numbers of B. P. & P. from January 1954 since they were favoured with the 
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generotis Grant of Rs. 1,000 from the Govt. of West Bengal, otherwise it would 


have been too difficult for them to bring out even one yearly number of B. P. 


& P. with their small income. 


NARENDRANATH GANGULY, 
Jt. Hony Secy. (Retd.) 


CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS 


AND RE-PRINTS. 


(1) The Diary of Three Surgeons of Patna (1909) 

(2) Calcutta Faces and Places—in Pre-camara Days an album of 
rare old views of Calcutta and reproductions of pictures of 
considerable historical interest with notes by Mr. Wilmont 
corfield dis 

(3) A Narrative of the Life oft an Content Long Reidar in 
India—Reprint of a book by G. F. Grand (orgirally printed 
in 1814) New edition, w=t+-introductions and nozes by Rev. 
Walter K. Firminger, M. Ae B.D. 

Here it must be stated that Lard Curzon had Desn lensed 
to donate Rs. 300/- to assist in the publication of the 
Society's re-prints of records of historical interest. 

(4) Index to B.P. & P. Vols. J—VII A 

(5) do do Vols. IX—XVII 

(6) do do Vols. XIX—XXVIII À 


Rs. 3-8-0 


», 3-0-0 


» 3-0-0 


» 60-0 
» 15-0-0 
» 15-00 


Editor's Notes. 


Ds INGUISHED historians have enriched the Jubilee number of Bengal 

Past and Present with their contributions. A group of capable young 
writers have also been drawn into the service of Bengal Past and Present. 
The Journal is still "not out when the half century is signalled". We hope 
valued contributions of new research workers will further enhance the 
prestige of this journal during the next half century. Bengal Past and Present 
no longer confines itself to local history. It has become as important a journal 
of modern Indian history as it was of the history of Bengal in the British 
period. But the title gives to the readers of the journal an assurance of 
quality. The articles should bear the stamp of long study, training and 
craftsmanship. 


The Rajya Sabha has circulated a bill for the declaration of certain 
historical records to be of national importance with a view to eliciting public 
opinion. We hope the State Legislative Council or Assembly will follow this 
example. There is as yet no Central Record Office in W. Bengal. The 
problem of the preservation and due management of scattered old district 
records and old historical records of the High Court of Calcutta can only be 
solved by the creation of a Central Record Office in Calcutta. This will help 
to foster record consciousness in the State. The National Archives of India 
is considered to be one of the richest archival centres of the world. But 
if the West Bengal Record Office is properly organised it will perhaps surpass 
the National Archives of India in the richness of its collection for the social, 
economic and administrative history of the whole of Northem India in the 
second half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century. 
For almost the whole of North Eastern India the new Central Record Office will 
contain the most valuable collection of records of the nineteenth and the 
opening years of the twentieth century. 


The schedule attached to Section 3 of the Bill declares that all Gentral 
Government records which are still in the custody and contf{6l of State Govern- 
ments are to become historical records of national ees The bill very 
naturally makes a distinction between the spheres of C€ntral and State 
Governments. But the legislators should recognise the most significant prin- 
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ciple of record keeping. One must not disturb the source from which any- 
thing is derived. The essential quality of archives will suffer if the Central 
Government insists on the maintenance of its. ‘control over a portion of State 
records. If after this declaration the so-called Central records are at a later 
period removed tothe National Archives of India no one will perhaps be in a 
position to complain. A central record office in a State should not also in 
any way partake of the character of a branch office of the National Archives 
of India. Some of the Central records in West Bengal, though ticked. off in 
the list as such, belong really to the category of State records. The adminis- 
tation of land-revenue in Bengal. was once -a function of’ the Central Govern- 
ment. Should land-revenue récords be for this: reason listed as-Gentral Govern- 
ment records? Before the Central Government finally decides to label its 
records in the custody of State record keepers as records of national importance 
an enquiry should be made as to whether they deserve to be treated as such. 
The inadequacy of preservation and maintenance arrangements in the States 
cannot be an argument in favour of the National Archives of India... We hope 
State record offices will become in the not too distart future ab well-equipped 
as the National Archives of India hopes to be. 


The bill specifies in its schedule attached to Section 3 that the records 
of Chandernagore, ‘Pondicherry and other former French possessions in India 
are records of national importance. But the non-current records of Chander- 
nagore were first removed to Pondicherry and then all the old historical records 
relating to French possessions in India were removed to Paris before the > 
Government of India got the custody and control of records_in the record 
offices in the French possessions in’ India. The Government- of India must 
be aware of this state of things. In 1950 the Indian Historical Records 
Commission drew the attention of the government of India to the desirability 
of treating old records of Chandernagore as a part of the records of West 
Bengal. The Commission also pointed out that "in accordance with the 
established usage and practice records are not removed from any’ locality 
even though it passes into the hands of a foreign power.’ 





